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IN THE CONVENT. 


BY ROBERTSON TROWBRIDGE. 








In dreams she sees her Hero stand 
With grace of unforgotten days; 

Again he takes her by the hand, 
They walk in old familiar ways. 


They walk as lovers, side by side, 
High overhead a bird sings sweet; 
And gladness grows like morning-tide, 
And all her being is complete. 


Loud on the night the great bell peals, 
She breaks from sleep in anguish wild, 
Weeping, in that pale dawn she kneels: 
“Thou Holy One, forgive thy child!” 
New YORE CIty. 
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THE FARM ON THE DUNES. 


RY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 








Lone white waves steal over the strand, 
The wind is singing the dunes to sleep, 
Where sea-grass strives with the blowing 
sand; 
Sole pale harvest of this lone Jand 
None will garner and none will reap. 


; \ With void black windows, gaping and bare, 


ey 
e 


The little gray farm-house looks on the 
sea 
(Only the gulls and the mews go there), 
Crumbling to rest in the keen salt air, 
Seems on the verge of its grave to be. 


Gone are the folk it has fostered, all, 
Out to the night and the farther sea; 

Only the sea-birds quaver and call 

Over the roof and the tottering wall, 
Over the dunes and the windy lea. 


“Oh, ever alas! I have lived too long, 
Ihave grown aweary of shore and sea; 
Stalwart once were my walls and strong, 

Echoing loud to the jest or song 
Centuries since that they sang to me. 


“Sick of the wind and its ceaseless moan, 
Weary to death of the waves am I; 

The gray moss creeps on my cold hearth- 

stone; 

Frail and shattered and all alone, 
Ever I dream of the days gone by.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. , 
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FADING LEAVES. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, 





NaTuRE is a book of parables. If its 
laws are not identical with those of the 
spiritual world, its analogies illustrate 
that world. The morning mist quickly 
disappearing, the rapid flood, the evening 
shadows, the grain soon cut down and 
the flower withering, are obvious em- 
blems of the brevity of life. So also is 
the foliage of autumn: “ We all do fade 
a a leaf.” All leaves fade; of the 
mighty oak as of the bramble; of the 
fragrant rose as of the nettle. Kings 
and rulers perish with the humblest of 
their subjects; those who tower high 
above their fellows equally with those 
whose lot is the most obscure and who 
Win no praise. The leaf is beautiful in 
structure, form and color, yet it fades; 
80 does the human body, still more won- 
derfully made. What varied changes 
does the leaf undergo! A tiny bud un- 
folding its silken softness ; glittering in 


Bo: _ the spring sunshine; breathing the fra- 
. #ance of the blossoms ; listening to the 











its covert; then watching the blossoms 
fall; scorched by the summer sun, smit- 
ten by the thunder-storm, drenched by 
the rain ; then bruised by the blasts of 
autumn and nipped by the frosts of ap- 
proaching winter, till it fades and falls! 
Even so the life of man unfolds from in- 
fancy, is srrayed in the flowers of child- 
hood and the hopeful blossoms of youth, 
is worn and wrinkled by the cares and 
labors of after-years, by se:sons when 
the heats are scorching and there is little 
dew, and showers are rare ; when storms 
of disappointment burst on it, and the 
leaf trembles and sighs to be released. 
Life often ends prematurely. The cat- 
erpillar devours the bud, the frosts of 
spring kill the tender leaf, the lightning- 
flash burns it up, the hail bruises it, or. 
long before autumn-time, it yields to the 
long drought and the hot, hot sun! 


‘* Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north winds 
breath ; 
The stars to set—but all— 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O 
Death!” 

The sight of falling leaves is saddening. 
Yet if we really fade as they, there is cause 
for grateful rejoicing. The leaf fades 
when its work is done. It haz ah impor- 
tant function as the lungsofthetree. The 
sap circulating through its surface re- 
ceives the oxygen breathed in from the 
atmosphere. This combines with the car- 
bon, and by the influence of light is so 
changed as to be capable of depositing new 
material as the vitalizing current descends 
behind the bark, forming each year an 
additional ring round the stem. Thus 
every leaf, however weak and small helps 
to build up the solid tree. The strongest 
portion of the oak is formed by the weak- 
est. Sothe soul of man, breathing theair 
of heaven, and basking in the sun of 
righteousness, by a divine chemistry 
transforms the natural into the spiritual, 
and not only becomes strong but insensi- 
bly builds up the great tree of humanity, 
the nation, and the Church. Each single 
leaf, the young, the small, the obscure, 
renders help, and adds to the beauty of 
the forest tho it is itself unobserved. 
And each one of us by righteousness and 
love may help to beautify the moral 
world, and make the wilderness rejoice. 
Let us not care to be noticed individually. 
If only we are doing our little part let us 
be content. The weary traveler shelter- 
ing in the heat of noon beneath some 
overshadowing tree is refreshed by every 
leaf. And we do not live in vain if we 
have helped to make life less burdensome 
and have comforted any of God’s chil- 
dren, the least of Christ’s brethren, in the 
dusty highway. We need not regret if 
we do fade as a leaf, fulfilling its purpose 
ere it falls. 

Life may be brightest at its close 
Many a grub ends in the radiant butter- 
fly; many a cloudy day in the gorgeous 
sunset. And how lovely are the leaves 
of autumn in decay! What painter can 
adequately paint us this transformation 
scere! How varied the tints! How the 
rich browns, the vivid yellows, the blaz- 
ing crimsons mingle with the tender tones 
of lingering green! How the dying fire 
of life blazes out in beauty at the last! 

This results from the action of frost and 
rain and wind. Without the trials there 
would not be the tints. This is the pur- 
pose of God in affliction, Serrows de 
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music of blackbird or thrush nestling in 


much to produce the “ peaceab'e fruits 
of righteousness” and *‘the beauties of 
holiness.” Cuan there be in our present 
state the highest forms of spiritual 
beauty without affliction? If our autumn 
exhibit not the deformity of decay but 
the beauty of ripeness, if our character 
glow with faith and hope and love, if 
when the leaf is about to fall we are 
more humble, pure, unselfish, pitiful. 
Christlike, we need not regret that we 
thus fade as the leaf. 

The leaf fades in bope. When it sep- 
arates from the tree it leaves a new germ 
for the coming spring and in its own 
decay forms fresh soil for future foliage. 
We also may live in posterity. But 
more than this. The leaf perishes in its 
individuality, but we live on. Every 
separate leaf will grow again. ‘‘Sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body,” in that world where there will be 
no more biting frosts, and raging storms, 
and fading leaves, but where ‘‘ Everlast- 
ing spring abides and never withering 
flowers.” 

Our life, how frail it is— 
Changeful and brief; 


Spring, summer fly; then we 
Fade as a leaf! 


Why should a thought like this 
Minister grief, 

If we our end fulfill, 
E’en as a leaf? 


Then brightening at the close, 
Hoping relief 

From sorrow, sin and care, 
Fade as a leaf? 


Brief winter ! fadeless spring ! 
Blissful belief ! 

This is our joy that we 
Fadeasaleaf! * 


Of all our ends in life, 
This then be chief, 
Ripe, hopeful, bright, that we— 
Fade as a leaf. 
LONDOX, ENGLAND. 


THE PROBLEM OF HAPPINESS. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 








THE futility of faith, the futility of 
effort, the futility of life itself is being 
eloquently preached by a certain class of 
modern philosophers. It is surprising 
that so much energy should be expended 
to prove its own uselessness. It reminds 
one of Voltaire’s epigram, a propos of 
Rousseau’s *‘ Discourses,” that uever had 
a man expended so much intellect to 
prove himself a brute. But this gospel 
of pessimism, which begins and ends in 
negation, can never affect the large mass 
of humanity. There is an indestructible 
vitality in the race which rejoices in ac- 
tion and shoots off with a rank vigor in 
manifold aims and activities. It is like 
the sap that mounts in the tree witha 
glorious creative ferment, and bursts 
into leaf and blossom and fruit. Happi- 
ness, which to the great herd is but the 
gratification of the immediate desire, 
seems always within reach and is always 
eagerly pursued. But tho a hundred 
times the Juno of our pursuit turn intoa 
damp and clammy cloud in our embrace, 
we do not willingly draw the conclusion 
that she is not worth pursuing. - We start 
once more and have the same experience 
over again, and the great majority of us 
go to our graves more or less disillusion- 
ized, but et cherishing a vague notion 
that, if we had one more trial, we might 
gain tke happiness whieh has so far 
eluded us. But the hope is vain; first, 
because happiness is no tangible and at- 
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tainable thing, which can be gained and 


kept under lock and key; and secondly, 
because it is in its very nature to elude 
him who pursues it. 

The first of these propositiens is too 
self-evident to need explanation. But 
the second, tho it ought to be equally 
self-evident, contairs subtleties enough 
to furnish a theme for discussion. This 
postulate that happiness is never caught 
by pursuit, is the net moral result and 
central doctrine of the Second Part of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” and, in a scarcely less 
conspicuous degree, of *‘ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter.” Browning deals with it, or rather 
fumbles gropingly about it in ‘‘ Paracel- 
sus”; and George Eliot (who evidently 
borrowed it from Goethe), illustrates it 
with great strength and lucidity in 
‘*Daniel Deronda,” and incidentally in 
‘*Romola, ‘‘ Middiemarch” and ‘‘ Scenes 
from Clerical Life.” All great thinkers 
have concerned themselves more or less 
with it; but not all have arrived at 
Goethbe’s conclusion, which, to my mind, 
both religion and experience tend to en- 
force as the only true one. In one sense it 
is but an amplification and philosophical 
variation of Christ’s teaching of self- 
sacrifice and charity, tho without refer- 
ence to any heavenlyreward. Inanother 
sense it is an anticipation of Herbert 
Spencer's doctrine of altruism,and adem- 
onstration of the futility of the old eu- 
demonistic philosophies, 

Let us consider the problem in some of 
its important bearings. Wilhelm Meister 
starts out in the world, as every young 
man is apt to do, as a frank eudemonist; 
i.e.,a8 one bent upon achieving his own 
happiness. He blunders wofully, sacri- 
fices with unthinking selfishness other, 
lives to his own notions of felicity, and 
reaps the consequences of hisacts. Pleas- 
ure-seeking, so fur from bringing happi- 
ness, spins him intoa web of manifold 
difficulties. The conviction, enforced by 
experience, grows upon him that nvt in 
seeking the gratification of every lawless 
impulse, but in self-development is hap- 
piness tobe found. He then sets out in 
quest of culture in the most comprehen- 
sive sense, not only cultivation of the 
mind, by reading and intercourse with in- 
tellectual men and women, but also an 
elaboration and cultivation of manners 
which, however, ends in temporary fail- 
ure. It is not to be denied that this new 
eudemonism (for it is nothing else) is no-~ 
bler than the old; but it is far from solv- 
ing the problem. Wilhelm is apparently 
not much happier in the pursuit of cul- 
ture than he was in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. He feels himself ata disadvantage 
as a bourgeois, among the rich and mag- 
nificent aristocrats with whom he asso- 
ciates, and his self-esteem frequently suf- 
fers. By aslow growth, induced by the 
culture which he bas acquired, his tastes 
change; he becomes interested in his fel- 
low-men and their concerns; and gradu- 
ally the attainment of happiness for him- 
self becomes subordinated to his work for 
the welfare of his kind. He studies med- 
icine and in the practical duties of his 
profession, helping the weak, alleviating 
suffering, he attainsa degree of content- 
ment and well-being which has hitherto 
been unknown to him. In other words, 
when he has abandoned the direct pur- 
suit of happiness, happiness comes to 
bim. - 

In “ Faust” the same doctrine is still 
more forcibly taught. Faust, having 
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turned his back upon the pursuit of 
knowledge (because it seems futile and 
joyless), agrees with Mephistopheles that, 
when he shall by the Devil’s aid have 
reached the moment of absolute bliss, to 
which he would say: ‘Stay, thou art 
fair,” his soul shall, for all eternity, befong 
to Mephistopheles. The tempter puts all 
sorts of sensual pleasures in his way, but 
they fail to satisfy. Sin brings its retri- 
bution—remorse and misery untold. 
Then comes, in the beginning of the Sec- 
ond Part, Faust’s reawakening to the ac- 
tivities of life; his entrance upon the arena 
of practical life as a statesman and the 
gradual unfolding of his intellectual 
powers, symbolized by the flight to Greece 
and his discourse with the phantoms of 
Hellenic and Egyptian mythology in the 
Classical Walpurgisnight. He passes 
through exactly the same stages of devel- 
opment as Wilhelm Meister, grows grad- 
ually from eudemonism into altruism, 
and finds happiness,when he has entirely 
abandoned the pursuit of it. The moment 
to which he would say: ‘‘Stay, thou art 
fair,” does not come to him by the agency 
of Mephistopheles, but through an exper- 
iment in draining a large tract of land, 
hitherto sterile, breathing miasma, anid 
preparing it for the habitation of genera- 
tions yet unborn. Critics, trained in the 
tomantic traditions, have never wearied 
of ridiculing this device, regarding it asa 
most trivial and prosaic dénouement. 
But this proves only how far Goethe was 
in advance of his age. I can scarcely 
conceive of a nobler happiness than that 
of Faust, when blind and old, he stands 
on his tower, seeing in spirit the blessings 
which his labors will confer upon millions 
of his fellow-men. This is the moment of 
absolute delight. And, as soon as he has 
pronounced the fatal words, ‘Stay, thou 
art fair,” be falls back dead; not, however, 
to be delivered up to Mephistopheles, but 
to be borne upward in triumph by th® 
heavenly hosts. 

George Eliot’s treatment of. this prob- 
lem is very different from Goethe’s, but 
her solution is essentially the same. 
W hat she primarily concerns herself with 
is man’s attitude toward the moral law 
as the determining factor of his fate. 
The individual is organically coher- 
ent with his environment, by which 
his duties are defined, and whatever hap- 
piness is to be found on earth results from 
the fulfillment of these duties. The attempt 
to escape—to take a short cut to hap- 
piness—always avenges itself and brings 
misery. If happiness is not found in sub- 
mission to duty (sometimes it may not be) 
far less is to be found in rebellion against 
it. George Eliot’s works supply abun- 
dant situations illustrating these proposi- 
tions. Take, for instance, the case of 
Romola. She has made a mistake in 
marrying Tito Melema. Her imperfect 
knowledge of life had made her an easy 
prey to the superficial charms of the 
handsome and slippery Greek. Her love 
is short-lived; soon she learns to despise 
and at last to hate and loathe her hus- 
band. Her strong and pure nature re- 
volts against the degrading union with 
this base nature, and she flees, not to 
pleasure, but to renunciation! When in 
her indignation at Tito’s unworthiness 
she believes herself justified in breaking 
the marriage bond, duty meets her with 
its categorical demand in the person of 
Savonarola. He commands ber to re- 
turn. Tito’s unworthiness has not ab- 
solved her from her duty as his wife. 
Take up thy cross and bear it; do not 
weakly throw it away. In the fulfillment 
burdensome duty (even tho it is 
painful and difficult) there is blessing. 
The attempt to escape from the conse- 
quences of one’s own actions 1s like try- 
ing to run away from one’s shadow. 

This is the substance of Savonarola’s 
message, and itis the message that George 
Eliot is constantly repeating. One would 
suppose, then, that Romola, after her re- 
turn to her husband, would realize this 
blessedness to its full extent. But here 
again the author’s beautiful fidelity to the 
facts of existence restrains her. Romola 
experiences no ecstatic happiness, no keen 
sense of beatitude. These exalted states 
arerarein our mortallife. But she gains 
in time a wise and gentle resignation, a 
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half-sorrowful satisfaction in well-doing, 
and a noble elevation of character which 
make her a blessing to her kind. 

To Gwendolen, in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” 
the same message is delivered under sim- 
ilar circumstances. She, too, has made 
an unhappy marriage, tho from far less 
worthy motives. She has married Grand- 
court with her eyes open, well knowing 
what he is. Her womanhood is daily de- 
graded by its bondage to this coarse and 
brutal character. Duty encounters her 
in the person of Daniel Deronda. She 
yearns passionately to escape from the 
position which her own vulgar ambition 
and the worldliness of ‘her friends have 
prepared for her. She does at last escape 
by an act which, before the tribuual of a 
stern conscience, is next door to murder. 
Now, then, the fairy-land of freedom will 
open its golden portals to receive her! 
No; far from it. Her expectation is dis- 
appointed. Daniel Deronda, for whose 
approval she hungers, pronounces again 
the inexorable law—there is no happiness 
to be found in escape from duty. The 
world is so constituted, we ourselves are 
so constituted, that we visit retribution 
upon ourselves for our own sias. Society 
joins in enforcing the moral law by which 
it can alone exist ; and inflicts its punish- 
ment upon us through our most sensitive 
fibers Misery—a long, dreary life of ex- 
piation is the penalty, Gwendolen pays 
for her attempt to take the law into her 
own hands. 

Closely akin to the philosophy of George 
Eliot, as bearing upon this subject, is the 
spirit which pervades the poetry of Ten- 
nyson. He, too, preaches submission to 
duty and the futility of rebellion. He de- 
clares his faith in the reign of law, and 
finds the evidence of man’s progress in his 
gradual! self-conquest and subordination 
of passion to duty. In this way herises to 
higher hights and attains the only happi- 
ness attainable on earth, which is indeed 
not rapture, but a tempered felicity, a 
grave self-respect and contentment. I 
have not the space to quote; but I believe 
this to be a fairly correct summary of 
Tennyson’s moral teaching. It is not the 
attitude one would naturally expect of a 
poet, who is rarely a conformist, and is 
supposed to have a streak of defiance in 
his blood and a native sympathy with re- 
volt. With the exception of Wordsworth 
(and ina lesser degree, Southey), I know 
no English poet of eminence who has 
espoused so “emphatically the cause of 
duty against that of passion. The per- 
vading note in Shelley, for instance, is a 
breathless and utterly lawless aspiration; 
a millennial disregard of all the hamper- 
ing conditions to which human existence 
is subject; a Titanic impatience overleap- 
ing all barriers; a wild, lyrical yearning 
for the unattainable. A ravenous hunger 
for happiness is constantly burning in his 
soul; and with uncontrolled individual- 
ism he takes what he conceives to be the 
shortest cut to the goal of his desires. 
But, in every instance, how wofully the 
result disappoints him. No more impress- 
ive sermon has ever been preached on 
this text than the recently published 
‘* Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” by Prof. 
Edward Dowden. That society has any 
claim upon the individual and may justly 
demand a certain degree of respect for its 
convictions and usages, seems never to 
have occurred to Shelley, and that the so- 
cial code of morals, no matter how op- 
pressive in individual cases, has, and 
must always have, a certain rationality, 
was an idea which he utterly scouted. 
Sensitive as he was, in the extreme, life 
played with a rough bow upon his quiv- 
ering nerves; and his suffering was piti- 
ful, but not undeserved. 

Robert Browning, who is constantly ap- 
proaching this problem, is drawn by his 
sympathies in the direction of Shelley 
rather than that of Tennyson. He 
preaches frankly the rights of passion; 
and derides in his heroes all pusillanimous 
regard for duty. Take, for instance this, in 
‘‘The Statue and the Bust,” where the 
question 1s one of surrender to passion or 
resistance: 

“*T hear your reproach: * But delay was best: 
For their end was a crime.’ Oh,a crime 
will do 
As well, I reply, toserve for a test 





Asgolden virtue, through and through, 
Sufficient to vindicate itself 
And prove its worth at a moment's view.” 

In twenty passages at least, which I 
could quote, if not in a hundred, he 
preaches the same doctrine in a rich and 
varied vocabulary which, if not convinc- 
ing, is marvelously subtle and alluring to 
every ardent eudemonist who, may be 
foolish enough to put it to practice. What 
Browning contends is that passion is the 
expression of the personality at its flood- 
tide; it is the man’s or the woman’s power 
at its climax; it is the rich vlossoming 
of the soul; and the failure to obey its 
prompting is a sacrilege, a wasting of 
golden moments which will never return. 
it isin these moments that life reaches 
out for its fulfillment; and dying without 
having tasted their sweetness is death, 
indeed; is sterility and failure. It isas if 
the plant should die without having blos- 
somed. The moral objectiuns to this doc- 
trine are known to Browning in all their 
aspects; but he chouses never to empha- 
size them. Itis a question whether he 
would recommend his philosophy to any 
oneas a guide of action. It has its justi 
fication in verse, no doubt; and throws 
light into recesses of our nature which, 
but for this poet, might not be seo well 
illuminated. But let any one who reads 
Browning with a leaning toward his view 
of life read George Eliot as an antidote; 
for it is in the latter that the deepest in- 
sight and the highest practical wisdom 
have found expression. Quite apart from 
the fact that society must, for its own 
protection, punish nonconformity in 
morals, the pursuer of pleasure, for its 
own sake, or his own sake, will always’ 
have the experience of Ixion—he will em- 
brace a cloud. Even from a purely philo- 


_sophical point of view the words of Christ 


are true: ‘‘He that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life, for my 
sake, shall find it.” 

New YORK CITY. 
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DEMOCRACY AND PLUTOCRACY. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM G, SUMNER. 





OnE of the most difficult things to 
learn in social science is that every ac- 
tion inside of the social organism is at- 
tended by a reaction, and that this reac- 
tion may be spread far through the 
organism, affecting organs and modify- 
ing functions which are, at the first view 
of the matter, apparently so remote that 
they could not be affected at all. It is a 
more simple statemeat of the same fact 
to say that everything in the sovial or- 
ganism displaces everything else. There- 
fore, if we set to work to interfere in the 
operation of the organism, with our 
attention all absorbed in one set of phe- 
nomena, and regulate our .policy with a 
view to those phenomena only, we are 
very sure to do mischief. The current 
speculations about sccial policy and 
social reform suffer very largely from 
this error. 

The organization of a modern civilized 
society is intensely high; its parts are 
extremely complicated. Their relations 
with each other are close, and all the 
tendencies of our time are making them 
closer. The closer they are, the more 
surely and immediately interferences are 
distributed through them. The bonds of 
connection between them are constantly 
becoming more delicate and subtle; and 
they are sublimated,as it were,so that 
they escape the observation of the senses. 
In a simple society, even tho it be on the 
hight of the best civilization, all the parts 
of the organization lie bare to view, and 
every one can see the relations of agri- 
culturist, transporter, banker, merchant, 
professional man, debtor, creditor, em- 
ployer, employé, etc., in their visible op- 
eration. In a highly organized society 
as, for instance, in a big city, those same 
relations have all become automatic and 
impersonal. They have escaped from 
control. They are regulated by assump- 
tions and understandings that every one is 
to do so and so; that certain uniform and 
constant motives, aims and desires will 
present themselves as long as human 
society endures; and that men will, 
therefore, continue to exert them- 
selves in a certain manner for 





the satisfaction of their oa 
This is what we mean by natural law, ; 
by the field of a science of . 
any one will look over his dinner-tayy 2, 
the next time he sits down to qd 
can see the proofs that thousands of 
ducers, transporters, merchants, 
policemen, mechanics, etc., through rs 
whole organization of society and all oy, 
the globe, have been at work for the lags 
year or more to put that dinner within big en 
reach, on the assumption that he, too, 
would do his work in the organization ey 
whatever it is, and be prepared to pay f ee 
the dinner when it reaches him. All these 
thousands and millions of people, there. 
fore, have co-operated with each other for 
the common good of all, without ae. | 
quaintance or conventional agreement, 
and without any personal interest ip each 
other, under the play of forces which lie 
in human nature and in the conditions of 
human existence on this earth. A 

Now, the organs of society do not im. ; 
pinge upon each other with hardand grat. 
ing friction, like blocks of granite wedged : 
together. If they did the case would be 
easier, for then we should have only a 
mechanical contact, and the relations 
would be of asimple order. Neither are 
the relations those of an orchestra, which 
produces harmony by voluntary co-opera: 
tion under training, according to a pre 
determined scheme, yet subject to the 
laws of harmony in sound. N- ither ate 
the relations like those of an army, where 
the co-operation is arbitrary, and enforced 
by discipline, altho controiled by expedi- 
ency for the attainment of an end under 
set conditions. The organs are elastic and 
they are plastic. They suffer both tempo 
rary and permanent modifications in form 
and function by their interaction on each 
other, and by the arbitrary interferences 
io which they are subjected by legislation 
or artifice of any kind. Thus, for instanee, 
it is impossible to say how taxes will dif- 
fuse themselves. They may force a 
change in the immediate organ on which 
they fall—transporters, merchants, bank 
ers, etc.—or they may be transmitted 
more or less through the organization, 

It is this elasticity and plasticity of the 
organs of society which give the social 
tinker his chance, and make him think 
that there are no laws of the social order, 
no science of society; no limits, in fact, to 
the possibilities of manipulation by © the 
State.” 

He is always operating on the limit of 
give aud take between the organs, He 
regards all the displacement which he can 
accomplish as positively new creation. 
He does not notice at a]l, and probably is 
not trained to perceive, the reaction—the 
other side of the change. He does not 
understand that he must endure a change 
on one side for all the change which he 
effects on the other. Since it is so hard 
to learn that exchange. means exchange, 
and therefore has two sides to it, a giving 
and a taking—since, I say. it is so hard to 
learn this, and peojle talk even about 
buying and selling as if they were inde- 
pendent operations, a fallacy which is it- 
self the outcome of a high organization 
with a money system—then it is not 
strange that it should be so hard to learn 
that all social change is change, has two 
sides to it—the cost and the gain, the 
price and the product, the sacrifice and 
the obtainment. Hence we see one fal- 
lacy of nearly all the popular propositions 
of ‘*‘ reform.” They would not be amiss, 
perhaps, if the change which they propose 
could be made and everything else remain 
the same. In the proposition it is as- 
sumed that everything else is to remain 
the same. But it is inevitable that other 
things will not remain the same. They 
will all of them adjust themselves to the 
new elements which are introduced. If 
we make a change involving expense, 
taxes must be increased, and every taxed 
interest must undergo a change to fit it to 
the new conditions. I know of no is 
form by State agency which does not I- 
volve increased taxation. 

Let us note another fact. In the ad- 
vancing organization of society, the ten- 
dency is all the time to subdivide the 
functions, and each one is assumed by @ 
different set of persons. 
ests of living men and women become eB 
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puman beings. Itis men who strive, 
suffer. and plan, and fight, and steal, 
kill, when the great impersonal and 
gutowatic forces push them up against 

y other, OF push group against group. 
— cy is all the time to go back 
from the industrial struggle to the mili- 

le. Every strike illustrates it. 

tary strugs : é 
petter educated people, while talking 
t respect for law, seize upon legisla- 
tion as the modern mode of pursuing the 
struggle under the forms of peace 
apd order—that is to say, they turn from 
industrial competition and industrial effort 
to legislative compulsion, and to arbitrary 
givantages Won and secured through the 
direction of the power of the State. When 
the strikers and Knights of Labor declare 
that they are going to reach after this 
,they have simply determined to 
contend for the latest form of force by 
qhich to supersede the industrial strug- 
for existence by a struggle of craft 
and physical force. Yet there are those 
gbo tell us that this is really a superces- 
sion of the struggle for existence by intel- 
jigence and ‘‘ ethical ” forces, as if every 
ge of the Congressional Record did not 
reveal the sordidness of the plans and 

motives by which it is all controlled. 

Herecomes in another fallacy in the 
philosophy of State interference. Let the 
reader note for himself with what naiveté 
the advoeate of interference takes it for 
granted that he and his associates will have 
the administration of their legislative 
device in their own hands and will be sure 
of guiding it for their purposes only. 
They never appear to remember that the 
device, when once set up, will itself be- 
come the prize of a struggle; that it will 
serve one set of purposes as well as an- 
other, and so, that after all, the only 
serious question is: Who will get it? Here 
is another ground for a general and 
sweeping policy of non-interference. 
Altho you may be in possession of the 
pwer of the State to-day, and it might 
mit you very well, either to triumph over 
your business rivals and competitors; or 
tobend to your will the social organ 
which stands next to you, and with which 
you have the most friction (as, for in- 
stance, shippers with transporters); or to 
see your pet reform (temperance, for in- 
stance) marching on, you would far better 
consent to forego your satisfaction, lest 
presently your rivals, or the railroads, or 
the liquor-sellers, should beat you in a 
political struggle, and then you must suf- 
fer wrong,and in the end be forced to 
give up industrial and persuasive methods 
altogether, and devote your whole ener- 
gy to the political struggle, as that on 
which ail the rest depends. 

Of all that I have here said, the Inter- 
State Commerce Law is the instance which 
stands out in point with the greatest dis- 
tinctness, The shippers and transporters, 
the competing railroads, the people who 
tan extort passes and those who do not 
Want to give them, the people at way- 
stations and those at competing points, and 4 
other interests also which cluster about 
the transportation, which is the most im- 
portant element in the opening up of this 
great and rich continent, all clash and 
situggle for shares in the wealth which 
the people of the United States produce. 
The contest has phases and vicissitudes 
of every description. The politicians, 
editors, economists, littérateurs, lawyers, 
labor agitators, and countless others who, 
Mone way or aflother, have something 
to make out of it, join in the struggle, 
taking sides with the principle parties, or 

Overing around the strife for what may 
turn upinit. When once the fatal step 
taken of invoking legislation, the con- 
test is changed in its character and in its 
arena. That is all that is accomplished. 
From that time on the question is: Who 
Will get this legislative power? Which 

tor coalition of interests (such as 
Passed the bill) will get this, the decisive 
in the battle, under its control ? 


the next phase has developed itself. The 
major‘ty interest, by numbers, seizes the 
power of the State and proceeds to realize 
its own interest against all otbers in the 
most ruthless fashion, That capital has 
means of defense is unquestionable. 
That it will defend itself is certain. That 
it cannot defend itself without resorting 
to all the vices of plutocracy seems inevi- 
table. Thus the issue of democracy and 
plutocracy, numbers against capital, is 
made up. It is the issue which menacrs 
modern society, and which is destined to 
dispel the dreams which have been cher- 
ished, that we were on the eve of a mil- 
lenium. On the contrary, it will prob- 
ably appear that the advance of civiliza- 
tion constantly brings new necessity for 
a still more elevated activity of reason 
and conscience, and does not tend at all 
to a condttion of stability, in which the 
social and political problems of the race 
would reach a definitive solution. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 
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I HAVE been looking at an article ina 
recent Spectator entitled *‘ The Pleasures 
of Malignity.” Of the book it deals with 
{have no knowledge. ‘‘The Emotional 
Qualities of Style,” which is its name, is 
not to my mind attractive ; there is a fla- 
vor of metaphysics about it, and meta- 
physics, like allegory, give me the ver- 
tigo. The author's views, however, seem 
to be original in a high degree. He de- 
scribes man as ‘ta malignant animal, 
taking a disinterested delight in the con- 
templation and infliction of suffering.” 
He is much more correct in this opinion 
than are the mealy-mouthed philantbro- 
pists who shut their eyes to the very ex- 
istence of ruffians of this kind—wife- 
beaters, child-torturers, and the like—and 
object to their being subjected to the cat- 
o’-nine-tails, because, forsooth, it brutal- 
izes their sensitive natures ; but when he 
brings so foul a charge against the human 
race in general, he libels his fellow-crea- 
tures. It is pessimism of the most mon- 
strous kind, and the very instances he 
cites to prove his views testify to the con- 
trary. ‘* There are, doubtless,” he says. 
‘“many feelings evoked by ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ but the central and commanding 
interest is malevolence.” He calls the 
satisfaction caused by the punishment of 
Satan and his followers malevolence, 
whereas it is the satisfaction caused by 
the defeat of malevolence. In the same 
manner he dissects other poems, plays 
and books which describe human suffer- 
ing and ascribes their popularity to the 
same loathsome cause. That the terrible 
incidents of human life are the most at- 
tractive of all may be quite true—I think 
it is true; but what chance would a mel- 
odrama have upon the stage, for example, 
in which malignity was made to prosper? 
No audience could endure a scene of cru- 
elty, but for the confidence they feel in 
the perpetrators of it being finally pun- 
ished. So entirely different is the gen- 
eral bias, so tender is human sympathy, 
that it is well known that a sensational 
novel that ‘‘ does not end well”; that is to 
say, in which the villain is not hung and 
all the cfuel characters properly disposed 
of, is never popular, notwithstanding the 
ability with which it may be written. 

In Mr. Furniss’s bold and striking re- 
marks upon the history of portraiture he 
tells usthat in old times nothing was 
more common than to make the picture 
of one individual do duty for another. 
In the days of Cnarles the IId in particu- 
lar, it seems we cannot tell for certain 
whom we may be admiring on canvas; 
when we fancy we are recognizing all the 
virtues of faith and loyalty in some 
Cavalier, we may be gazing on the linea- 
ments of a regicide; and it is only frcm 
analogy that we can take it for granted 
that every fair one is also frail; she may 
possibly be a Quakeress preacher. In our 
own day Miller, the murderer, since pic- 
tures of him could not be easily procured, 
was represented by a popular divine. It 
seems useless, therefore, to ‘‘ decline” to 
be photographed, as is done by some 
eminent persons (presumably not profes- 


get the rose they get somebody who 
seems near the rose, though his actions 
may not smell nearly so sweet. The only 
example of this, which in my innocence 
I have ever been acquainted with, was 
that of a rude boy who slipped a portrait 
of Jack Ketch in place of that of his 
grandfather ina drawing-room album, 
when certain family likenesses were dis- 
covered by well-meaning friends, which 
gave a good deal of embarrassment and 
annoyance. 

Some one writes to the papers to say 
that a magazine story wkich has just ap- 
peared, and created considerable sensa- 
tion, is not quite so original as has been 
imagined. He founds his belief upon the 
fact that he read the story in an Ameri- 
can magazine fourteen years ago. If this 
really be so, and the English editor, as is 
doubtless the case, has paid for it as an 
original production, I do hope he will 
prosecute bis contributor for obtaining 
money under false pretenses. Nothing 
less will stop this species of fraud; since 
it isone that can be perpetrated with 
almost the certainty of impunity, for 
what editor can read everything, whereby 
alone he can be secure from it? The rea- 
son why forgery is so severely punished 
is because it destroys commercial credit, 
avd this is precisely what this practice 
does for literature. If the public imag- 
ine it to be an isolated case the public is 
mistaken. In the records of our maga- 
zines there are scores of such cases, The 
system is totake an old magazine and 
pick out its best story. I had a charming 
one sent me for publication the other day, 
which I had accepted myself, for I had 
once been editor of that magazine. In 
the present case ‘‘fourteen years” had 
been judiciously allowed to elapse be- 
tween the two publications, ‘ Fourteen 
years” for a gentleman who makes his 
living by these vicarious contributions 
would be a nice time to elapse before he 
was free to contribute again. 

A New Orleans doctor, I read, has been 
experimenting upon a hundred (presum- 
ably non-paying) patients; giving them 
sweetened water, and a quarter of an 
hour afterward announcing with great 
excitement that he had given them an 
emetic by mistake. In eighty cases out 
of the hundred the supposed medicine 
had the usual result of the real one, and 
the doctor quotes the fact as an interest- 
ing scientific example of the effect of the 
imagination. He omits to say what his 
patients thought of it, andit probably lit- 
tle mattered tohim; but as an abstract 
principle, it seems a littlerisky ina medi- 
cal man (if at least he dispenses his own 
medicines) to let it be generally under- 
stood that if Fancy lends her magic to the 
draught it becomes independent of the 
drug. That Fancy can make one illif it 
can make one well, is certain, as was 
proved long ago on certain malefactors 
in Edinburgh. They had been capitally 
convicted, but one alternative to the gal- 
lows was held out to them in the offer of 
a bed in which some victims to the 
cholera had recently expired. The sup- 
po-ed object was to discover whether the 
disease was contagious, but in reality was 
identical with that of the New Orleans 
doctor. The medical authorities wished 
to find out if a man could become a vic- 
tim to the disease throngh fear, the bed 
never having been used by patients. - One 
of the convicts died with every symptom 
of cholera, and the other took no harm. 
Asarule, I should think a convict .would 
not be very imaginative. 

It once formed the subject of dispute 
among physicians whether it was possible 
to catch a cold through fancy. Turner, 
the painter, protested that it was, and de- 
clared the worst he ever caught was 
through sitting with his back to a huge 
plate-glass window, which he believed to 
be open. 

I don’t generally throw much pity away 
on princes; but the accounts one reads of 
the expedition of the heirs apparent of 
England and Austria into Transylvania 
after bear are calculated to evoke any 
man’s commiseration. There was no 
bear, and neither of them being partial to 
indoor amusement, they seemed to have 
bored one another very nearly to death. 








sional beauties); if photographers can’t 


our going to bed at six, and at last they 
actually sent for a conjurer to amuse 
them. I have often found society, es- 
pecially in Transylvania (i. e., the coun- 
try) very depressed; but I have never yet 
known it go, to bed after afternoon tea, or 
send to the post town for a conjurer. 

A soldier in Vienna has just drawna 
prize in the lottery to the value of £16,- 
000. I suppose it is true, tho I have 
heard of persons in this country con- 
nected with newspaper enterprise of an 
irregular kind receiving a five pound 
note for saying that they received £500. 
I confess I have subscribed so often to 
that Government lottery at Hamburg, or 
Homburg (or Humbug), without getting 
a thaler out of it that I begin to doubt its 
bona fides. That somebody gets things 
occasionally is, however, certain. It is 
rather remarkable considering the craze 
there once was for lotteries in this coun- 
try that they appear so ,little in fiction. 
The first one was in 1549, and consisted of 
40.000 lots of ten shillings each. The 
profits were applied to repairing the 
havens of the kingdom. This lottery was 
drawn atdhe west door of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral; ‘‘it began,” we are told, ‘on 
the eleventh of July, and continued in- 
cessantly, day and night, till the sixth of 
May.” 

The Spiritualists have, as usual, been 


extremely useful in discovering the 


. Whitechapel mystery, and very good of 


them it is thus to place their marvelous 
powers at the service of poor humanity. 
But if people will deceive them at first 
starting by false cvidence given on their 
oaths at inquests, how can even Spiritual- 
ists be expected to show a judicial mind? 
The Supernatural itself must have some- 
thing to start with. What can be more 
disappointing, for example, than after 
having summoned the shade of Elizabeth 
Watts from Hades, and compelled her to 
give a description of her murderer with 
the information (thrown in) that he be- 
longed to ‘‘a gang of twelve” to read in 
the next morning’s paper that there has 
been a case of mistaken identity and that 
Elizabeth Watts is not in Hades at all, 
but in Lambeth. A medium who was 
once so good as to summona departed 
relative of mine into my presence, exhib- 
ited a great familiarity with bis affairs, 
save in one particular; he labored under 
the delusion that bis Christian name was 
his surname, and vice versa, which seri- 
ously detracted from the solemnity of the 
proceedings. 

M. Allmayer is no doubt at the head of 
his profession, the most expert and ac- 
complished swindler in existence; but af- 
ter all he has only made what in litera- 
ture is termed a succes d’estime. For un- 
happily he is in jail, This fact I think 
militates considerably against the con- 
gratulations with which he has been fa- 
vored. ‘‘Call no one happy,” says the 
sage of old, ‘‘until he is dead”; and I 
think this saying in the case of an habit- 
ual criminal, may be expanded into 
‘Call no one fortunate who is not at 
least at large.”” From a dramatic point of 
view the life of M Allmayer is most re- 
markable; it is not everybody who can 
get a check of £1,500 out of a Canadian 
firm, much less get it accepted by the 
banker by imitating the voice of the ‘‘ Co,” 
through the telephone; and it is still more 
unusual for prisoners at Mazas to get 
shown out of gates by the Governor him- 
self through a forged order stolen out of 
his own desk. So far the results are most 
encouraging to any one who proposes to 
himself a life of crime. But, on the other 
hand, our hero’s career, however brilliant, 
has been decidedly brief. He is but five 
and twenty and a sentence of twelve 
years’ penal servitude has just been passed 
upon him. Honesty, an article so often 
adulterated that it seldom bas a fair trial, 
may not be ‘‘ the best policy,” but it really 
seems better than M. Allmayer’s plan. 
The circumstance of four policemen be- 
ing placed about one 1n the dock, if not 
exactly a guard of honor, is no doubt flat- 
tering to one’s talents, but it is a very 
fleeting pleasure. 

A Northumbrian agriculturist gravely 
proposes to ‘‘ remodel” the horse, which 
at present appears to him to be too 
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and unless he gets much nearer to the 
ground than he stands at present, I shall 
never patronize the horse again. The 
method seems to be very simple, and 
beats the efforts of evolution into fits. 
The task “ he would suggest tu breeders” 
is to shorten the cannon- bones about one- 
half, and to give what you take off them 
to increase the length of the thigh and 
shin bones.” Whether this is to be done 
with a hatchet or some other ingenious 
instrument he does not tell us; but sup- 
posing the operation to be successful, can 
it not be applied to human beizrgs? I 
know heaps of people who are far ‘ too 
stilted,” and to whom any alteration on 
the lines suggested would be an advan- 
tage. At present, except an endeavor here 
and there ‘‘to take them down a peg or 
two,’ no improvement has been at- 
tempted. 

Everything that is Continental is of 
course charming and worthy of all imita- 
tion by us poor sluggish islanders; but I 
must say I have my doubts about the 
advantages derived from ‘“ Battles of 
Flowers” such as have been recently 
introduced at Blackpool. On the Riviera, 
where flowers are as plentiful as weeds, 
there may be great enjoyment (for ail I 
know to the contrary) in pelting one an- 
other with roses and violets; tho, for 
my part, since one’s enemies ere much 
more numerous than ones friends, I 
should prefer, as ammunition, dahlias and 
sunflowers which they could both smell 
aod feel. But have we such surplusage 
of flowers in England that we can attord 
to waste them in this way? Our custom 
of throwing wreaths of violets and lilies, 
which might gladden the sick in hospitals, 
and the poor in their sordid homes, into 
wet cold graves to be destroyed by the 
first shovelful of clay, is sufficiently 
wasteful, but it has at least some mock 
sentiment to excuse it; whereas to pro- 
cure ‘‘ tons of flowers,” which means de- 
nuding a thousand gardens of their beau- 
ties, in order to pelt people (not always on 
their noses, which might possibly derive 
a transient gratification) seems to me not 
only wasteful, but intensely vulgar. For- 
tunately. if I know my ‘ Arry,” if these 
demonstrations become popular, he will 
not confine himself to throwing flowers, 
but will throw turnip tops, and even 
turnips when our Battles of Flowers will 
be ended by a conflict with the police. 
And a good thing too! 
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ANTI-CASTE IN 1818 AND CASTE IN 
1888. 








BY JOSEPH E, ROY, D.D, 


‘tHE Centennial year at Marietta, Ohio, 
has been bringing out many rich things 
in the history of that first settlement in 
the Northwest Territory. The Rev. C. E. 
Dickinson, whose sermon on the History 
of the First Congregstional Church of 
that town was a part of the Centennial 
services participated in by Scvator Hoar, 
Hon. Joon Randolph Tucker, of Virginia, 
Ex President Hayes and many other 
celebrities, reported the Sunday-school of 
that church as one of the earliest in the 
country, and presented a copy of the 
record of the same in the matter of caste. 
Colored children, by consent of their mas- 
ters, had been coming over the river to 
attend it, whereupon this minute was put 
upon record in 1818: 


** The Sunday-schools this season, as they 
were in the past, have been composed of 
adults and children, male and female, white 
and black. Tne Committee know that ob- 
jections have been made to such a motley 
assembly, and by some that people of color 
ought to be kept distinct from the whites. 
The Committee, in justification of the 
course pursued, would observe that we buast 
of the constitutions of our governrents in 
their liberality in considering all men 
equal in their rights. These Sunday-schools 
teach that we are, or ought to be, brethren. 
We teach that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, and that our future happiness or 
misery will depend on our conduct in 
this life. To suffer a white boy to deduce 
an opinion from our conduct that we make 
a distinction of color. that a white is better 
than a black person, would contradict these 
principles.” 


Grandly said. This extract was taken 





from The American Friend, a small news- 
paper published in Marietta at the time. 
Seventy years later, on the other side 
of the Ohio, down at Louisville, the Chris- 
tian colored women organized a W. C. T. 
U. and designated it Number Two, as the 
white women had Number One. Apply- 
ing to the state authorities for recogni- 
tion they were told that they must not 
call their Union Number Two, but must 
make it the W. C. T. U., Colored. They 
answered that they were not all colored, 
as twoor three—among them the excel- 
lent A. M. A.-missionary, Miss Evans— 
were white ladies. The requirement was 
inflexible and the result was the disband- 
ing of the W. C.T. U., NumberTwo. The 
colored women did not wish to have the 
stigma of caste put upon them. If eny 
should say, What difference would it 
make to them? The answer would be, 
What difference would it make to the 
white women? lt was not any possible 
embarrassment in entertaining the women 
of Number Two at a State meeting, for 
with the appellative, **Colored,” it would 
be just the same, and colored families 
would receive the colored delegates as 
guests. It was nothing but the hateful 
spirit of caste, which would rather seea 
helping union go to pieces than to give 
the infinitesimal recognition of a ‘*Num- 
ber Two.” I happen to know the secre- 
tary of the rejected union, a young lady 
who studied at Berea College, whois a 
teacher in the public schools of Louis- 
ville; and who, with a scareely percepti- 
ble tinge of African blood in her veins, 
and closely related to some of the best 
white people there, is probably as genteel 
as any of the ladies in Number One. 1 
suppoee that the Louisville white women 
and all who hold their view will expect 
that great throng in Heaven, redeemed 
by the blood of Christ out of every kin- 
dred and tongue and pecple and nation, to 
be be marked, ‘‘red,” ‘‘yellow,” ‘‘black” 
and ‘‘white.”” And what il the ‘‘colored” 
there should be put as ‘‘Number One’’? 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
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THe lives of the founders of religious 
orders show that they had very stormy 
times, and that they were for the most 
part persecuted, during their lives, by 
their ecclesiastical superiors. After their 
suffering existence was ended, they were 
honored and canonized by the infallible 
successors of their infallible denouncers. 
Nor was it given to these much enduring 
women to have the consolation given to 
Saint Theresa, who beheld so many 
bishops, not merely in Purgatory, but in 
Hell. Clearly her revelations were not 
calculated to gain additional grace for 
her from the objects of her denuncia- 
tions. Hence she was threatened. more 
than once, with the Inquisition. 

The religious orders, whether of men 
or women, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, are divided into two classes—the 
active orders, or those who work, and 
the contemplative orders or those who 
pray. Each order has its well-defined 
rules and objects, and each should have 
its harmonious place in the great plan of 
the Roman Cuurch. There is one thing, 
howcver, which even Infallibility cannot 
accomplish; it cannot change human 
nature, despite all its graces and religious 
sacraments. Human nature, being falli- 
ble, fails sometimes when sublime tests 
are demanded from it. 

The work of the active orders is best 
known in our country. Who that need 
the ministration of woman's hands, and 
the love of woman’s heart, when North 
and South met as men, but not as 
brothers, but has his record of the Sis- 
ters of Charity. How the work of those 
devoted women helped to keep up the 
prestige of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica has scarcely been considered. 

Of late years the mission of contempla- 
tive ord-rs has decreased. Either it is 
supposed that the world of heresy is past 
praying for, or that it can be best reached 
by good works. New convents of contem- 
plative orders are rarely founded. Some 
of the Oldest and most astute are taking to 
nineteenth century utilitarian work, and 





as a necessary consequence seeking for 
dispensations from their vigils and their 
fasts. In Ireland this has been notably the 
case, the Carmelites, the Poor Clares and 
others, once of the contemplative orders, 
are pow doing as much active work, in 
one sense, at least, as the Sisters of Char- 
‘ity; their fasts and prayers’ having all 
been dispensed with by the Holy See. In 
Italy and Belgium a few contemplative 
orders linger on and retain their ancient 
rule. These religious women look down 
with a great deal of quiet contempt on 
their sisters who abandoned the ancient 
rule, even tho the changes had the appro- 
bation of the Holy See. : 

And here it should be observed that 
there are a not inconsiderable number of 
Roman Catholics, who, while they loudly 
proclaim their loyalty to the Pope and his 
decisions, when those decisions suit their 
own views, are by no means willing to 
submit to decisions of which they do not 
approve. In fact, they have the highest 
possible respect for the decisions of the 
Pope, and are lost in admiration of his 
wisdom when it coincides with their own; 
but when a decision is given contrary to 
their wishes, as they do not dare to oppose 
it openly, they bend all their energies to 
injure the person or the doctrine. Wit- 
ness the case of Rosmini, persecuted dur- 
ing his life with ceaseless acrimony, and 
even after his death persecuted with un- 
tiring animosity. 

The Roman Catholic idea of the ‘* Vir- 
gin consecrate to Christ,” is so sublime 
it is no wonder that sisterhoods have 
prospered and increased. There is the 
double flower consecrated to God, the 
flower of virginity and the flower of 
charity. It sometimes happens that the 
most profligate men have the deepest 
reverence for a pure woman. How much 
deeper then is their reverence for one 
who has made vows of purity. And then 
there are a vast multitude who like to get 
their charity done vicariously and with- 
out personal sacrifice, and who on both 
grounds support such institutions. The 
lawless baron of the Middle Ages, when 
he was near death realized that his stolen 
flocks and herds, and his fair pasture-lands 
would benefit him no more in this world, 
and was very ready to make the best per- 
sonal use he could of them by donating 
them to the Church. Selfish living and 
selfish dying, it mattered very little tohim, 
how much he might defraud those for 
whom he had a natural duty to provide. 
But the world of to-day is not all selfish, 
and there are many who cannot engage 
in active charity, who gladly and willing- 
ly give of their wealth to allow such 
work to be accomplished for them by 
others. That it is good to have some 
women who are not bound by family 
ties, devoted in a special and exclusive 
manner to works of charity, is an ad- 
mitted truth. Witness the establishment 
of an order of deaconesses, even in the 
Methodist connection. 

There are then two points of view, from 
which the good or the evil of Catholic 
Sisverhoods may be considered: the effect 
on the individual, and the result of the 
work, There is just this great danger at 
present, in the consideration of all such 
subjects; a wave of reaction has set in, and 


such waves are very likely to getabove the, 


high-water mark of commonsense. When 
generous-hearted and Jarge-minded men 
began to find out that the black charges 
against the Roman Catiolic Sisters were 
false, they came to the natural conclusion 
that Sisters were angels, and doing an- 
gel’s work. 

It is ofton imagin.d that the Sisters are 
the favored children of the Church, 
shielded from every danger, fostered, pro- 
tected and beloved by their ecclesiastical 
superiors. This is far from being true. 
How often they are disliked, not to say 
hated, persecuted and oppressed, is a fact 
but too well known to themselves; but it is 
a fact of which, for many reasons, they 
are very slow to speak openly. 

How few they are who can realize the 
position of the Sister in the Romoen Cuth- 
olic community. The new and Uitra- 
montane doctrine of the practical infalli- 
bility of individual bishops, is a crime that 
cries out to God for vengeance; it breaks 
the strong, it crushes the weak, it kills 
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conscience, because there is 
possible reason left for its use, 
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The consequence of this mode of ». 
ernment is disastrous to the moral m. 
of the Sisters. But this matterg 
when submission, or togive a more 
siastical name, obedience, is all that 
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Priests, always eager for money, F 
needing such enormaus sums to pay § 
their costly churches, often look Very yp. 
kindly on the Sisters who collect for thy 
institutions. One would suppose that 
needed sums shall be provided by 
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riches, and others so poor as tg 
barely a subsistence. One might suppgy. 
that the rich might be forbidden to add 
their accumulated wealth, by taking 
from the poor; but this is far from being 
the case. 

Instead of seeing that superfluous sug 
are disbursed in charity, they arealloy. 
ed to accumulate, us they accumulate 
in pre-Reformation times in England, 4 
one institution the superiors could affoy 
to spend $50,000 on a emall pi 
vate chapel; while priests belonging 
poor parishes in the Roman Cathole 
churches in America are crying out that 
they have nothing but rags for the service 
of the altar, and yet, the greatcry of the 
Catholic Church is ever of its reverence 
for sacraments. Why should not th 
service of the altar be provided for, a 
least decently, in all places? Thereare 
institutions where the wealth is so eng. 
mous that vast halis of paintings ar 
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the glorification of the founder, tather 
than to theglory of God. And yetno 
paintings but the very images of God,ar 
crying out in our great cities for hep 
and shelter. 
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When an appeal was made to lookafter 
immigrant girls in New York, by the late 
Father Riordav, and the poor working 
girl contributed her dollar or dime, freely 
and willingly, hoping that others would 
be saved what she had suffered, it was 
found that the building of another Cath 
olic church was an object, if not the 
prominent object of the collection. Was 
this honest? or was this necessary ? might 
well be asked. To build a church wheth 
er needed or not is to stand well with the 
ecclesiastical superior; and to send in 
lists of new churches, completed or build 
ing, makes the ecclesiastical superior 
stand well in Rome, as it is taken as4 
proof of the great spread of Catholicily 
in his diocese. That the church may 
heavily in debt is not considered. It 
would appear as if the object were & 
make a show, and that object is certainly 
attained. 

A Sisters’ hospital was erected recently, 
at a cost of $400,000, but there 1s little 
consideration in it for the comfort of the 
poor, and probably no person would be 
received there without payment. More 
than half of the building space is ocet 
pied by vast halls, enormous staircase’ 
anda costly chapel. The wards are poo 
and small, the operating room 18 80 small 
it .is almost impossible to pass around 
the operating table without touching the 
wall. And yet this building will be held 
up for admiration as one of the glories of 
the Catholic Church in America. Agal? 
and again we have heard bitter com 
plaints of the treatment of the poor™ 
Roman Catholic hospitals; and in one 
stitution we know that a sick man, whos 
recovery depended on proper food, com 
plained of what he got, and was told that 
he ought to practice mortification 
tnke it. : 

Now Iam very far from wishing it w 
be understood that all evch institutions 
are badly managed, but I know that many 
are, and the cries and the complaints of 
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r do, reach those outside. It is sup- 
also, that at least a considerable 
+ r of these institutions are for the 

the utterly destitute poor; yet such 
x far from being the case; few are 


ry well for their support. No 
e Sisters’ institutions, unless 
mous wealth has deadened 
poor are better and more ten- 
in public institu- 

No doubt also, there are some in- 
tions where the Sisters are 80 poor 
they could not support their house, 
goless they got some payment from those 
whom they received; that is fair and just. 

we speak now of institutions long 


pubt in th 


the Government, where dollar is added 
to dollar, without need and without ex- 


A word must be said of the demoraliz- 
ing effect of the way in which the poorer 
gisters are compelled to obtain support 
for their charitable institutions. No doupt 
there is something very lovely and at- 
tractive in seeing a Sister going from 
house to house, begging for those who are 
no longer able to beg for themselves. It 
js a sublime form of Christian charity; 
pat, like allelse that is human, it hasits 
dangerous side. 

The Council of Baltimore tried to stop 
the indiscriminate collecting that had 
been practiced by the Sisters; but each 
bishop is naturally anxious to get all that 
he can for his own diocese, and the result 
has not been all that was expected. 

It will be something new for Protestants 
toknow that not only Catholic consciences, 
but Catholic money, is under the control 
of the Catholic priests; but this is only 
where charity is concerned. A Catholic 
lady may spend her money as she pleases 
on dress or amusements, but if she at- 
tempts to give assistance to any charity 
outside her own parish she is likely to 
meet with stern denunciations. For the 
poor there is no liberty in this matter; 
their purses are at the disposal of the 
priest, and wo to the poor girl who gives 
acent out of her parish or who does not 
give in her own parish all that the priest 
demands. And here it may be noted, 
since this love of money is truly at the 
root of the most grievous evils in the 
Catholic Church of to-day, that when 
Catholic priests are making special collec- 
tions--and when are they not doing so?— 
itis a usual custom for the priest to walk 
round with the collector, and eye criti- 
cally the amount given by each person, 
and this even at the most solemn part of 
the Mass. 

How would any body of Protestants 
submit to be ordered by their pastor to 
give or not to give as he pleased. 
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AT CHILLON. 








BY HARRIET LEWIS BRADLEY. 





MAaNy years ago, so many indeed that 
the date is involved in doubt, the strong- 
hold of Chillon was built on the eastern 
border of Lake Leman. Years later, 
Francois de Bonnivard, Prior of St. Vic- 
tor, a learned and a good man, according 
to the ancient chronicle, passed a cruel 
Space of time chained to one of the stone 
columns in this same dungeon. Years 
later still, a world’s poet, detained by 
Tainy weather at a small Swiss inn near 
by, wrote those lines which have made 
the stronghold famous, which have made 
the dungeon 

“A holy place, and its sad floor an altar.” 
More years go by. There is no doubt 
about the date now; it is eighteen 
hundred and eighty-eight. People are 
growing a little tired of sight-seeing, even 
the walls of Chillon do not stir them to 
any particular feeling of enthusiasm. 

Travelers, tarrying for a time in Geneva, 
have been heard to say: ‘‘I suppose we 
Must go down to the end of the Lake! 
You know there is that old poem of 
Byron's. Well! let’s go to-morrow, and 
have Chillon off our minds!” 

I know of nothing that impresses one 
“toni a8 more cosmopolitan and less 

wise than the Lake of Geneva. The 
onable promenade that runs around 


in London or Paris or Berlin or New 

York. There are mountains all about, to 

be sure, the same mountains that have 

always been there—Mount Blanc, with 

its ‘‘thousand years of snow,” arises 

from its old place; but mountains seem 

to lose their importance before this line 

of hotels and this mass of humanity. 

Steam-cars and horse cars, in most con- 

venient activity, pass along the water’s 

edge; and from the Chillon-landing a rail- 

way runs up a mountain side at the rate 

of twenty-one trips a day, each trip ac- 

complished in seven minutes. The Swiss 

tourist need no longer spend his breath in 

pursuit ofafine view. Gas, electric bells, 

the fashions of New York, all that be- 

longs to modern luxury, is here repre- 

sented. The English language predomi- 

nates, and there are two star-spangled 

banners to one flag of every other na- 

tionality. If the visitor wishes, he can 

be conveyed to Chillon’s drawbridge ina 
street-car. Hecan likewise be entertained 
on the way by discussions between Eng- 
lish-speaking people as to the merits of 
their various hotels. It is a convenient 
manner, certainly, of visiting Chillon, if 
the visitor be simply fulfilling a European 
duty; otherwise he will find it pleasanter 
to continue his steamer journey to Ville- 
neuve, a Jittle village farther on, which 
has retained its original simplicity, and 
does not yet give the impression of a city 
thoroughfare that has lostits way. There 
is no street-car waiting here, and the 
views, as one wanders back along the 
country road, areenchanting. To-day the 
mountains are half-wrapped in mist and 
mystery; andin the distance,growing more 
and more distinct as one advances, the 
white battlements of Chillon rise from the 
peaceful lake, as undisturbed in their pic- 
turesqueness, asin the days of Bonnivard, 
Prior of St. Victor. The road is asstill 
as on a Sunday morning, and the world is 
very fair. Now the turrets are close at 
hand, the drawbridge crossed, and we 
wait our turn before the castle door. There 
is little delay. The rate in which visitors 
are conducted through this “ sight of 
Europe,” is evidently based upon the 
same principle as that of the Mountain 
Railway at Montreux: ‘‘Twenty-one times 
a day, each trip accomplished in seven 
minutes.” A low door from the court- 
yard within leads dowr a stairway. 

** Are the steps steep, Giulia?” asks 
some one in Italian. 

** Are the steps steep?” repeats the per- 
on addressed, anxiously, in French. 

At this point I become observant of my 
fellow sight-seers, The two speakers are 
women, well along in years, moving with 
great slowness and precaution. They are 
dressed in what might be called a selected 
assortment from the rag-bag of the last 
century. Giulia’s hat is of brown straw, 
low and flat in form, trimmed around the 
crown with folds of dark-green gauze, a 
bow of white lace ornaments the front, 
and twobroad ends of a thin black mate- 
rial hang with limp straightness from the 
back. They seem much excited, but it is 
an excitement that expresses sympathy 
and sorrow. They give the impression of 
being Bonnivard’s cousins. Had they 
been laden with roses to strew over the 
‘* sad floor,” one would feel no surprise. 
Who are these women, and where have 
they obtained their curious attire and 
wonderful simplicity in this year eight- 
een hundred and eighty-eight! They 
speak French, German and Italian with 
equal fluency; one must therefore con- 
cludt that they are ladies of education. 
Are they two poor countesses taking a 
holiday ? Have they come from some old 
Italian villa, or are they perhaps in truth 
Bonnivard’s cousins, wandered down 
from the sixteenth century? Passing 
through the vaulted military chapel, we 
come to the stone couch upon which the 
prisoner spent the night before his execu- 
tion. Giulialeans as if for support upon 
Stella, the latter name being that of the 
second sister. 


over !” ejaculates Stella in Italian. 


over!” repeats Giulia in French. 





mper end, would feel quite at home 


‘‘God be praised that those times are 


‘God be praised that those times are 
The 
rest of the company, an English gentle- 
man and his wife,and a group of Ger- 


belong to the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-eight. We come to the dismal 
place, in which the condemned formerly 
suffered thepain of death. Weare sbown 
the hole through which their bodies were 
let down into the lake. 

‘*God be praised that those times are 
passed!” cry the sisters again, each in a 
different tongue. We pass into the dun- 
geon proper. 

“There are seven columns mass y and gray, 

Dim with a dull imprison’d ray 

A sunbeam, which hath lost its way.” 
‘*How far is this below the water?” 
asks Giulia. 

‘‘Tt isn't under water at all,” says the 

show-woman, unsympathetically. The 

sisters utter a surprised ‘‘Oh!” An old 

belief has evidently been rudely destroyed. 

Until to-day they had sincerely sorrowed 

over ‘“‘aliving grave, below the surface 

of the lake.” The dungeon is in reality a 

picturesque vault, not damp, not especial- 

ly dark. There are narrow slits in the 

thick wall, above reach, it is true, but ad- 

mitting air and ligbt. A ringis fastened 

into one of the pillars, and here, according 

to tradition, is the spot to which the un- 

fortunate Bonnivard was chained for six 

long years. Wenow ascend a stairway 

into the hall of justice, a pleasant change 
for the show-woman, who is reading a 
French novel in the pauses afforded by 
her professional duty. In the gloom of 
the dungeon the light was hardly suffi- 
cient for novel reading. She walks on a 
little in advance—one can see that she has 
reached an interesting point in her story. 
We wander after her, through spacious 
apartments, with huge fire- places, and de- 
lightful views from the narrow windows, 
reaching, finally, a room containing the 
post of torture. 

‘*Do you speak French?’ asks Giulia 
eagerly in German, as she turns to the 
English gentleman. 

‘*T do not understand you, Madam,” he 
replies, *‘I will bring my wife.” He dis- 
appears for this purpose, and some ore 
steps forward witha polite French: ‘*How 
can I serve you, Madame?’ Giulia bends 
contidentially toward the speaker, ** What 
happiness,” she says, ‘* that those terrible 
days are passed. God be praised !” 

All dungeons and castles are more or 
less similar. Each has its court-yards, 
and ivy clinging to the walls; each has its 
grated windows, its curious stairways, its 
chapel with old carvings and holy pic- 
tures. hillon possesses all these charac- 
teristics. It has also asmall mysterious 
room witha holein the floor, in which 
stone steps descend as far as the eye can 
see. Around the railing inclosing this, 
our party gathers. Scanty sunlight hav- 
ing penetrated through the leaves with- 
out, falls across the narrow slit in the 
thick wall. The sisters stand hand in 
hand, looking ready to weep at any mo- 
ment. 

‘“‘This,” said the show-woman, care- 
fully marking the place in her novel, be- 
fore closing it, ‘‘this is an ‘ oubliette.’ 
The prisoner was brought here, and told 
that by descending these steps he would 
find a way leading from the prison, and 
regain his freedom. The steps go down 
but a short distance, then a trap opens, 
and one falls eighty feet into the water.” 

The group about the railing turn to 
leave this dismal place, but linger as 
Giulia, still clinging to Stella, is heard to 
say breathlessly, this time in French: 
‘* Will you have the kindness to repeat 
all you have said !” 

The show-woman complies, slowly and 
distinctly. The sisters shudder; so do we 
all now, and some oue says: ‘‘I have 
read of such things.” 

Out into the sunlight, down steps that 
are not treacherous, Giulia carefully 
supporting Stella—who seems to be the 

older of the two—tbrough the court, and 
back to the drawbridge. Here fresh re- 
lays of sight-seers are waiting, and the 
first words one hears come from a group 
of young women, who have just arrived 
in a row-boat, adorned with the Ameri- 
can flag. 

‘¢ Well, let’s do the castle first, and get 
the old thing off our minds!” ‘‘Addio,’ 
“Bon jour!’ “Auf wiedersehen!” and 
the sisters disappear. Did they go back 
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the sufferings of the man who, through a 

poet’s words, thus tells us of his agony: 
“T could not die; 

I had no earthly hope, but faith, 

And that forbade a selfish death. 


. Thad no thought, no feeling, none; 

Among the stones I stood a stone 

And was scarce conscious what I wist, 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank and bleak and gray, 

It was not night, it was not day: 

It was not even the dungeon light, 

So hateful to my heavy sight; 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness, without a place.” 
Outside the castle, on the Montreux 
side, waits a street-car full of English, 
still discussing the prices and merits of 
their different hotels. Our backs are 
turned upon Chillon. Giulia and Stella 
have vanished—we are carried away 
through the street of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its gay shop windows, to the 
steamer-landing, and the steamer takes 
us onward along the poplar-lined shore, 
past Vevey, Ouchy, Coppet, back to 
Geneva. Gray-winged gulls are skim- 
ming over the water. It is pleasant to 
watch them darting hither and thither, 
sometimes above in the air, sometimes 
resting on the waves. They seem to 
belong to the poetry of the place, to lift 
one a little away from Swiss carving and 
Swiss embroidery, to carry one’s thoughts 
upward to the mystery of the mountains, 
to bring a message, as the beautiful azure- 
winged bird once did to the weary pris- 
oner of Chillon, a message that says ‘‘a 
thousand things.” 
GENEVA, SWITZ&RLAND. 
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COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
1888. 


BY W. 5S. BLAKE, A.M. 





THE college examination of the period 
isa subject of practical interest to a large 
number of people; indeed, to a much 
larger number than is generally, or at 
first sight, apprehended. The candidate 
for such examination is, of course, imme- 
diately and often painfully interested in 
the character of the tests to which he sub- 
mits himself and by which he succeeds or 
fails. His teachers, if earnest and con- 
scientious, are but little less involved in 
the excitement of the occasion; and his 
parents and home friends suspend active 
interest in about everything else during 
these days of trial, and wait anxiously 
on the course of events, as only the home 
folk can when the concerns of one of 
themselves are at issue. To all of these, 
at least, it is a very sober matter what 
the college authorities propose for their 
annual sine qua nons. 

And to more than these, also, if the 
matter be looked at more closely, does 
this interest belong. Educational sys- 
tems the country over are shaped and 
controlled by these annually declared ‘‘re- 
quirements for admission” to our col- 
leges and by the character ot the exami- 
nations upon them. Where the college 
begins, the high school, the academy, the 
boarding-school, the private school, and 
all, of whatever name or kind, end. 
The public school alone, among educa- 
tional plans of any name or credit, makes 
any pretense to independence of college 
requirements in the arrangement of its 
course of studies; ani evenit is, in fact 
and increasingly, influenced by the pre- 
vailing characteristics of other schocl 
systems. 

The results of this influence of higher 
over elementary education are twofold 
and contrary. The character of such pre- 
liminary education as belongs to the fit- 
ting school is certainly elevated. As 
the college advances its requirements 
from year to year, the preparatory 
school must also advance. More capable 
teachers and, therefore, better teaching 
must belong to these. A score of pre- 
paratory schools could be named here, 
without an effort of thought, whose work 
to-day is of higher character than was 
that of the colleges themselves half a 
century ago; and it is largely the ad- 
vanced and severe requirements for ad- 
mission to college that has brought this 
about. All of thisis quite and only tobe 
commended. 
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trary result of which we spoke above. 
Whatever may be the vaiue of these more 
advanced studies that are immediately in 
line with the courses proposed by the col- 
lege catalogs, there certainly can be 
no question but that these studies sbould 
wait on, and be supplementary to, those 
others of a more elementary character 
which must ever form the foundation of 
allsound educative processes. The boy 
should be taught the main and con- 
trolling laws of his own language before 


he is set to examine those cf a foreign | 


tongue. Heshould be fairly ready and 
capable with the mathematics of actual 
business before he contends with the ab- 
stractions of higher mathematics. He 
should be educated first, as his grand- 
father was, in those old-time studies that 
are to-day ia so little favor. The simple 
curriculum of the log school-house, in 
the hands of an old-fashioned pedagog, 
dropped down into our modern school 
systems, would make a stir that might 
disturb the Messrs. Bachelor and Master 
of Arts of modern teaching; but that 
wouid be to the schools themselves as 
oxygen to air oras ironto bl. od. May 
we be delivered from writing as the 
crank writes, or from making of the 
‘three R’s” in education what our boys 
would call a fad; but in sober earnest. we 
may yet observe that many a boy success- 
fully met the requirements of the college 
examinations for this year of grace who 
cannot meet those life—who 
a graceful Eng- 
lish letter, who could not discount a note 


of actual 
cannot compose or spell 


if the proceeds were offered him in pay- 


ment, and who knows about the 


tricks of speech of Cicero and Xenophon 


more 


than of the laws of his own tongue. Of 
an educative system that can make such 
facts as these possible, surely none can 
speak but to condemn, 

The responsibility for this state of af 
fairs rests immediately with the prepara 
tory schools themselves, yet not only so, 
nor without Every year 
the stint proposed for the fitting school 
becomes a thing to surround. 
Harvard shows the way in this matter of 


explanation, 
greater 


increased requirements, and all the other 
leading colleges keep well in view in pur- 
suit. But whatever these requirements 
may be, they must be met. And look at 
them, fora moment only, Greek, Latin, 
French, 
trigonometry, physics—what fair chance 
for themselves common English 
subjects in such company asthis! Mighty 
little, under present conditions, must be 
replied, and just that little they get. 
Right here the colleges must assume their 


German, algebra, geometry, 


have 


share of responsibility for this too gene 
ral neglect of practical rudimentary 
education. Harvard rests all 
quiries into astudent’s common school 


her in- 


education on an English composition and 
some sentences of false syntax. She even 
goes astep higher and now cuts off arith- 
metic from her list of requirements, to 
give those other high mightinesses room, 
that do most unquestionably belong to 
advanced but that 
therefore demand the 


education need not 


whole road to 


themselves. 


Yale begins her examination with 
‘Latin Grammar” and ends with 


** French or German”; and in all the in- 
cluded list of requirements, of the studies 
supposed to be fundamental and necessary 
toall, she is curious only about arithmetic. 
And Harvard and Yale, so the 
tendency, at least, is popular, either to 
make of the English feature of the en- 
trance examination a practical farce or 
to do away with it altogether. 
ton calls a halt to this 
against the studies of common concern, 


as with 


Pring e- 
discrimination 


and 
‘“*Theattention of preparatory schools is 
called to the need of a more thorough 


study of elementary English,” and then | 


gives practical moment to such advice 
by requiring of all entering students 
English Grammar, United States History, 
Modern Geography, and an English com- 
position. So should all say 
Maintain these English requirements in 
all the colleges, and make the examina- 
tions upon them dignified and searching, 
and the fitting school will find the time 
to present its boys as ready in these sub- 


and do. 


in her catalog for this year says: 








jects asin anyother. Make it absolutely 
imperative that schools and teachers 
certify to the candidute’s full equipment 
in common English, and let it be under- 
stood thut failure here is especiallydamag- 
ing tothe boy’s chances of admission. 
Thus may the college aid in retiedying 
the evil it has helped to create. 

And thus will it best serve itself. We 
are not asking for missionary work alone. 
The colleges themselves must reap the 
best results from such a course as we 
propose. The writer will not soon forget 
the mental paroxysms of a poor fellow 
from the Sandwich Islands, who, but a 
short time in this country, was trying to 
master Greek through an English me- 
dium. But the difficulties have only dif- 
fered in degree from those awaiting any 
student who enters college unprepared in 
the studies that must underlie and greatly 
d:termine advanced work. Sound edu- 
cation is from the ground up, broad and 
strong at the base first, and then as high 
aud ambitious as you please. Significant 
facts invite the college authorities to 
closer watch over these foundation proc- 
esses. 

With these words adverse criticism of 
the current college examination must 
cease. In respect of every other feature, 
to speak is to command. So soon as one 
is seated toa study of the actual matter 
proposed for these examinations, he is 
likely first to be struck with the volume 
of work thus before him. It is very large. 
About all the leading colleges will fur- 
nish on request a set of any recent en- 
trance examination forms desired, and it 
is from a collection of these that this 
paper finds its material. 
plete set of questions for the present year 


Harvard’s com- 


makes up a pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages. Yale and Princeton provide about 


equally extended work for their candi- 
dutes ; and then come that group of col- 
and of high merit, 
which are usually classed together, and 
which place almost as severe conditions 


well-known 


leges, 


in the way of the entering student as do 
the trioalready named. It is the popular 
habit with many men of affairs to speak 
very lightly of the amount of work in- 
volved in these book experiences of their 
sons, and to express or imply a distrust of 
their seriousness and a doubt of their use. 
These gentlemen seem to think that 


preparation for college, examination 


for entrance, and actual college work 
are ali a part of an_ intellectual 
circus which the privileged youth 


of this day are having provided for it; 
and that all these years of so-called ad- 
vanced education are simply interregna 
of gentlemanly ease, conceded by paren- 
tal affection and folly, and in no way 
practical in after life. This is not the 
place to enter into a question which is 
thus related to, but is not immediately the 
occasion of, this writing. But we can- 
not deny ourselves the expression of the 
desire that these self-complacent fathers 
of the family would take a morning off 
from stocks and grain and oil to look over 
the published work of these last college 
examinations, for instance, and so judge 
for themselves whether the boys had it 
all their own way in meeting these tests. 
work, at least, must have been 
done to cover such area; much work the 
fair and intelligent mind must agree. 
For three days these boys drove their 
pencils over an amount of manuscript 
that wonld make those 
spell such play very large and very 
heavy iettered work. In close succession 
author after author, of Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man and French name, had to be met 
and mustered, In 
metic, algebra 


Some 


same fathers 


mathematics—arith- 
and geometry, at least, 
must be aliowed their innings. English 
into the ancient 
History also adds its quota to 
the boy’s mental trials. It may all be 
fooling, this fifteen hours of work such 
as is here described; but to the teacher 
who prepares and to the boy who is to 
execute, it is work, and that, too, of the 
most trying kind. We do not find it in 
our minds to utter a single criticism fur- 
ther on the college dons in thcir efforts 
to elevate the American college to that 
place of dignity and power appropriate to 
a nation like our own. But we cannot 


must be converted 


tongues. 








help groaning for the boy of the future 
if the amount of work expected of him 
increases as it has for the buy of the 
present. It takes almost as much to enter 
a boy into Harvard to-day as it did to 
graduate him in some of those good old 
days of which certain famous classes love 
to tellus. The right to call himself a 
Freshman, from the powers that be in 
New Haven now, would have meant a 
clean bill of health for a Junior not so 
many years ago. In the growing ambi- 
tions of the great minds in control of 
our American colleges, the boys have had 
to take up and carry the extra burdens 
thus laid upon them, and so surround an 
actual volume of work in their entrance 
examinations that would have been im- 
possible to the last generation under the 
conditions then prevailing. 

But further study of these college pa- 
pers soon attracts us away from this first 
impression of the volume of work therein 
contained to the succeeding and striking 
impression of their character. They are 
papeis of the most serious and searching 
description. There is nothing trivial or 
merely showy in even one of the scores 
before us. In every paper the desire is 
manifest to the generally intelligent eye 
to get at important and leading facts, 
while to the technically informed many 
of these papers are remarkable for inge- 
nuity in exhaustive and yet fair exami- 
nation. Nothorough teacher can com- 
plain that an examination is thus ex- 
haustive. He must complain if it be not 
fair. In the papers before the writer, 
after a most carcful examination, not 
one instance could be cited of absolute 
unfairness toward the student, or even of 
relative carelessness of his rights in the 
premises. And yet we must ask the priv- 
ilege of this opportunity to emphasize 
those words—the candidate's rights. He 
surely has a claim to a fair understand- 
ing of his position. If half an hour of a 
hot summer’s day be given him in which 
to teanslate a Latin selection into several 
pages of English manuscript, the fact of 
these circumstarces should enter into the 
question of judgment on his perform- 
ance, Harvard gives one hour to an 
examination in Algebra, that has nes- 
tled in the midst of otherwise innocent 
surroundings the following problem: 
‘Two travelers, A and B, go from P 
to Q at uniform but unequal rates 
of speed. <A sets out first, traveling 


on foot at the rate of 20 minutes for 
every mile. B follows, going 1 mile 


while A traverses the distance Fe. Bover- 
takes and passes A,8 miles from P; and 
when B reaches Q, he is 9 miles ahead of 
A. Find the distance PQ, and B’s rate of 
speed, in minutes to the mile”! The ulti- 
mate punctuation is our own. Think of 
the boy in his race against time suddenly 
finding bimself involved in the A’s and 
the B’s, the P’s and the Q’s of a problem 
like this! The fact is, the average boy 
has hardly the es chance of working out 
to successful solution such a problem, in 
the time and under the conditions of his 
examinations. In the good old days and 
with the good old text-books, it was little 
more than a matter of memory to pass off 
Geometry in any of our colleges. But 
now the boy may know “by heart” 
every proposition, figure and proof, of 
these venerable authorities, and still come 
a long way off from satisfying his ex- 
aminers of his proficiency in Geometry. 
In this study, again, the examiner needs 
to know boys in preparing his questions, 
and to realize the peculiar conditions of 
their examinations in weighing their 
answers, or the result must often be un- 
merited disaster. That the college papers 
now under view thus maintain this nice 
balance of real and searching examina- 
tion, and yet leave the boy bis rights un- 
prejudiced, proves both the wisdom and 
the conscience of those in whose hands 
these same boys are soon to be. 

Latin and Greek still largely rule col- 
lege preparatory work. It may be that 
the opponents of these studies will yet 
lessen their prominence in school and col- 
lege curricula, but from all appearances 
such result is not imminent. The amount 
of classical reading required differs but 
little for the various colleges of better 
name. All ask for a fair acquaintance 











with Ceesar, Vergil and Cicero, at 
Latin, and with Xenophon and Hom, 
Greek. But it 1. in the nature of ¢ 
quirements from these readings that pms 
advance is evident in the study of the 
cient tongues. It is no longer 4 
that a boy be familiar with set Passage, 
from prescribed portions of indicat. 
books of tne authors named above, 
must now command a vo 
ability to construct that eee Per ; 
Pendentg 
connections and sufficient to new text,q@ 
his preparation is inadequate, « E 
reading” is a prominent feature Of these 
examinations of ’88. 

Special effort has been made to j 
the authorities at Harvard to lead in the 
movement against prescribed ¢ 
and many think the effort successful, 
Because the requirements at Harvard 
have been so arranged as thata Candidate 
way satisfy the conditions for admission 
by substitutivg for either Latin or Greek 
an extended course in mathematics ang 
physics, many say we have the beginnj 
of the erd of this dominance of thea, 
cient tongues in preparatory and academy 
work. It may be so, but to the ming 
of the writer it looks that Harvard Gg. 
lege has, in this very year ’88, done mom 
to strengthen the hold of the Classics upon 
our nativnal system of advanced education 
than she has ever done before, in all he 
history of high and honorable achiere 
ment. She has done this by simply throw. 
ing off entirely theswaddling cloties of on 
over-prolonged infancy in classical study 
and by declaring for such actual attaip. 
ments in these branches as must soon lift 
them out of the reach of those criticigns 
that are nearest at hand and most avails. 
ble against them. The requirements of 
Harvard for Latin and Greek now read: 

‘* ELEMENTARY STUDIES. 

**Greek.—The translation ot sight of sim. 
ple Attic prose (with questions on the usnal 
forms and ordinary constructions of th 
language). 

** Latin.—The translation a/ sight otsim 
ple prose (with questions as in Greek) 

** ADVANCED STUDIES. 

‘*Greek.—The translation at sight ofaver 
age passages from Homer, or the transle 
tion at sight of less difficuit passages from 
both Homer and Herodotus (with questions 
on the usual forms and ordinary construe 
tions of the language and on prosody). 

‘* Latin.—The translation at sight of aver 
age passages from Cicero and Vergil (with 
questions as in Greek), 

“Greek and Latin Composition. — The 
translation into Greek and Latin of a pas 
sage of connected English narrative.” 

We have volunteered the italics of this 
otherwise literal quotation. The more 
one looks at these requirements, the more 
must he be interested with both their ap 
parent brevity and real reach. They 
mean what they say, that boys must 
know average Latin and Greek, not 
limited sections of announced authors. 
They invite, and will compel, the boy t 
single out and dwell upon the individual 
word, for its universal purposes, and not 
only for its suggestive environments; to 
become easy in the midst of these old- 
time constructions, in spite of theit 
ominous modern nomenciature and often 
bewildering grammatical explanations; 
to lay aside all fear of Grammar, iD 
natural and familiar acquaintance with 
Author; to read less, without thought of 
ateas yet to be covered, until reading be 
comes natural; and then to read more, 
without restraint to those areas, Just 
this, at least, such requirements as these 
now proposed by Harvard must mean fo 
classical study. F 

That these expectations are not fanck 
ful, the entrance examinations for this 
year at Harvard must attest. Certain it 
is, that whoever satisfied the conditions 
of those examinations, had to do so upo® 
Latin and Greek, not a line of which had 
been read in the preparatory schools. 
And that this will be the custom with all 
the colleges within a few years, we feel 
safe in predicting. 

And this will mean the permanence of 
the classics in their commanding position 
in the schools. Labored methods and 


halting, meager results have been the : 
main arguments against these studiet — 
‘* Homer, Herodotus and Plato go ITO®. 


the mind so soon after graduation.” 
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glso do Calculus and Physics by the way.) 
But they need not thus go. They may 
come to stay. And so, to the discipline 
that seems to pre-eminently belong to 
classical study, may be added this advan- 
tage of a permanent familiarity with noble 
and egnobling literatures. 
Thus may the evolution of the American 
college be traced and understood by a 
comparison of these examination papers 
of 88 with those of vears ago, and with 
those methods of oral examinatiun that 
prevailed before this comparatively recent 
method of printed papers. The advance 
of our national colleges toward a position 
of fair comparison with the greater insti- 
tutions of learning of the Old World, is 
matter for general interest and pride. 
Evidently some do not realize this evolu- 
tion, and think that the college is just 
where it was thirty years ago. Certain 
popular criticisms of supposed teaching 
methods and suggestions for ‘‘ educational 
reforms,” predicate this ignorance of the 
actual conditions prevailing in both school 
and college. But the college moves right 
on, and in point of fact is to-day beyond 
the criticism of those who are contending 
against an order of things that is to them 
a memory and to the college itself but a 
tradition. That the boy of the period moves 
#on with the college, and so thoroughly 
meets the requirements of his day, speaks 
well for the boy. We give him the credit 
of his achievements. 

New YORK CITY. 





Fine Arts 


NOTES IN NEW YORE. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





THE statue of Garibaldi, which was 
erected a few months ago in Washington 
Square, adds another to the list of those 
upon which we must look as unmitigated 
afflictions. Offered to the city by a number 
of its Italian residents and commemorating 
a man who once lived here and in his later 
life achieved a fame that must be dear to 
the hearts of all lovers of liberty, the gift 
could not without great discurtesy have 
been refused, Itis a consolation, however, 
to remember that it was a gift and may be 
counted in the price we pay for playing the 
houocable part of friends and hosts to all 
the world. It is nocomfort to the eye but 
itis some salve to the soul to remember 
that, bad as are some of the statues Amer- 
icans have erected in New York, the very 
worst are of foreign origin and the gift of 
foreigners. No three of home production 
can be found quite so poor as this Gar- 
ibaldi statue, asthe Burns in the Central 
Park, which was given by Scotchmen and 
produced in Scotland, and the Bolivar, 
which had a Venezuelan origin. The Gar- 
ibaldi is a full-length figure in bronze, exe- 
cuted by an [talian sculptor. The hero is 
in his traditional loose flannel shirt, 
but in the interests, I suppose, of 
sculptural dignity, a heavy cloak falls 
from his shoulder. [ts introduction 
hurts the ‘‘realism”’ of the work, spoils a 
good chance for modeling a body clothed in 
a light and suppie garment, and adds noth- 
ing whatever to dignity of effect. The cov- 
erivg of the head one can hardly define. It 
seems to be a scarf or shawl wound around 
a cap, and gives the head a bulk which 
dwarfs the body to a deplorable degree. 
The pose is very queerly chosen—Garibaldi 
is drawing his sword from its sheath with 
his right hand, but rests on his right leg 
while the left is thrown out farin front. It 
may be possible to draw a sword thus but it 
cannot be convenient, andas here portrayed 
the figure seems as insecure as it Is un- 
graceful. Especially when seen from the 


left side the effect is comically distressing. 


It is a pity that when we have good sculp- 
tors in this country so few of their results 
should appear in New York streets. But 
there is some hope for the future. Mr. St. 
Gaudens is to execute the statue of Peter 
Cooper which will stand near the Cooper 
Institute. A monument to Horace Greeley 
has been decided upon—I believe for Print- 
ing House Square; but it is not yet known 
to what sculptor it will be confided. 

Among the most interesting pictures in 
the new importations now for sale is one 
by the young German painter, Von Uhde, 
which the Messrs. Reichard exhibit. Some 
years ago when I was living in Dresden, 
Von Uhde was an officer in the Saxon army, 
much laughed at by his companions for his 
devotion to art and his lack of skill therein. 
Occasionally he exhibited pictures in the 


work of an amateur, they certainly seemed 
to show little ability. Hans Makart seemed 
the god of his idolatry; and his curious, 
awkward, immature imitations of this 
master—himself an eccentric tho a gifted 
one—were well calculated to prove that the 
young officer had mistaken his powor when 
he took to the brush. After a while we 
learned that he had resigned from the army 
and gone to Paris to devote himself to art. 
Then it was said—I know not how truly— 
that he was studying with Munkacsy. And 
the next thing was that one of his pictures 
had had *‘an immense success at the 
Salon.”’ This was surprising enough; but 
still more surprising was the statement 
that the quondam admirer of Makart’s 
sensuous fantasies had ranged himself with 
the most pronounced camp in the “ realis- 
tic school.” A year or two later at 
the Salon I saw one of his pictures— 
a small canvas with a row of needle- 
women working in a humble modern in- 
terior. It was realistic indeed; original to 
a degree; extremely clever, very accom- 
plished and altogether one of the most in- 
teresting things of the year. The young 
man had been right—he was born to paint; 
only, he was not born to paint like a Makart 
and he first began to advance when he 
found his true path. Since then his efforts 
have prospered and his fame has spread 
until now he ranks first among the younger 
painters of Germany, and there are few 
whose work attracts so much notice or 
commands so much respect even in the 
wider, richer field of Paris. Many of his 
recent pictures have been biblical sub- 
jects, conceived in the most realistic way— 
conceived as the early painters of Holland 
and Italy conceived theirs. That is to say, 
Uhde puts his Scripture characters peither 
in the dress and surroundings of ancient 
Palestine nor in those of an ideal, conven- 
tional world; he takes the scenes and fig- 
ures he sees about him to-day and makes 
them express the Bible story. It is realism 
of the most pronounced sort, I say, from 
one point of view; but from another it is 
pure idealism. The essence, the spiritual 
meaning of the incident is what he deems 
of first importance; he sees no reason why 
this should not be expressed in the garb of 
to-day as well as of yesterday, since it is an 
essence, a meaning, valuable for all time; 
and he paints the garb of to-day because it 
is the one he se2s and knows and therefore 
can paint best. Of course such an attitude 
is so exceptional that a man who assumes 
it cannot escape being accused of ** pose,”’ 
affectation, a deliberate desire to attract 
notice by mere singularity. But so strong 
an accent of earnestness and sincerity 
speaks from Uhde’s canvas that we must 
believe he is geuuine in his art. Through 
the commonplace environment of to day he 
actually makes the sacred traditional mean- 
ing speak to us, sometimes in a very im- 
pressive, sometimes in a very touching 
way; and no mere poseur could do this. 
The picture now in New York may or may 
not be held to represent the ‘Sermon on 
the Mount’’; but at all events it is Christ 
talking tothe people. He sits on a rude 
bench in the foreground on top of a little 
hill while in the far distance a great moun- 
tain side rises toward the sky. At his feeta 
few poor peasants are kneeling, intensely 
absorbed in the words he utters, while a few 
more are seen painfully approaching up the 
hill. Toward the left of the foreground 
stands a peasant girl who seems disproper- 
tionately large and whose red _ bodice 
strikes rather too strong a note in the color- 
scheme; nor is the expression of her face 
very well defined. But all the other figures 
are well arranged and imagined, and are 
characterized with remarkable force and 
individuality of feeling. The Christ is the 
humblest whom any one can ever have 
painted not excepting Rembraadt—tbin, 
ragged, barefoot, weary; but in his pose 
and air, simple tho they are, we read the 
wise, gracious and pitiful spirit of the true 
shepherd of men. In front of him kneels a 
young girl with clasped hands and an 
almost ecstatic expression which yet has 
nothing of melodramatic excess. Of the 
remaining figures 1 cannot speak in detail, 
nor can any speaking explain the qualities 
of a picture when its chief charm is the 
charm of individual feeling. Asa piece of 
painting this picture shows an intelligent 
and accomplished hand; but the first im- 
pression it makes, and the final impression, 
is not as a piece of painting but as a picto- 
rial conception. Not every one will find it 
pleasing but all who care for meaning and 
for originality in art must find it interest- 
ing. 
At the Avery Gallery on Fifth Avenue 
have lately been shown a number of works 
by Mr. Boughton. The chief effect they have 
upon us is to make us wonder how and why 


has in England. Some of them are attract- 
ive in color, tho in a conventional and 
rather unnatural way. Others have a cer- 
tain amount of dramatic interest and one, 
which deals with a grisly, supernatural 
theme, is really powerful of its kind. But 
in execution none of them are satisfactory 
and in feeling none of them seem either in- 
dividual or strong. 

Commissioners have at last been ap- 
pointed to secure contributions from Amer- 
ican artists for the International Exhibi- 
tion which will open in Paris on the 5th of 
May, 1889. These contributions will be di- 
vided into five classes: Oil paintings; paint- 
ings of other kinds and drawings; sculpture 
and medals; architectural drawings and 
models; engravings and lithographs. Ju- 
ries of artists will be appointed in New 
York and in Paris to pass upon the contrib- 
uted works; and those accepted will be sent 
from New York to Paris and returned free 
of all expense to their owners. Blanks for 
applications can be secured from the com- 
mission at No. 1 Broadway. It is sin- 
cerely to be huped that at least some fair 
representation of home-keeping American 
artists will be secured. When we remem- 
ber the success achieved at the annual 
Salon exhibitions by gur Parisian colony, 
and reflect how many men we have at home 
who can stand comparison with the best in 
that colony, and how many who, if not 
more accomplished are more individual, 
more American, in their art~must we not 
desire that they shall at last be made 
known across the sea? Such men as La 
Farge and St. Gaudens, Homer and Fuller 
and Thayer and Dewing, not to speak ofa 
host of young landscape painters of the 
highest originality and merit, are absolure- 
ly unknown in Paris. And could George 
Inness be well represented there one cannot 
doubt but that Paris would say as we say: 
Here is the only living man who is worthy 
to be ranked with the “orots, Troyons, Du- 
prés and Rousseaus of a former generation. 
Unfortunately, an artist’s best pictures are 
rarely in his own possession; and when they 
are not, it is extremely difficult to persuade 
their owners to let them go across the 
ocean, since he, not they, will profit by the 
sacrifice and risk. Nevertheless, we hope 
there is patriotism enough among collect- 
ors and will be energy enough among art- 
ists to insure at least some approach to an 
adequate representation of American art in 
Paris. A full or even a really explanatory 
representation is,in the nature of things, 
impossible. 





Sanitary. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


THERE is no more complicated subject 


that of bringing up the temperature of the 
air in the building without subjecting it to 
too rapid cooling from its surroundings. 
The demand for ventilation arises from the 
fact that rapid circulation of air is impeded 
by the inclosure, and that our own breath- 
ing and the lights and fires use up oxygen 
and supply carbonic gas, while organic or 
decayable particles are also more or less fur- 
nished to the air. Air which has six parts 
by volume of this gas to 10,000 parts of air 
has reached the extreme limit for breathing 
purposes, not only because of the carbonic 
acid it contains, but because in human hab- 
itations this is denotive of an amount of 
organic matter exhaled from the lungs 
whichought not to be again inbreathed. 
The expired air has five per cent. more of 
carbonic acid than the inspired, and has 
lost slightly more than that of oxygen. It 
also brings out with it a varying amount of 
gaseous and animal matter, quite decom” 
posable. In order to dilate this or to drive 
it out, air must get in generally at a rapid- 
ity of not more than two feet per second, 
since faster than this a draft is created 
which, except in warm weather, would be 
too much for most persons, 

If the room is too small or too near air- 
tight, or has too many people in it, or one 
person in it for too long a time, orif it has 
other sources of air contamination besides 
the person, its air will become foul faster 
than it is possible to bring 1n fresh air 
without a draft. One lamp or gas-jet or 
two candles in a room burn out oxygen and 
introduce carbonic-acid gas as fast as a 
person, and most of our larger gas-jets or 
lamps are equivalent in this regard to three 
persons. The foul air produced by lights 
has no organic matter, but it diminishes 
our supply of oxygen, and so lowers vitality 
and often produces headache or weariness 
and ultimate ill-health. The introduction 
of the electric light, which does not thus 
consume oxygen, will be of great service. 
Gas stoves with no chimney consume oxy- 
gen and produce carbonic-acid gas rapidly. 
Tron stoves raised toa high heat not only 
do this, but when nearly red-hot the gases 
inside the furnace are readily diffused 
through theiron into the room, and espe- 
cially carbon oxide, which is much more 
injurious than carbon dioxide or‘ carbonie- 
acid gas. 

The common fireplace helps much to ven- 
tilate a room, since it draws to it the¢air of 
the room, which causes fresh air to come in 
from without; while it thus heats the air of 
the room, it secures a supply. It is, how- 
ever, very expensive if we seek to heat the 
whole room, since there is so much waste of 
heat. 

Where a furnace is used, situated outside 
of a room, if it has a proper fresh-air box, it 
supplies fresh heated air tothe room. If 
this is brought in without dust or toomuch 


that presents itself to the attention of the 
practical sapitarian than that of ventila- 
tion and heating. Ventilation alone is quite 
a simple matter if the air is warm, so that 
you can convert the inside of the house into 
out-of-doors by leaving doors and windows 
open, and allowing not only calm air but 
breezes to circulate into every corner. But 
the moment we come to deal with inhab- 
ited and closed rooms and with air so cold 
that it cannot be admitted through these 
open spaces, we have a somewhat difficult 
probiem on hand. It is so because we are 
compelled to keep in the rooms persons 
who are ever busy in producing foul air, 
but are not so busy in providing for its re- 
moval. The air philosopher sits down to 
the problem and tells you that just so 
much oxygen is appropriated by the lungs 
each hour, and just so much of carbonic 
acidis exhaled. If, on the basis of this 
change, you introduce the same amount of 
air that has been thus changed, you find 
that this is not enough, since there are 
other damaging considerations. The air 
exhaled is not cast out into the open air, 
but again becomes a part of the room- 
atmosphere; so a constantly multiplying 
deterioration is going on. The lungs, the 
skin, the particles of animal, vegetable or 
mineral change from other sources, the 
watery vapor and the degree of humidity, 
the laws as to the diffusion of gases and 
various other modifications resulting from 
the size, shape and location of rooms, are 
disturbing or modifying our theoretical 
calculations. Here are some suggestions 
which will be of value preliminary to a 
fuller consideration of modes of heating 
and ventilation: 

Inthe proper construction of a house so 
as to havea dry cellar and surroundings 
and dry walls, we take the first step toward 
proper heating and ventilation. Thus the 
circulation of the air is properly maintain- 
ed in the inclosure and the dampness does 


dryness, it is a good kind of heated air. 

Where hot-air pipes are used they do not 
introduce fresh air into the room, but sim- 
ply heat the air of the room, pure or foul, as 
it may be, unless, instead of direct heat, 
these pipes are so arranged in coils some- 
where as to allow fresh air to be introduced 
and flow over them, and then flow into the 
room, and so supply fresh air heated by 
pipes of hot air. For this method of indi- 
rect heating the pipes need to be kept very 
warm. 

Hot-water pipes or steam-pipes.are,on the 
same principle, the choice depending mostly 
on cost or on some questions as to the de- 
gree of heat to be maintained in the pipes, 
and the effect as to moisture, etc. 

We cannot here discuss so broad a sub- 
ject as heating and ventilation, but only 
desire to call attention to the principles on 
which it rests. By properly sustained 
animal heat resulting from food, exercise, 
etc., and by clothing, we are to accomplish 
most, and then supplement by more arti- 
ficial appliances. Pure air needs to be 
heated less than foul air, for it gives more 
heat-producing power to the system. 








Scien. 


PERHAPS the most important geographi- 
cal achievement of the past winter has been 
the solution of the problem ot the outcome 
of the Welle, that great river which 
Schweinfurth discovered in the Niam-niam 
country, and which was afterward followed 
by Dr. Junker eastward as far as 22-55° east 
longitude. It has hitherto been a disputed 
point whether the Welle belonged to the 
system of the Congo or to that of Lake 
Chad, tho the former opinion seemed to 
have the more probability, especially since 
the asceut of the Mobangi tributary of the 
Congo by the Rev. G. Grenfell showed that 
the Congo received from the north an 





not abstract the heat which is provided. In 
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a house thus built the problem is merely 
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affluent of sufficient importance to agree 
with the dimensions of the Welle. The 
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Zongo Rapids, which proved an insuperable 
obstacle to Mr. Grenfell, were successfully 
passed by Lieutenant Van Géle, who as- 
cended the Mobangi when the waters were 
high. The rapids were found to be six in 
number, scattered over a length of twenty- 
four miles. The fifth rapid, named by 
Lieutenant Van Géle the Elephant Rapid, 
were the most difficult to ascend, and the 
steamer “En Avant” had to be unloaded 
before it could be passed. The banks of the 
stream throughout the entire length of the 
rapids are well populated; villages are 
dotted upon the sides of the hills that slope 
gently down to the river; and meadows, 
maize fields and banana plantations alter- 
nate with the woods. The villages on the 
river banks are palisaded, and watch-posts 
are stationed in the cotton trees. As far as 
Belly, in the middle of the rapids, the 
natives, tho very friendly to the explorers, 
wear fierce looking mustaches, and havea 
warlike aspect. Above Belly the Bakombe, 
who inhabit a ‘large tract of the interior, 
form the population, and may be readily 
distinguished by their method of wearing 
the hair in queues that are s »metimes seven 
feet lony. The sixth rapid, at Mukuangai, 
was easily passed. Above it, the river, free 
from all obstacles, rolls in a broad stream 
from the northeast, and the view along this 
stretch is described as superb. It is here 
half a mile in width and averages fourteen 
feet in depth. After twenty-two miles of a 
northeast course the Mobangi bends to the 
east, and continues in this direction as far 
as it was followed by Van Géle, a distance 
of 172 miles. In this stretch of river there 
are many islands, most of them inhabited 
and cultivated. The native name of the 
river at this part is the Dua. The native 
tribes of the right bank are the Buraka 
and Madurn, and those of the left bank the 
Bakangi, Mombati and the Banzy. These 
tribes shave their hair so as to leave a little 
triangle on the forehead, and wear immense 
copper rings or wooden cylinders in the 
ears. They fashion most of their imple- 
ments, weapons and ornaments out of iron. 
Their huts are conical, the cone resting 
upon a stone wall about two feet high. 
Their villages consist of rows of houses, 
forming broad streets, arranged round a 
central building which serves as a common 
meeting-house. At 130 miles above the 
Zongo Rapids another rapid was passed, 
and twenty-five miles higher a second, at 
which the steamer had to be unloaded. 
About twelve miles above the last-men- 
tioned rapid the Bangasso discharges into 
the Mobangi. Up to this point the rela- 
tions of the voyagers with the natives had 
invariably been of a friendly nature, and 
provisions of all kinds had been freely 
offered for sale; but here trouble began. 
The Mombungo and Yakoma were decidedly 
hostile, and conflicts ensued, in which some 
blood was spilt on the side of the natives. 
As navigation was here obstructed by rocks 
and sandbanks, Van Géle decided to return; 
and it would appear that he did not arrive 
at this decision a day too soon, as the river 
had, during the ascent fallen ten feet, and 
it was not without difficulty tnat the * En 
Avant” was safely taken down to Equator 
Station. The point reached by Lieutenant 
Van Géle was 21° 55’ east longitude, or one 
degree to the west of Dr. Junker farthest. 
As both points werein the same latitude 
(4° 20’ north) there can be little doubt that 
the Welle, followed westward by Dr. Jun- 
ker, is identical with the Mobango of Gren- 
felland Van Géle. 


.-.-From recent experiments on eyeless 
or blind animals it appears that they ex- 
hibit a decided sensitiveness to light. 
Fourteen years ago Pouchet published an 
essay in which he proved by numerous ex- 
periments that maggots, i. e., the larve of 
the' flesh fly (Lucilia caesar), which are 
eyeless, perceived rays of light. Others 
have noticed that infusoria are attracted 
by the light, while since the days of Trem- 
bley it has been known that hydras are in- 
fluenced by light, as they gather in the light- 
er part of the vessel containingthem. Soalso 
sea anemones rapidly contract on sudden 
exposure tothe light, while the jelly-fish 
are attracted by light. The earth-worm, 
which is eyeless, as observed by Hoff- 
meister, Darwin and others, 1s sensitive to 
and avoids light. Graber, however, wasthe 
first to observe that the cockroach when 
rendered blind is sensitive to light and dis- 
tinguishes the day from night. In a paper 
just received from Prof. Félix Piateau we 


time for them to perceive that they have 
passed from a relative or complete obscu- 
rity to daylight. 3. The length of this la- 
tent period is not greater in the blind than 
the eyed myriopods. 4. It results from the 
slowness with which the perception is 
made that when an obscure space is of 
slight extent in relation to the lighted por- 
tion the blind myriopods, altho sensible to 
the light, traverse this dark space without 
perceiving it and cannot find it when they 
have passed the limits. 5. When the blind or 
eyed chilopod myriopods placed on the 
ground suddenly enter the first crack they 
meet with this act is not determined by the 
sole desire to escape the light, but they seek 
at the same time a humid medium and one 
with which the greater part of the surface 
of their body shall be in direct contact. 








School and College. 


AT the annual fall meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of Princeton College last 
week President Patton reported as recent 
gifts from personal friends the sum of $80,- 
000. Mrs. Susan D Brown, of rrincrton, 
gave $50,000 of this amount with the stipu- 
lation that it is to Be used in building a 
pew dormitory, or for any other purpose Dr. 
Patton deems best. Dr. Leroy W. McKay, 
formerly instructor in chemistry and min- 
eralogy, was elected assistant professor in 
the department, and Marion M. Miller, of 
the class of ’86, was elected assistant pro- 
fessor in the English department. Degrees 
were conferred as follows: Doctor of Divin- 
ity upon the Rev. L M. McAtee, 59, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Madison, 
Wis.; the Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, ’66, pastor- 
elect of the Church of the Covenant, New 
York City; the Rev. Howard Duffield, ’73, 
of Detroit, Mich., and the Rev. G. W. 
Knox, professor in the Imperial College, 
Tokio, Japan. Doctor of Literature upon 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Ludlow, pastor of the 
Union Avenue Presbyterian Church, at 
East Orange, N. J. Doctor of Philosophy 
upon Fletcher Durell, ’79, professor of 
mathematics in Dickinson College; Mal- 
colm McNeill, ’77, professor of mathematics 
and astronomy in Lake Forest University, 
and the Rev. George W. McMillan, presi- 
dent of Richmond College.Ohio. Doctor of 
Science upon James L. Patterson, mathe- 
matical master in the Lawrenceville School. 


...»The new Winthrop Training School 
fer female teachers at Columbia, S. C., 
under Prof. D. B. Johnson as superinutend- 
ent,and Miss Mary H. Leonard as princi 
pal. is now fully organized under the law 
which gives each county a scholar at the ex- 
pense of the state. This is the third year 
of this the first normal school of South Caro- 
lina for white girls, althocolored girls have 
been provided for by Northern benefac- 
tions. There are fifty-one students, repre- 
senting every county but one io the state. 
The graduates of the classes of 1887 and 
1888 are nearly all teaching. One of them 
is the daughier of Professor Woodrow, and 
is teaching in one of the graded schools of 
Columbia. 


..-»-Deland University will open its ses- 
sion for 1888-’89 on Tuesday, December 4th. 
[tis believed that all possible risk from 
ycllow fever will have disappeared before 
that time. The session will be held for 
three full quarters of the school year, dis. 
pensing with the usual vacation at the holi- 
days, and continuing until May 8th, 1889. 
The work will be so arranged ag tc cover 
substantially a year’s courseot study. The 
facilities of the University have been large- 
ly increased, notably in additions to the hi- 
brary, and the full faculty will be in their 
places. 


....Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., be- 
gins its 106th year with 18 seniors, 14 juniors, 
31 sophomores and 35 freshmen, a total of 
98. Io the Preparatory D. partment there 
are 59 now registered, an increase of 75 per 
cent. over last year. Thirty-six of these 
are candidates for the classical course. W. 
K. Dare is the principal. The college is 
without a president. Dr. Charles F. Himes, 
senior professor is acting president. 

... The sophomore class at Amherst have 
voted not to haze the freshmen. If now 
they will only do all they can to expose 
those who violate the will of the class, it 
will be of some effect. 


...-Mount Holyoke Seminary opened with 


have the result of some ingenious experi- ? three hundred students, of which over one 


ments cn certain eyeless or blind centi- 
pedes which prove the following points: 
1. Blind chilopod myriopods perceive the 
light and choose between this light and 
darknew. 2. In the Lithobius, provided 
with eyes as well as in those myriopods 
which are eyeless, it requires quite a long 





hundred are in the entering class. 


«++ Lafayette College opened with 272 un 


dergraduate students, of whom 90 are new 
admissions. 


....-Lane Theological Seminary has forty- 


four students, and seventeen in the junior 
class. 





Personalities. 


A CORRESPONDFNT describes the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph as one of the baldest 
men in his dominions. He has a rugged 
face, half hidden under a mass of wild 
mustache and whiskers. and his features at 
a first glance denote something of the 
ferocity of the hyena. He has a hard 
frown, a cold stare, a strong rasping voice, 
and his habitual expression is one of in- 
tense seriousness. He is, however, ex- 
tremely gentle, good-natured and kind- 
hearted. His ruling passion is soldiering. 
and his favorite amusement sport. He 
rises at five o’clock summer and wipter, 
and has disposed of a mass of business 
before most men are out of bed. Unless 
obliged to attend a late party he is gener- 
ally in bed by 10 P.M. He lives very fru- 
gally; takes beer at luncheon, champagne 
at dinner—never more than two glasses— 
and smokes the commonest kind of Aus- 
trian cigar—a long thin weed with a straw 
in it, calied a Virginia. This is the favor- 
ite smoke of Viennese cab-drivers. Over 
indulgence in it cavsed theemperor, some 
years ago, to be afflicted with a gastric 
complaint, and for a long time he was for- 
bidden to smoke, but he has now begun 
again. 





....Old campaign stories are revived 
during each new election. In Indiana dur- 
ing the Mexican War the Whigs were very 
much opposed to the war. and were very 
free in their criticisms of President Polk. 
At a Fourth of July celebration the peopie 
of all parties met, and for the time being 
politics were ignored; but the preacher who 
offered the prayer was a very strong parti- 
san of the President, and so he prayed for 
the county, state and Federal governments 
and their officers, and then said: ‘‘ Thou 
knowest, O Lord, that there are many peo- 
ple who complain of the war and say it is 
ubholy and unjust, that the Whigs say it is 
wrong; but, O God, if thou wilt read the 
President’s Message. thou wilt see the rea- 
sons why they are mistaken and why itisa 
just and rigbteous war.” He did not tell 
us whether the Lord answered the prayer 
and read the message or not, but it was a 
good illustration of a practice some preach- 
ers adopt of putting an argument against 
an opponent in a prayer. 


....Samuel Morse, whe all of his active 
life was a soldier in the British Army, died 
at Portland, Me., this summer, aged 104, 
He was born at Georgetown, on the St. 
John’s River, New Brunswick, in 1784, and 
married there 80 years ago. He served all 
throughthe War of 1812 on the British side 
and tothe very last was a devoted subject 
of England. He refused to listen toa word 
in favor of any other country, even the 
United States. When his final sickness 
came he asked to be “‘taken home to die.” 
His mind was clear and vigorous. He read 
the papers without glasses up to three 
weeks ago. His wife, aged 98, survives him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morse had eleven children, of 
whom four are now living. They haveseen 
over 100 of their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. 


....An amusing episode occurred in the 
trial of a case in the courtin Ellicott City 
this autumn, while a colored witness pamed 
Charles Tydings was giving bis testimony. 
Some doubt as to his correctness about see- 
ing and hearing had been raised, when 
Col. George W. King, the opposite counsel, 
asked if he could see a fly a hundred yards 
off, to which he gave a positive answer in 
the affirmative. He was then asked if he 
could hear a fly crawl] that distance. He 
also positively affirmed that he could do it. 
The court, counsel and spectators enjoyed 
a hearty laugh, and the wonderful witness 
was allowed to close his testimony. 


...-Miss Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell) is just 
fifty years old and has written just fifty 
novels, She objects to having her portrait 
published, and we do not remember seeing 
one so made known to her many admiring 
readers. 


....Pundita Ramabai expects to sail from 
San Francisco for homein about two weeks. 
Unfortunately she has not raised all the 
oreo sum she wanted for her school in In- 

ia. 

....-Count von Moltke’s favorite flower 
is the rose, and he has at Kreisau one of 
the finest rose-gardens in the world. 


.... The Rev. Dr. McCosh will deliver a 
course of lectures to the students of Ohio 
Wesleyan University this year. 


--.-Queen Patience, wife of King Ja Ja, 
is ccc years old, and speaks English 
well. 


.... Vice-President eleet, Levi P. Morton, 
is a Congregationalist. 








Pebbles. : 


—<—<$<$<$—==>. 
WHEN the politician wants to pick 
something hot without getting burned he 
uses the office-holder.—Times. 





...-There’s nothing like leather, except 
ing, of course, the upper crust of the young 
wife’s first pie.—Journal ot Education, 


.... He (as the Lanciers is about to com. 
mence): “Shall I have your hand?” She 
(softly): “‘ With all my heart.”—Haper’s 
Bazar. 


....A building lot in an East End raving 
bears this sign: “‘ Drop a cartload of dirt in 
this lot and see it fill up.” —Pittsburg 
Chrenicle. 


....-A man who formerly acted as fireman 
to a locomotive refers to his recollections of 
that time as tender reminiscences.—Mer. 
chant Traveler. 


....One of the questions of the day ig; 
Whatis the use of paying so much per foot 
for wood-carpet when you can have the bare 
floor for nothing?— Puck. 


....Political Orator (furiously): ‘‘ Now, 
fellow-citizens, if this man is elected what 
is the result ?” .A Voice: ‘‘ His opponent 
will be defeated.’’-—All Sorts. 


....Barnum is to bring over six African 
lions for his next summer’s show. It is to 
be hoped that a heavy duty will be levied 
on this roar material.—America., 


..“‘After I finish breakfast at Mrs. Slim- 
diet’s,”’ remarked Chumley, ‘‘I feel like a 
martyr.’ ‘“‘I see,’ observed Dumley: ‘you 
have suffered at the steak.” —America. 


....-Things do not always follow as a 
matter of course. A man who makes puns 
is not a pundit; neither is one who plays in 
a band a bandit.— Pittsburg Chronicle Tel- 
egraph. 


ree 4 Boston mau declined to buy a com- 
pass to take into the Maine woods. He said 
that he was a singer and could save ex- 
pense by using the compass of his voice.— 
Burlington Free Press. 


.... They have got a hairless cat in Kan- 
sas, and the difference between the Kansas 
man’s tile and the’ feline is, that one isa 
careless hat and the other as above.—Bns- 
ton Commercial Bulletin. 


....Professor Potter expresses the belief 
that the Tower of Babel was built of as- 
phalt, but his opinion may be asphalt-y as 
some other theories concerning that famous 
structure.—Norristown Herald. 


much will it cost to send that newspaper ?” 
Postal Clerk: ‘One cent, madam, second- 
class.””’ Mrs. Moloney: ‘‘ Well, then, give 
me a two-cent stamp, and I’ll send it first- 
class.”’— Life. 


... She: ** Don’t you think you had better 
getashine? Your shoes are very dingy.” 
He: *“‘Why, they don’t need it; they are 
patent-leather.”” She: ‘The patent must 
have expired; you had better get it re 
newed!’’—Lirfe. 


....Wife (to unhappy hustand): “I 
wouldn’t worry, John; it doesn’t do any 
good to borrow trouble.’”’ Husband: ‘Bor- 
row trouble? Great Cesar, my dear, I ain’t 
borrowing trouble; I’ve got it to lend.”— 
Scranton Truth. 


....J’eacher (to class in natural science) 
““What kind of light do we get from the 
sun?” Scholar: ‘* Solar light, sir.”” Teach- 
er: “Very good. Now, Tommy Briggs, 
tell us what kind of light we get from the 
moon ?” Tommy Briggs: “ Satel-light.”— 
Puck. 


....Kirby Stone: ‘‘U say, Tupper, how 
about that five dollars you borrowed from 
me two months ago?’—Angy Tupper: 
“Oh, that’s all right! I’ve kept it in 
mind.” Kirby Stone: ‘You have, eh? I 
thought you’d spentit. Isn’t this a good 
time to relieve your mind of it ?”’—Puck. 


....First Critic: “What do you thiuk of 
Poster’s new six-act comedy, adapted from 
the French ?” Second Critic: ‘I think it’s 
about square.” first Critic: ‘Square? 
What do you mean ?” Second Critic: “I 
sat through it the other evening, and 
thought it as ‘broad’ as it is long.”— 
American. 


....Rosalie: “Geoffrey, why are you al- 
ways calling me your flower? Can’t you 
think of any other pet name?” Geoffrey: 
“IT can, my love; but since the recent rise 
in wheat, flour hasseemed the most appro- 
priate.” Rosalie (coldly): ‘Indeed! I don’t 
understand you.” Geoffrey: “I mean that 
you are getting dearer and dearer every; 
day.”’— Exchange. 
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Music. 


violent storm of Saturday was suf- 
4 tly mitigated by the evening to en- 
alarge audience into Steinway Hall 
firstof Mr. Anton Seidl’s concerts. 

for the m presented a wide range of com- 
ts numbers passing cbronolcgi- 
Beethoven to Lalo. The novel 
its interest wasthe début here 
g violin player, Fritz Kreisler, a 
of some fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
whose exceptional talents and diligence at 
Conservatory in Paris soon attracted 
he notice of his instructors, and have hur- 
him into an artistic position before the 

ie with something of the interest and 
es that belongs to a precocious genius. 
attitude of the critics and the public 
young artists so heralded may well 

more conservative than ever at present; 
god in the case of young Kriesler, sofar as 

' be jllustrated the other night what is in 
" jim, there appeared to be no extraordinary 
4 t for enthusiasm, tho there is ample 

ial for warm interest and bright proph- 

“4¢ ag to the future. He is a handsome, 
psnly-looking lad, of fine physique, and a 
mature face. In the favorite Men- 
delssobD Concerto he played, he showed a 
yeined and superior musical intelligence 
and sympathy and a degree of execu- 
tire skill at times strikingly devel- 
but on the whole far from 

peng adequate to the work itself, or to 
what, we dare say, are his musical intui- 
tims. He bas less fullness of tone than 
Dengremont, and his inaccuracy is occa- 
sionally disagreeably marked. In stopping 
heis hardly what one anticipates of a violin 
prodigy; and he doee not give me the im- 
pression that he has reached, as a pupil, the 
stage of technical training and freedom 
which a relatively little time would bring 
to pass, greatly to his good. The boy, how- 
ever, has two things—expression and, 
already, that distinctly French quality 
of style. His playing isagain and again 
charming, if not astonishing, and especially 
in the slow movement of the concerto he 
showed some very happy and musicianly 


traits. His success was amply sufficient to 
recall him several times, with great ap- 
plause. The other soloist of the evening 
was Mr. Conrad Ansorge, the pianist, 
who is making his way into a deservedly 
wider recognition here as an accomplished 
and enjoyable player. On Saturday night 
theexpressive beauty of his touch was par- 
ticularly exhibited in Schubert’s ‘* Wan- 
derer” fantasia, a work seldom heard here. 
The program. a full half-hour too long (as 
wems the rule with our concerts tbis au- 
fawn) also included Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Smphony (of which Mr. Seidl gave a re- 
warkable and bighly dramatic reading), a 
yery tedious and absurd descriptive scene, 
“St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,” 
orchestrated by Felix Mottl, from Liszt’s 
qiginal piano-forte piece, and with its in- 
herent debility ouly more evident by the 
ss; a beautiful excerpt from the new 
eber Mahler opera, ** The Three Pintos,”’ 
inthe shape of an extract which emphatic- 
ally suggests the major share that Mahler 
must have in the score he bas been *‘ com- 
leting”’; and a Rhapsody by Edouard Lalo 
ught the long concert to an effective 
close, 
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...-This week is marked by the début of 
Moriz Rosential, the pianist, under the 
Management of Mr. E. C. Stanton; the 
third symphonic matinée of Mr. Frank van 
derStucken; the first concert of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, this evening, at 
Which Mendelssohn’s ‘*‘ Elijah” will be 
sung; and the first Philharmonic Society 


concert on Saturday night, at which Mr. 
Emil Fischer is to be the soloist. The usual 
ublic rehearsa!s precede the entertainment 

tnamed. Next week will set the season 
in its full career, on the opening of the fifth 
Season of opera in German, with ‘ The 
Huguenots.” Several of the prominent 
tew si gers engug-d for the winter will 
Make their American débuts on this occa- 
Sion, “The Mastersingers’’ will be the 
opera for Friday night. Apropos of ‘“The Hu- 
guenots”’ there is some curiosity expressed 
8 to how the fifth act is to be served this 
Stason. It has fared as poorly as possible 
under an earlier dispensation. It is high 
time that a license, which certain social or 
Political conditions in particular places 
SUggested, was revoked. 


Uews of the Week. 


THE ELECTIONS. 

THE national election on Tuesday of last 
Week resulted in an overwhelming victory 
for the Republican Party. Harrison and 
Morton will receive 239 electoral votes as 
Sgainst 162 for Cleveland and Thurman. Of 
the four so-called doubtful states, New 
York, Indiana, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, the first two gave their electoral votes 
the Republican ticket, thus insuring 
election of Harrison and Morton. In 

tion West Virginia cast its vote for the 

Ublican candidates. This not only 
the “Solid South,” but increased the 











Republican majority so that the Republi- 
can candidates would have been elected 
even without the help of New York. Fol- 
lowing is the table showing how the elec- 
toral votes will be cast: 
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Not only were the Republicans successful 
with their presidential candidates, but 
with Congress. This body wi!l now have a 
working Republican majority of at least 
thirteen. The following table shows how 
the states will be represented in the Fifty- 
first Congress: 
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New York gave its electoral votes to Har- 
rison by a plurality of over 13,000, but it 
gave its state vote to the Democratic ticket. 
Hill was elected Governor over Warner 
Miller by a plurality of more than 18,000. 
New York City gave its vote to the Tam- 
many candidate for Mayor, Hugh Grant, 
who received about 100,000 votes while the 
Republiean candidate Erhardt, and the 
County Democracy and Citizens’ candidate, 
Abram S. Hewitt, received only a little 
over 66,000 votes each. New York City gave 
Cleveland a plurality of 56,321 as against 
43,121 in 1884 but in Brooklyn and the towns 
of Kings County Cleveland’s plurality of 
1884 was diminished by nearly 4,000. 

Of the other results of the election thatare 
of state or local interest, that in Delaware is 
noteworthy. The next Delaware legislature 
will have a Republican majority, which will 
insure the return to the United States Sen- 
ate of a Republican in place of the Demo- 
crat, Senator Saulsbury. New Jersey not 
only gave its electoral vote to Cleveland, 
but it transformed the complexion of its 
legislature in favor of the Democrats. In- 
stead of a Republican majority in each 
House it has elected a Democratic majority, 
and instead of a Republican majority on 
joint ballot of seventeen, it will have a 





Democratic majority of five. While Con- 
necticut gave its electoral votes to Cleve- 
land, it elected the Republican candidate 
for Governor, Morgan C. Bulkeley, and 
elected to Congress three Republicans and 
one Democrat in place of the three Demo- 
crats and one Republican now in office. 
West Virginia not only gave its electoral 
votesto Harrison, but secured to the Re- 
publicans all four seats in Congress, and a 
majority of one in its legislature. 


DOMESTIC. 


-...-The Cunard Steamer “ Umbria ”’ col- 
lided with the French steamer “ Iberia ”’ in 
a fog on Saturday, off Long Island, about 
opposite the Long Beach Hotel, and about 
fou rmiles from shore. No lives were lost. 
The ‘“‘ Umbria” was wounded above 
the water-line, but not seriously. The 
‘Iberia’? was more badly crippled. 
The chief engineer of the ‘“‘ Umbria” was 
dispatched to the ‘“‘Iberia”’ to inspect her. 
He found six feet of water in the engine- 
room, and she was well down at the stern. 
His opinion was that, with her six water- 
tight compartments, she could float long 
enough to be towed into port, but advised 
that the crew abandon her and go aboard the 
“Umbria.’”’ The French captain refused to 
desert his vessel, and the weather continu- 
ing bad, with considerable sea on, the two 
steamers anchored not far apart and re- 
mained outside all night. At daylight on 
Sunday there was no change in the situa- 
tion, except that the ‘‘ Iberia ”’ had settled 
a little, and it was not considered practica- 
ble to attempt any towing. The captain of 
the‘ Umbria” finally persuaded the crew 
of the “ Iberia” to goaboard the ‘‘ Umbria.” 
The last man was transferred at seven 
o’elock in the morning and the big Cunard- 
er turned her broken bow toward New 
York. She reached the company’s pier at 
the foot of Clarkson Street, North River, 
about nine o’clock. By noon she was safely 
moored and a force of men were repairing 
her bow. Tugs were dispatched to the 
* Iberia,”’ 


....The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion rendered a decision last week that has 
been looked for with considerable interest 
throughout the country, as it involved the 
reception of immigrants at Castle Garden, 
New York, and also their transportation to 
the interior. The opinion states: 

“The matter of the reception of immigrants 
at the port of New York having been put by the 
laws of the State under the control of a Board 
of Commissioners of Emigration, and that 
Board having made such regulations as it has 
deemed desirable for the protection of the im- 
migrants until they are ticketed and put on 
board railroad trains for their respective ulti- 
mate destinations, and the Federal Govern- 
ment through its legislative and executive de- 
partments having sanctioned the control by the 
Commissioners of Emigration, the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission has no authority to in- 
terfere with their regulations. 

“Not having the authority to interfere di- 
rectly and control the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration, it cannot do soindirectly by inhibiting 
the railroad companies from carrying out the 
arrangements made by the Commissioners with 
them. There is nothing illegal or wrongful in 
a railroad company making a rate for immi- 
grants as aclass, and declining togive the same 
rate to others. A railroad company which 
transports immigrants to unfit cars will be re- 
quired to provide better accommodations, and 
to a&certain their fitness the Commission wiil 
make its owninspection. The ratescomplained 
of in this case as excessive were voluntarily re- 
duced pending the proceedings.” 

....A terrible explosion occurred in shaft 
No. 2 of the coal-mines at Pittsburgh, in 
Southeastern Kansas, at five o’clock yester- 
day afternoon, by which 164 miners 
were imprisoned 100 feet under ground. 
Up to Saturday night thirty-nine bod- 
ies had been recovered. The explosion 
shook the earth for miles around, breaking 
all the windows in Pittsburgh, and driving 
the people out of their houses. A part of 
the shaft caved in. The miners were near- 
ly all white men and natives of Lilinois, 
Pennsylvaniaand Missouri. ‘The explosion 
1s supposed to have been caused by the 
gases that accumulated in an abandoned 
portion of the mine. Pittsburgh is the 
center of the mining interests of that 
neighborhood and is comparatively a new 
town. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The Whitechapel murderer has added 
another to his list of victims. At eleven 
o’clock on Friday morning the body of a 
woman, cut into pieces, was discovered in a 
house on Dorset Street, Spitalfields. Spital- 
fields is the center of the silk-weaving dis- 
trict of London in the northeastern portion 
of the Metropolis adjoining Bethnal Green, 
and just northeast of the Whitechapel dis- 
trict, the scene of the previous murders, 


* 











This ninth victim was a native 5f Limerick, 
Ireland. She migrated to Wales, where she 
married a collier, who was subsequently 
killed by an explosion. After that she 
drifted to London. Three bloodhounds be- 
longing to private citizens were taken to 
the place where the body was found, and 
placed on the scent of the murderer, but 
they were unable to keep it for any great 
distance, and all hope of running the 
assassin duwn with their assistance will 
have to be abandoned. General Warren, 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police, issued a 
proclamation offering a free pardon to any 
accomplice the Whitechapel murderer may 
have had, provided he will give information 
that will lead to the murderer’s apprehen- 
sion. 


....A dispatch from Madrid, Spain, dated 
November 11th, says: 


“Tn anticipation of the arrival of Sefior Cano- 
vas del Castillo from Seville astrong force of po- 
lice and military was posted this morningalong 
the streets through which the conservative 
leader was expected to pass on his way from the 
railway station to his residence. Thousands of 
Republicans collected at the station at an early , 
hour and the arrival of Sefior Canovas was the 
signal for a hostile outburst. The mob sur- 
reunded and followed his carriage, hooting and 
throwingstones. The windows of the carriage 
were smashed by the flying missiles. Sefiora 
Canovas, who accompanied her husband, was 
struck by astone, but was not seriously injured. 
When the carriage reached the Prado the gen- 
darmes surrounded it in order to protect the 
occupants from violence. 

* Similar scenes of disorder occurred outside 
of the residence of Sefior Canovas, and finally, 
in order to escape from the mob, he drove to 
the house of his brother-in-law, the Marquis 
ofSotomayor. The crowd continued the denr- 
onstration in front of the Conservative Club 
and the Conservative journals. At the Epoca 
building the mob again became violent and 
every window in the place was smashed. 
Throughout the disturbance there was no col- 

lision between the people and the police, nor 
was there any fighting. The agitation abated 
at midday, but there was a renewal of the 
demonstration at four o’clock this afternoon, 
and the Conservative Club was obliged to close 
its doors. 

“A Republican journal, the Pais, appeared 
this evening with a manifesto from the Repub- 
lican students, in which they expressed” sympa- 
thy with the action of their comrades at Seville 
and elsewhere. The Epoca, in the meantime, 
had published an ‘extra,’ headed, ‘In Open 
Revolution!’ in which the scenes of the morn- 
ing were described. Among the incidents re- 
lated was one that occurred at the residence of 
the Marquess of Casa Miranda. A noisy crowd 
had gathered in front of the house, and the 
Marquess finally came out on the balcony, and, 
boldly confronting the mob, asked them what it 
was they wanted. In reply they shouted: 
‘Death to Conservatives!’ The Marquess in- 
vited the leader of the crowd to come inside, 
but the invitation was not accepted. 

“The uproar continued until ten o’elock, 
when the crowd gradually dispersed. During 
the excitement copies of the different Conserva- 
tive journals were burned in the public squares. 

“The Conservative journals condemn the 
Government for not showing more energy in 
trying to suppress the agitation.” 


.... The British Parliament reassembled 
on Tuesday of last week. Lord Salisbury 
said that Germany had invited England to 
co-operate with her in the work of prevent- 
ing more effectively the exportation of 
slaves from and the importation of arms to 
East Africa. England had promised to 
aid in the work, as it was iu accordance 
with her traditional policy. The proposed 
measures would be effected by a naval force, 
and not a military one. France had also 
agreed to render assistance and would send 
a man-of-war to co-operate with the Ger- 
man and English vessels in a blockade 
against slave and arms bearing vessels. 
The vessels forming the blockade wi uld 
have the right to $ arch vessels under any 
flag. 

...-The Esercito Italiano (the Italian 
War Office organ), in an article on the rela- 
tions between France and Italy, signed by 
the editor, a high authority in military 
matters, says: 

“ Both France and Italy, with perfect good 
faith, protest that they do not intend to make 
an attack. Nevertheless war is inevitableon 
the first occasion. France must sooner or 
later endeavor to burst the iron circle in which 
tne unity of Germany and Italy has bound her. 
Let no one blame her for such an effort. Italy 
cannot do otherwise than continue in alliance 
with Germany, because the success of the 
French arms, facilitated by Italian neutrality, 
would soon be bitterly felt by Italy. After a 


victorious war with Germany, war against 
Italy would be inevitable. Italian statesmen 
who have failed to recognize this would lead 
the country to destruction.” 


....Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who was 
one of the British commissioners to nego- 
tiate the treaty between this country and 
Canada, arrived in New York on Monday on 
his way to Washington, where he will ma 
Miss Endicott, daughter of William C, 
Endicott, Secretary of War. 
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THE GENERAL RESULT. 


FREE TRADE has met its Waterloo, and 
the ‘*Man of Luck” his political doom. The 
Democratic Party, with just a taste of 
national power, is overthrown, and the 
Republican Party becomes again the 
party of the people. We hail its return 
to the national leadership with joy and 
devout thankfulness. We salute it with 
the honors of victory and we greet its 
royal leadersas the chosen rulers of the 
nation. 

The victory for the Republican candi- 
dates and principles is a sweeping one. 
Four years ago Grover Cleveland received 
219 votes in the electoral college, and was 
elected by a majority of 18. Benjamin 
Harrison receives 239, a majority of 38. 
All the Northern States, except New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut, will cast their elec- 
toral vote for him. New York and Indi- 
ana and West Virginia, which voted for 
Cleveland four years ago, now take their 
places in the Harrison column. With 
West Virginia and Indiana, Harrison did 
not need New York; but the great Empire 
State reverses its plurality of 1,047 for 
Cleveland in 1884 and gives Harrison 
over 12,000. Indiana honors her distin- 
guished son witha like change of plurali- 
ties. Michigan, which gave Blaine a 
plurality of only 3,308 and was regarded 
as a doubtful state, responds to the appeal 
for Harrison with a seven-fold increase; 
Oregon with a four-fold increase. 
Maine gives him a larger plurality by 
3,000 than it gave Blaine; Iowa gives him 








10,000 more; Kansas rolls up 70,000 for 
bim,and Pennsylvania 80,000. In Ohio, 
the influence of the Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President, Mr. Thurman, could 
not prevent a plurality of 23,000. It was 
a famous victory. 

New Jersey and Connecticut are the 
two dark spots in the North. New Jer- 
sey, stubborn Democratic sister that she 
is, increased her vote for Cleveland, not- 
withstanding the fact that there is a 
strong Protection sentiment in the state. 
Connecticut made a desperate effort to 
get out of bad company, but failed 
(in spite of the splendid efforts of 
Windham County) by about 400 
votes. Four years ago she was 
Democratic by 1,296 votes. But if we 
must add these two states to the Solid 
South, as in 1884, the dark spots in the 
South are growing brighter. Delaware 
greatly reduces her plurality for Cleve- 
land, and elects for the first time a Repub- 
lican legislature, insuring a Republican 
Senator in the place of Saulsbury ; Mary- 
land reduces her Democratic plurality by 
one-half ; West Virginia overcomes the 
Democratic plurality of four years ago 
and becomes Republican, with a Repvbli- 
can Governor and a Republican legisla- 
ture, which will send a Republican to 
the Senate; and Virginia is very close 
—so close that both parties claim 
it. There has also been a great re- 
duction in the Democratic vote in North 
Carolina. Let it be understood that a 
solid South means a solid North, and the 
stubborn resistance of the South will 
yield in self-defense. 

We have not only won the Presidency, 
but we have captured the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This is a magnificent 
achievement. The Senate remaining Re- 
publican we have both branches of the 
National Government, the executive and 
the legislative. Our majority in the 
House will be from fifteen to twenty or 
more. We have gained from thirty to 
forty-five or fifty seats. These gains are 
widely distributed, and strongly empha- 
size the victory of Protection. With both 
Houses of Congress in the hands of the 
Protection Party, with a Protection Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, the work of re- 
adjusting or revising the Tariff, to which 
the Chicago platform pledged the Repub- 
lican Party, may be safely proceeded 
with on the lines laid down in the Senate 
Tariff Bill. That such is the purpose of 
the party we have no doubt. The coun- 
try has so definitely expressed its will in 
this matter that Congress need not, must 
not hesitate to take up this duty. We 
want and will have the Tariff revised, 
say the people, but we want it done by 
the friends of Protection. 

The old Republican Party is once more 
united. Its nomination four years ago di- 
vided it. Under the leadership of Harrison 
and Morton its dissensions have been 
healed, it has been lifted to a higher 
plane and it has been restored to poWer. 
A long reign is before it if it is true 
as it must be, to the trusts con- 
fided to it. The people cannot be im- 
posed upon. The loud professions of 
Cleveland and his party deceived them 
four years ago, but could not deceive 
them a second time. The Republican 
Party must be on its good behavior. It 
has assumed Jarge obligations and it must 
respect them, to the letter, every one. 

1. It has pledged itself to revise the Tariff 
in the interests of Protection. Itis com- 
mitted against Free Trade but to a read- 
justment. 

2. Itis pledged toan honest and effi- 
cient civil service. It must not copy the 
Cleveland administration and adopt the 
spoils system in the guise of ‘‘ reform.” 
Its reform must be real. 

8. It is pledged to a sound financial 
policy. It must cut down the surplus 
to the very lowest point of safety, pay 
off the debt as rapidly as possible, and 
study a wise economy. 

4. It has pledged its cordial sympathy 
to *‘ all wise and well-directed efforts for 
the promotion of temperance and morali- 
ty.” A wise and well-directed effort is 
the Commission of Inquiry Bill, which 
has passed the Senate repeatedly but 
failed in the House. Let this bill now 
pass both Houses, so that we may have a 





competent official inquiry into the effects 
of the liquor traffic. 

5. It must improve the Indian service, 
proceed boldly and energetically against 
the Utah rottenness, admit all territories 
qualified to become states, settle the fish- 
eries difficulties on an equitable basis, and 
give us a government of the people by the 
people and for the pecple. 

What was the cause of the political 
revolution last week? General loss of 
confidence in the Democratic Party and 
a general desire for the return of the Re- 
publican Party to power. The Demo- 
cratic Party offered a sectional policy, 
a Free Trade measure, a sham civil serv- 
ice reform, and an inefficient and un- 
stable administration. The people had 
been grossly deceived in Grover Cleve- 
land and they rejected him, his party 
and his principles. In his stead they have 
chosen a strong, clean, capable man who 
will never break his pledges nor abuse the 
confidence of the country. Character yet 
counts with the American people, and in 
Harrison and Morton they have rulers 
who represent the best type of American 
patriotism, intelligence and morality. 





THE PREACHER’S THEME. 


THE great, central, and all absorbing 
idea that should govern every preacher 
of the Gospel, alike in selecting his text, 
in preparing his sermon, and then in 
delivering 1t to the people, is that of pre- 
senting the facts and doctrines relating 
to the Bible Christ. This Christ declared 
himself to'be ‘‘ the light of the world,” 
and also ‘‘the way, the truth, and the 
life,” and that ‘‘ no man cometh unto the 
Father but by,” him. His Gospel is ‘‘ the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.” He reported himself to 
mankind as a divine messenger who had 
come down from Heaven to be the 
Saviour of sinners, and as the anointed 
of God for this gracious purpose. Altho 
he ‘‘ took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men,” 
and, as such, was born of the Virgin 
Mary, he was, nevertheless, God manifest 





in the flesh. In him dwelt ‘all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” He is the 
only hope of this guilty race. Man needs 


nothing so much as he needs salvation by 
his grace. 

Christ being what he is, and coming 
into this world for the purpose specified 
in the Bible, then the great business of 
preaching is to set him effectively and 
persuasively before the hearer’s mind, in 
his nature as a divine Saviour, in his 
office of grace and love, in his work 
on earth, and his work in Heaven. 
The Bible tells the story of Christ in 
his incarnate life and in the doctrines 
which explain that life, and thus de- 
fines him to human thought, while it 
commends him to the affections of the 
heart. It sets him before us as the me- 
dium of our pardon and reconciliation 
with God here, and of eternal life here- 
after. The preaching that repeats this 
story, calls attention to it, enforces it, 
and implores men to make their peace 
with God through Christ, and then to 
serve him in their bodies and spirits 
which are his, embodies the fundamental 
idea that should control all pulpit utter- 
ance: Such preaching is of the right 
kind—right in its theme, and right in the 
object sought, and also right considered 
with reference to the greatest want of 
human nature. Preaching that does not 
do this is radically defective. 

Lyceum lectures, philosophical disqui- 
sitions, historic essays, speculative theo- 
ries, whether about matter or mind, the 
discussion of economical questions, and 
even social ethics from a purely temporal 
and secular standpoint—these have their 
titting place and time. We have no ob- 
jection to them in their proper piace and 
time. 

But when one appears in the Christian 
pulpit as an ambassador for Christ, pro- 
fessing to be a herald of the Son of God, 
let him remember, as his dominant and 
all-controlling thought, that he is not 
there as a philosopher, to teach human 
wisdom,nor merely as an orator,to charm 
the ears of men, but is there to teach 
God’s wisdom as revealed in ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” This is just what the apostles 












did in their day, and what everyp. 









of the Gospel should conscien fea 
todo. ‘Now then,” said Pay} to thet 
rinthians, ‘‘we are ambassadorg for Co. ‘ 
as tho God did beseech you by yg. .” 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye = 
ciled to God.” Again he said: ‘ Pop 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jenga 
Lord, and ourselves your servants for Je 
sus’ sake.” Every pulpit ang ey 
preacher’s brain should be distinctive 
Christological in its theme. Chrigt pa 
cified is good enough for any audience 
There is no danger, not the least mm the 
world, that ministers will emphasize this 
thought too strongly, make too much 
it, or be governed by it too rigidly, The 
danger is that they will look too 
outside of the Bible and away from 
Christ, and too much at the mere 
incidents of the passing hour for the 
themes of discourse and the material fop 
sermons. The danger is that, in their 
anxiety to preach what are called 
sermons, they will practically forget that 
the Gospel of Christ, just as it is pie 
sented in the Bible, is usually the Dest 
material for a popular sermon, and far 
better than anything else that they ca 
substitute for it. The more tho 
the pulpit administers the pure and gig. 
ple Gospel in its facts and its doctrines, 
without any effort at self-parade, the 
more souls will it lead to Christ and the 
more will it glorify God. Let it. by; 
that Gospel to the front and keep it there 
Let nothing overshadow it, and n 
displace it. ‘‘ 1f any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God.” The 
itself is the oracle of God— the Word gf 
God; and that is just the thing to 
preached in all ages to the end of time 
It is by the preaching of this Gospel that 
God saves them that believe. 














»— 


TWO-FOLD RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


‘* WITHOUT holiness no man can see the 
Lord.” Now holiness is but the perfec. 
tion of righteousness; that is, it is nghe 
eousness in respect of man’s relations 
God under the law, and it is righteousnes 
in respect of his character. In both the 
respects man is utterly deficient. Ast 
law, we are clearly taught in the Sem 
ture, that ‘‘there is none righteous,m 
not one,” *‘ for all have sinned, and com 
short of the glory of God.” As to mans 
moral corruption there is an equally clear 
and abundant testimony. Our Lords 
testimony on this point is sufficiently 
clear when he says: ‘‘For from witbia, 
out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, mur 
ders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, aa 
evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness; 
all these evil things come from withia, 
and defile the man.” From many parts 
of the Scripture, both Old and New, we 
might readily bring reinforced testimony 
as to the moral ruin of man. Paul speaks 
for all men who have a true apprehensial 
of their moral condition when he de 
clares: ‘‘ I know that in me, that is in BY 
flesh, there dwelleth no good thing.” 
These truths are so obvious that they 
need no argument. Every man’s Col 
science testifies to his transgression of 
God's law whether he reads that law 2 
the tables of stone or in the constitution 
of his own moral nature; and as for 
moral corruption every man’s conscious 
ness speaks with an equally distinc 
voice. 

This being the case with man both by 
nature and practice, how, then, is he to 
attain unto that righteousness which only 
can pass the scrutiny of the law as to his 
actions, and the test of holiness as to his 
moral and spiritual character? On thes 
points the Scripture is equally emphatie 
in its testimony. ‘By the deeds of the 
law there shall no flesh be justified in bis 
sight.” This for the double reason that 
no present or future obedience of the la¥ 
can justify from past transgression ; * 
universal experience, as well as the Scrip 
ture, teaches that a man with an aliel 
ated and corrupt nature cannot keep the 
law inviolate, no matter how he tries. 
On the other hand, a man who is already 
corrupt cannot purge himself of his ¢oF 
ruption. The leopard cannot change his 
spots, nor can the Ethiopian change - 
skin. Before there can be holiness 5 
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stream cannot rise above its head, nor 
an gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles. Such is the teaching of Scrip- 

as to man’s helpless unrighteousness; 
and, as already observed, this teaching is 
abundantly proved by our own experi- 
ence. What man bas ever succeeded in 

ing his heart of evil thoughts, for 
instance? and we all know that as a man 
thinks so is he. 

Perhaps the most complete statement 
of the utter uselessness of all human ef- 
fort, and mere religiousaoess in the matter 
of making one righteous with God, is that 
one given by Paul in his letter to the Phi- 
lippiaus. After stating that the true chil- 
dren of God are those who *‘ worship God 
in the Spirit, and rejoice in Jesus Christ, 
and have no confidence in the flesh,” 
be goes on to say that from the hu- 
man point of view, if any man had 
«whereof he might trust in the flesh” 
_that is» as to human righteousness— 
he had more; ‘ circumcised the eighth 
day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews; as 
touching the law a Pharisee [that is the 
most strict in the observance of all legal 
morality and ceremonial observances]; as 
toucbing zeal, persecuting the Church [in 
obedience to what he thought was God’s 
will]; touching righteousness which is the 
law, blameless.” What more could a 
man say for himself; what higher buman 
attainments are there for sinful man in 
this respect? And yet he’ teils us that 
when he saw God’s remedy for sin in 
Christ, and God’s method for making 
men righteous, he just flung all these 
other things aside, and counted them—so 
far as making them grounds of accept- 
ance—nothing better than a heap of ref- 
use, that he ‘* might win Christ,” and be 
found in him having ‘‘ the righteousnéss 
of God, which is through faith in Jesus 
Christ.” This is a noble declaration of 


often or too deeply. 

The righteousne:s of God is twofold: 
First, it is the righteousness of Christ im- 
puted to us; that is, it pleases Gud to 
count those sinners as righteous—justi- 
fied from all theirsins and set right with 
fod—who accept Jesus Christ and his 
righteousness, both personal and on ac- 
count of his expiatory death, as being 
their own, and standing there; second, 
itis the righteouness of God imparted to 
us, by the Holy Ghost, working regenera- 
tion of character and sanctification of life 
in all those who accept Jesus Christ and 
his righteousness; ‘‘ that the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit.” 

Many persons object to the doctrine of 
imputed righteousness, on the ground 
that it is a pure theological fiction, saying 
that it is impossible that the righteousness 
of one person can be counted to or made 
over to another, in any sense other than a 
fictitious one ; that is, so far as character 
isconcerned. The sinner who believes in 
Christ is, as a mutter of fact, the same as 
to his sinfulness and his transgression 
after faith as before. He may believe 
that God puts his sins away as a matter 
of judgment, but the case is actually the 
same, This objection might hold good, 
Were there nothing else but imputed 
righteousness taught. But along with 
the great atonement of Jesus Christ, 
which he ‘‘ must ” offer up for us, is the 
equally emphatic teaching of Jesus that 
4a “man must be born again” before he 
can see or enter into the kingdom of God. 
Christ works righteousness for us on the 
Cross; but the Holy Ghost makes. that 
righteousness good in us by the work of 
regeneration. This twofold righteousness 
Completes the sinner’s redemption and 
salvation. The one complements and 
Supplements the other. The one is fur- 
nished for us by Jesus Christ, once for ali, 
the other is begun in us by the Holy Ghost, 
and will be carried forward to perfection; 
80 that at last we shall be ** presented 
faultless before the presence of his glory 
With great joy.” 

Surely nothing could be more perfect 
2 plan, nor more joyful in contemplation 
for the sinner than this salvation in 


practical working religious force than 
this. Let no one say this is too theolog- 
teal; for thus God has appointed, and 
by this way have all the saints in the past 
come, and by this way must we come if 
we ever stand before God in peace. 


+> 
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WHY WE GIVE THANES. 


IT is a little early perhaps to celebrate 
Thanksgiving; but when the heart is full 
of gratitude, one need not wait till the 
appointed day to express it. If we talk 
turkey a little in advance we are sure 
nobody will complain. We are glad and 
thankfuland we want to mention some of 
the reasons for being so. 

We are glad because such noble men as 
Harrison and Morton have been chosen 
as the heads of this great nation. 

Because the Republican majority has 
been preserved in the Senate and a Re- 
publican majority obtained in the House 
of Representatives, 

Because the answer to the Solid South 
is the Solid North. 

Because the victory at the ballot-box 
was so clear and decisive, and withal so 
peaceful. 

Because Free Trade principles and 
sham reforms were so emphatically re- 
pudiated. 

Because Grover Cleveland’s lease of the 
White House expires on the fourth of 
March next, without the privilege of re- 
newal. 

Because the Government is so soon to 
pass into the hands of a firm, strong, cap- 
able man. General Harrison will do honor 
to the Presidency and tu the country. It 
is good to have him in the White House. 

Because the Republican Party selected 
most excellent candidates for national and 
state offices. It has risen to a higher 
plane. 

Because we are to have a clean and ef- 
fective civil service, and statesmen in the 
Cabinet. 

Because the victory of last week was 
largely a triumph of Christian influences. 
It will, as Dr. Storrs has indicated, pro- 
mote the moral culture of the country. 
The hand of Providence was in it. 





OUR NEXT CENTENNIAL. 








THOSE who honor the fathers will be 
most likely themselves to do duty that 
will honor them. We confess to a deep 
interest in the plans made to refresh our 
memories of the great past, and to com- 
memorate by stones of memorial, monu- 
ments, festal days and special celebrations 
the great and momentous events in our 
histéry. 

The one great approaching celebration 
is yet nearly four years off, when all the 
Christian world will unite to honor the 
memory of him who, four centuries ago, 
discovered the new continent and doubied 
the size of the world. But before that, 
and almost in preparation for that, our 
own country will celebrate in this city, on 
the thirtieth of next April,the inauguration 
of the first President of the United States. 
From Washington to Harrison—what a 
mighty development the century has 
brought to our fortunate country! But 
to no President has the country owed 
such a debt as it did to him who was first 
in war, in peace, and in the love of his 
people. Most fitting is it that thecountry, 
grown far beyond the imagination of the 
heroes of the Revolution, but whose sixty 
million citizens all revere the name of 
George Washington, should send its rep- 
resentatives of every state to recall, on the 
very spot in Wall Street where he was 
inaugurated, the memories of the glorious 
past, and to thank God for the fruit from 
that young blossom. 

One hundred years ago next April 
George Washington embarked ona United 
States vessel at Elizabethport, N. J., that 
wind and sail might bear him to this city. 
He landed at the foot of Wall Street, and 
near its head he took the oath to fulfill 
faithfully the duties of first President of 
these few states on the Eastern Coast. 
Now the tiers of states reach to the Paci- 
fic Coast, and another year will see almost 
every remaining territory habilitated into 
statehood. The committee having in 





ist; and nothing more powerful as a 


bration have wisely gone back to the his- 
tory of that day a hundred years ago, 
and will, so far as may be possible, repeat 
the order then adopted. : 

The President of the United States, 
with his Cabinet and the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, w?!l embark at Elizabeth- 
porton April 29th, and will be taken, 
with the certainty of steam, to the fcot 
of Wall Street, where they will land, and 
whence they will be escorted to their ho- 
tel. The United States vessels in the 
harbor, with the vessels of foreign na- 
tions, will give the President, as he passes, 
the salute due his rank. In the evening 
a ball will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, to which three thousand 
people will be invited. On April 30th, 
a bundred years ago, so the Gazette of 
the United States, of May 2d, 1789, in- 
forms us, 

** At nine o’clock, A.M., the people assem- 

bled in the several churches with the clergy 
of the respective deno.ninatjons to implore 
the blessing of Heaven upon their new Gov- 
ernment, its favor and protection to the 
President, and success and acceptance to his 
administration.” 
Washington himself, with the Vice- 
President and the two Houses of Congress, 
attended the services in old St. Paul’s 
church, conducted ty Bishop Provost and 
the chaplain of the Senate. Similar me- 
morial services of thanksgiving will be 
held again in St. Paul’s, conducted by 
Bishop Potter, and attended by the Presi- 
dent and other dignitaries present, while 
the clergy will be invited at the same 
hour to conduct services in their own 
several churches. 

The formal literary exercises will take 
place on the steps of the Sub-Treasury 
building, at the corner of Wall and Nas- 
sau Streets, where stood Federal Hall. the 
scene of the inauguration ceremonies. A 
prayer will be offered by the Rev. Rich- 
ard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., a poem is ex- 
pected from John Greenleaf Whittier if 
his health will permit, and the oration 
will be delivered by Chauncey M. Depew. 
The President of the United States will 
speak, and Archbishop Corrigan will pro- 
nounce the benediction. At the cluse of 
the licerary exercises the military, indus- 
trial and civil parade will take place, 
which will be reviewed from the steps of 
the Sub-Treasury. The exercises of the 
celebration will be ended by a formal 
banquet at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on the evening of the same day. 

Of course there will be an Army and 
Navy parade; all the available United 
States vessels will be arranged in 
squadron to do honor to the occa- 
sion, while the vessels of other pow- 
ers represented, especially of France, 
and the yacht clubs in all their grace and 
beauty, will add to the splendor of the 
display. The civil procession is likely to 
be, and ought to be, the finest ever seen 
in this country. A number of the Old 
Thirteen States have already appointed 
their commissioners to represent them, 
with their Governors, on this occasion, 
and all will doubtless do so. 

The arrangements are in the hands of a 
judicious and enterprising committee, of 
which Elbridge T. Gerry is chairman, and 
we are confident that the plans will be 
carried out with great care and success. 

After that 1892 rapidly approaches, and 
the international plans for that greatest 
celebration of the greatest event in 
modern history must be speedily com- 
pleted, 


THE NOYES CASE. 


WE print elsewhere the answer of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board to the request of the Berkeley Street 
Church, that Wm. H. Noyes be appointed 
as a missionary of the American Board. 
Itisaclear, strong, judicial document, and 
all fair-minded people will accept it as con- 
clusive. The Prudential Committee could 
not have given a different decision with- 
out violating the imstructions given it by 
the Board both at Des Moines ana Spring- 
field. 

This was, as the communication to the 
Berkeley Street Church states, the third 
time Mr. Noyes’s application for appoint- 
ment came before the Prudential Com- 








charge the plan for the centennial cele- 


renewed in April, 1887, and presented a 
third time in October, 1888. The Com- 
mittee, after a careful examination of the 
applicaut in 1886, decided that they could 
not appoint him because his views con- 
cerning probation after death were not in 
harmony with the basis of faith to which 
the Board had adhered in all its oper- 
ations. The written statement of Mr. 
Noyes showed clearly that he regarded 
the doctrine of probation after death as 
‘*scriptural, not as explicitly revealed but 
asin harmony with the Scripture,” and 
as ‘‘important” because it honors Christ 
in giving completeness to his work, and 
that ‘* increasing light inclined him to it 
more and more.” The decision of the 
Prudential Committee was definitely ap- 
proved by the Board at Des Moines,which 
also advised a continuance of the ‘ can- 
tion ” exercised in this and other cases. 
The second application of Mr. Noyes 
resulted in the same decision as before, 
his views having undergone no material 
change on the point at issue. This ac- 
tion, too, was approved by the Board at 
its Springfield meeting, and the Commit- 
tee was exhorted to exercise ‘‘ unabated 
carefulness in guarding the Board from 
any committal to the approval of that 
doctrine.” 

The third application came as the re- 
sult of the Council which, at the call of 
the Berkeley Street Church ordained Mr. 
Noyes last month. It was clear to every- 
body that the Prudential Committee 
could not commission Mr. Noyes unless 
he had changed his views. The Com- 
mittee in its previous action had left the 
way open to his acceptance whenever his 
views should become materially modi- 
fied so that he would come within the | 
limits indicated by President Storrs in 
his letter of acceptance. Some thought 
that his examination before the Council 
indicated that he held the doctrine less 
firmly; but the Prudential Committee 
found him still of the same mind as be- 
fore. He declared that he had not con- 
sciously altered his opinions or the ex- 
pression of them, and he used this lan- 
guage: 

“T entertain a reasonable hope that the 
love of God in Christ will be revealed after 
death to those who have not received him 
or rejected bim cn earth.” ... “It 
gives me acomforting thought of God. [ 
do not promise to seal my lips to any one 
when I believe he could be helped to God 
by knowing what my hope was, but I would 
speak to them only with the hope of bring- 
ing them nearer to God.” 


If with these facts before it the Pruden- 
tial Committee had proceeded to com- 
mission Mr. Noyes it would have deserved 
and received the severest censure. Its 
instructions were positive and emphatic, 
lt was to guard the Board from any com; 
mittal to the approval of the doctrine, and 
the Board had itself indicated what inter- 
pretation was to be put on its instruc- 
tions. The fact that a Council bad ex- 
amined Mr. Noyes and ordained him, and 
expressed a favorable opinion of his fit- 
ness to enter upon missionary service 
abroad could not control the Prudential 
Committee because the Board at Spring- 
field had definitely rejected the proposal 
that the action of councils should govern 
in the administration of the Prudential 
Committee. The Prudential Commit- 
tee, therefore, did exactly right in 
notifying the Berkeley Street Church 
that Mr. Noyes could not be accepted as a 
missionary of the Board. This much 
is as clear as sunlight. The Committee 
has treated the case courteously, patient- 
ly and judicially, and the friends of Mr. 
Noyes have not the slightest excuse for 
complaint. They ought now to cease to 
harass the Board, but we have no idea 
that they will. They have declared their 
intention of supporting Mr. Noyes as an 
independent missionary; and they will 
hardly, we fear, heed the protest of the 
Prudential Committee against sending 
him to any field occupied by the Ameri- 
can Board. There is, unhappily, no rea- 
son for believing that the conduct of the 
Andover party will be less antagonistic 
to the Board than it has been in the past. 
The only thing for the Board to do is 
to pursue resolutely and faithfully the 





mittee. It was made first in June, 1886, 


policy which has been approved by the 
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churches and honored by God in its suc- 
cesses, and let the troublers in Israel fol- 
low their own divergent pathway. 


_ 
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THE FALL OF PAGEANTRY. 


THE indictment of Mr. Parnell and fifty 
other Irish members of Parliament before 
a royal commission of judges opens the 
most important State trial since the eon- 
demnation of CharlesI. It is rather to 
be compared with the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings; but if the importance 
of the question involved, namely the 
character and loyalty of the whole Irish 
membership of Par!iament, dwarfs into 
insigniticance all that which was involved 
in the trial of Warren Hastings, the ab- 
sence of state and dignity in the present 
trial makes a most remarkable contrast. 
It proves that in the real business of pub- 
lic life we have escaped, even in mon- 
archical England, the age of fuss and 
feathers, and have come down to demo- 
cratic simplicity and common sense. 

Read Macaulay’s gorgeous account of 
the trial of Hastings in 1788, just a cen- 
tury ago. It took place in the historic 
hall of Westminster, whose gray walls 
were covered with scarlet, and shone, as 
never before or since, with radiant il- 
lumination. More than one hundred and 
fifty peers sat as judges in gold and ermine 
robes. A brilliant crowd of ambassadors 
and diplomatists filled seats of honor. 
All the grace and female loveliness of the 
court and of society, from the Queen to 
Mrs. Siddons was there, Burke, the in- 
comparable orator, and the brilliant Sheri- 
dan had their distinguished parts in the 
famous ceremony which took eight years 
to accomplish. Instead of all this style 
and glory, we have now a small room 
consecrated to divorce suits, three special 
commissioners in plain black gowns, a 
hundred and fifty scribblers for the press, 
one of them a female journalist, four or 
five curious ladies perched up in a niche 
above the jury-box, and an array of pros- 
ing attorneys, who offer no eloqueuce 
but mean strict business. The glory is 
gone, but the purpose and business are 
there, 

All this tells the doom of the spec- 
tacular and showy in public affairs. Par- 
liament, like our Congress, is not im- 
It has no dignity but that of 
simplicity and purpose. The day of pro- 
cessions and crowns and purple em- 
broideries has passed. They may linger in 
certain state ceremonies, but those cere- 
monies convey nothing but a reminder of 
what once had vital meaning, They may 
be seen in two places, in a Queen’s recep- 
tion—for a Queen has now no other func- 
tion except that of being an anachronistic 
display—and in an ecclesiastical proces- 
sion, like one of the public assemblies of 
the Pan-Anglican Bishops at Lambeth. 
A certain apologetic air of unreality 
hangs about them. The world is at work, 
and not figuring for show. Men feel 
ashamed to be set up in fine clothes to be 
looked at. The simplicity of republics 
is invading the monarchies. Business 
displaces fuss and feathers. The hundred 
years from Hastings to Parnell covers a 
noticeable change in the tone of the 
public mind toward the pageantries of 
public lite and station. 


Editorial Votes. 


Every Christian should, for his own 
comfort as well as usefulness avd power, so 
think and live that at least three things 
will be so settled in his mind as to beto 
him practical certainties, and hence taken 
out of the category of matters in doubt or 
dispute. The first of these things is that 
the Bible is in fact—what it purports to be 
—the inspired Word of God, and conse- 
quently the supreme rule to guide human 
thought on all subjects that come within 
the scope of its authority. The Christian 
cannot afford to have this an open ques- 
tion; he need not and should not be con- 
stantly arguing it with himself. Having 
once settled the question for what he deems 
sufficient reasons, let him thereafter regard 
that settlement as final for this life. The 
second thing is to determine definitely and 
distinctly what is the plan of salvation for 
sin ners and what is the work of Christ in 
that plan as taught in the Bible. The 
eaching of the Bible is very plain on this 





pressive. 








point ; indeed, so plain that any person of 
ordinary intelligence can by studying the 
Book make himself as practically certain 
ashe can be in regard to anything. Let 
such a‘ person read Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and he will there find the question 
relating to a sinner’s salvation so com- 
pletely answered as to preclude all doubt. 
Having read this Epistle carefully, he may 
safely say to himself: ‘I know as certainly 
as I can know anything what isthe divine 
method of saving sinners.” The third 
thingis that every Christian should so live 
as to be practically certain that he has 
complied, is complying, and means to com- 
ply, with the conditions of salvation, as 
specified in the Gospel of Christ. There is 
no mystery about these conditions and no 
impracticability in compliance therewith. 
Any one can so clearly and positively bea 
Christian in the manner of his life as to ex- 
clude all just occasion for doubt in his own 
mind whether Le is such or not, and if this 
is not the state of his experience, then he is 
not what he may beand what he ought to 
be. Paul was not a doubter as to his own 
piety, either in life or in death; and there 
is no reason in the Gospel system itself why 
any Christian should be such. We ask our 
readers to consider these three points, each 
by itself, and then all of them together. 
Believe the Bible; find out and believe 
what it says about the sinner’s salva- 
tion; then do the things which it specifies 
as the conditions of that salvation; and 
then, without fear, hesitation or doubt, 
cherish the hope of Heaven. Hope under 
these circumstances is no presumption ; it 
has the guaranty of the power, the grace, 
and promise of God to authorize and sus- 
tain it. 


IF we seemed to intimate, what we did 
not say, that Mrs. Deland, author of ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,”’ is a Unitarian, we con- 
veyed anerror. She was brought up in the 
Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania, and 
was a communicant in that Church before 
she moved to Boston, where, we believe, she 
has attended the Episcopal Church. But 
that does not at all mitigate her error in 
representing the pastor of the Presby- 
terian church as all the time preaching 
nothing but the doctrine of Hell, and 
giving out hymns to be sung which 
have not been sung for seventy years. 
We exposed the absurdity, and have 
had a number of letters thanking us for 
telling the facts as they are. We might 
have added that another lurid, common 
meter hymn, also long unused, she says 
was sung to *‘Windham,”’ a long meter 
tune! But, after a month of investigation, 
The Christian Register, of Boston, sup 
ports Mrs. Deland by telling of a lady who 
“this very summer attended an orthodox 
church not many miles from Boston,” where 
the sermon was on “ Hell,” and the hymn 
was sung beginning *‘ Hell’! tis a word of 
dreadful sound’’; among the seven verses 
of which, all sung, we understand, was the 
following: 

“The wretches rave, o’erwhelmed with woe, 

And bite their everlasting chains; 
But with their rage their torments grow; 
Resentment but augments their pains.” 

Other similar hymns are quoted from the 
hymn-book. The statement that any 
hymn-book is still in use in an ortho- 
dox church near Boston, which contains 
these unlyrical and unsingable hymns, 
seemed, we confess, incredible. We get a 
little light when we are further told that 
the hymn-book is John Dobell’s ‘“ Selec- 
tion.”” That hymn-book was issued eighty- 
two years ago, in England, and was re- 
printed, in 1810, in ‘** Mortis-town,” N. J., 
and has not been reprinted, we supposed, 
since 1825. That, with all the enterprise of 
new compilers and publishers, it still lingers 
in any out-of-the-way hamlet in New Eng- 
land is amazing. We should not believe it 
except that The Christian Register vouches 
for the bona fides of its informant. As it 
is we would like to be able to verify the 
statement. We should be glad to hear 
from any of our readers of avy church they 
know of, in New England or out of it, Con- 
gregational (which is what The Christian 
Register means by “ orthodox’’) or of any 
other denomination, in which Dobell’s old 
Collection is still in regular use. 





WE have received the following from one 
of the senior deacons of the Berkeley Street 
Congregational Church, Boston: 


To THe Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Will the editor of Tae INDPENDENT allow the 
correction of a statement made by your Boston 
correspondent, relating to the Council held to 
ordain Mr. Wim. H. Noyes as a foreign mission- 
ary? Speaking of the “church calling the 
Council,” he says: “ It"—the church—“is re- 
ceiving this year $5,000 from the Massachusetts 





Home Missionary Society,” and in another 


place you say: “It is an anomaly for a chureh 
which is not self-supporting,” etc. These state- 
ments are wholly misleading to one not ac- 
quainted with the facts. Ist. Berkeley Street 
Church is, and always has been, self-supporting. 
It has never, certainly not for the past twenty- 
five years, asked “aid” from any Home Mission- 
ary Society. The church is just now prosecut- 
ing at the ** South End” a new work in this city, 
a work somewhat experimental. In the prose- 
cution of that work it is using a portion of what 
is called“ the Swett legacy”—a Unitarian’s gift 
to the Home Missionary Society, and which has 
been designated for special * evangelistic work 
in our cities and large towns.” Park Street 
Church has for several years received an an- 
nual sum from this same legacy, and is using 
it, we doubt not, in good work at the ** North 
End.” 

Bat no part of this fund, or any other given 
for the “Berkeley Temple” work, will go 
toward the support of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes. Ev- 
ery dollar of their support will come, not from 
Berkeley Street Church, but from a fund placed 
in their hands, for this one and sole object. It 
would come to them in no other way, and for 
no other purpose. P. 

Boston, November 4th, 1888. 

In reply we have to say that our remark 
that it is an ‘‘anomaly for a church not 
self-supporting,’ etc., was based partly on 
the statement of our Boston correspondent, 
that the Berkeley Street Church was re- 
ceiving $5,000 a year from the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, and partly 
on the statement made to the Council that 
the young people of the church had started 
a subscription for the support of Mr. Noyes. 
Our correspondent says that one of the 
officers of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society confirms his statement that 
the Berkeley Street Church is receiving 
$5,000 from the Society this year. When 
our correspondent asked whether this sum 
was given under limitations he was in- 
formed that when the Berkeley Street 
Church a year or so ago was nearly in col- 
lapse, it was proposed by the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society to give it $2,500, 
if it would get a popular preacher, 
make the pews free, and conduct an evan- 
gelistic work. This led to the calling of 
Mr. Dickinson, and the making of the en- 
terprise a ‘ people’s church.’”’ Individuals 
in the city put in considerable sums to aid 
the enterprise, until some $19,000 was se- 
cured for the first year. The church edifice 
was repaired and other expenses incurred; 
and presently Mr. Dickinson came to the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
and said they had not money enough for 
all their enterprises, and asked for more to 
earry out their evangelistic work. The 
result was that another grant of $2,500 for 
the year was made. Says our correspond- 
ent: 

“That the money is taken from the ‘Swett 
legacy’ is doubtless true: but that legacy is a 
part of the funds of the M. H. M.S. That 
this money is used for evangelistic work in 
this city is undoubtedly true; the enterprise 
asa whole is distinctively evangelistic. It is 
very difficult to distinguish, as Mr. Pratt does, 
between the church as such and the Berkeley 
Street evangelistic enterprise ; but he has the 
right toask that the discrimination be fecog- 
nized for what it. is worth. 

“Park Street Church, the Home Mission 
Secretary says, has $300 from the Society to 
aid a work in the * North End,’ and the Fast 
Boston Church (Maverick) has $500 to use in 
the same way.” 





WE have heard it said, and it may be 
true, that The Catholic Review of this eity 
is one of the ablest journals representing 
its Church in the United States. There is, 
however, (may we venture tosuggest it 2) a 
lack of gentleness in its comments on its 
neighbors which suggests more curtness 
than curtesy. Tnus we quote from its last 
issue: 

“Why should honest and sincere men, like 
the well-informed editors of the Christian Ad- 
vocate and THE INDEPENDENT, no sooner begin 
to talk on Catholic matters than they lie like 
sons of Beelzebub, pouring out falsehoods so 
fast that no refutation is possible? You can 
take up scarcely a number of the respectable 
journals here mentioned that does not contain 
some brilliant or stale falsehood against the 
Catholic Church. And as for the inferior jour- 
nals, the Churchman, the Observer, those pub- 
lished throughout the states, the air they 
breathe is chock-full of lying microbes, and 
their editors are in a perpetual fever of fury 
against Catholicity. [s it really necessary for 
the existence of these papers that they should 
so act, and must all their attacks on the one- 
true Church have the strong flavor of false- 
hood? Would not it be well at times to attack 
with the truth? Even the Devil occasionally 
appears as an angel of light, and as such 
scores his best successes.” 

Of course we were anxious to know just 
where THE INDEPENDENT had been lying 
“like ason of Beelzebub,” and with no little 
anxiety we awaited the specification. Here 
it is. It is in “the letters of ‘a Liberal 
Catholic,’ which intimate that the Catholic 
American mind is tied to a stake and slow- 





ly being overcooked in Roman op 
That is all. We can only say that we 
not vouch for the opinions of OUT corre, 
spondents, for have not Free Tragq 


~ 
Catholic bishops written forus? w 7 : 


A “Liberal Catholic” might have 

in our columns we should disclaim 
responsibility for it accuracy, But the 
fact is we have been publishing no Series of 
articles under that name, and we await 9 
correction from the journal which so angrily 
accuses us of falsehood. 





WE profoundly regret the defeat of the 
Hon. Warner Miller in this state ang the 
re-election of Governor Hill. The gy 
of the latter is mainly due to the liquop. 
sellers of the state and the Third Party Pro. 
hibitionists. It is easy to understand why 
the former should have preferred Governor 
Hill. He is on their side, and can be de 
pended upon to use the veto power for the 
defeat of any legislation not favored by: 
them. But it is not so easy to see why 
political Probibitionists, who profess to be 
friends of the temperance cause, should 
take a course that virtually allies them 
with the liquor saloons of this state, ang 
practically serves the rum-selling interest, 
These gentlemen, however honest in their 
purpose, have done just what the rum. 
Democracy of the state desired that they 
should do. The sensible course on their 
part would have been to support Warner 
Miller. The legislature of the state ip 
both houses is, however, overwhelmingly 
Republican; and we trust that it will again 
put Governor Hill to the test of vetoing or 
signing reform bills in respect to the ballot 
andthe temperance cause. The Republican 
Party has nothing to gain by playing the 
game of tast and loose on either of these 
questions, or any question of needed rm 
form. Governor Hill’s success, with the 
rum interest behind him, should not change 
its attitude to the breadtb ofa hair. Ballot 
reform is bound to come, and increased re 
striction of the liquor traffic is bound to 
come; and both must come, and, in the end, 
will come through the ascendancy of the 
Republican Party. 





THE Third Party has cut a sorry figure in. 


the campaign just closed. Powerless to 
make it has marred what others have 
made. It boasts loudly of an increase over 
the vote of four years ago; but its tide has 
ebbed since the flood of 1886, and never was 
its feebleness as an instrument for positive 
achievement more marked than in the elec 
tions of last week. As an infant has power 
to drag down and destroy a costly vase 90 
the Third Party in districts where the rum 
democracy and the temperance Republicans 
were closely matched, has been able to 
defeat temperance candidates and elect 
saloon men. With a wickedness rarely 
paralleled in politics they have fought the 
cause of local option and increased restrie- 
tion in New Jersey, and done what they 
could to throw the legislature into the 
hands of the rum Democrats. While Re 
publican candidates were pledged to up 
hold the local option high-license law the 
Democratic candidates were pledged to 
repeal it. In the face of this peril the 
Third Party trotted out their own candi- 
dates with a sublime disregard of results. 
The issue was quite as sharply detined in 
this state where Warner Miller took the 
stump in »ehalf of churches and decency 
against the saloon, and the Third Party to 
its lasting shame treated the brave cham- 
pion of temperance as tho, in their estima- 
tion, he was on no higher plane than the 
champion of the saloons. To the credit of 
thousands hitherto identified with the 
Third Party they voted for Warner Millet 
and for the Republican ticket in New Jer 
sey, leaving the Third Party decidedly 
weaker than it was in 1886 and 1887. We 
shall give some attention to the returns 
when they are gathered in and show how 
earnest temperance people repudiate ifs 
mischievous policy. Nothing more clearly 
indicates the doom of the Party than the 
frantic appeal of The Voice for signatures 
to the following pledge: 

“ Until the liquor question is rightly settled, 
I will never vote for a man tor astate or D& 
tional office who is not a Prohibitionist, or who 
has been put in nomination by a party that does 
not believe in Prohibition.” 
Desperate fear of desertion must have in 
spired this foolish pledge. 





CABINET-MAKING for General Harrison 
began before it was fairly known that he 
was elected. The Press proposes some ¢X 
cellent names and doubtless General Har- 
rison will make his selection from them, 
not because the Press recommends them, 
but because the Press list includes about 
all who are available for the positions. 











There seems to be a general agreement that a 
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Blaine will not be Secretary of State, 
. ‘ will either have a foreign post or go 
a the Senate. Even The Evening Post, 
ich made so much of the senseless cry 
as Blaine and not Harrison who 
gs running for the Presidency, now ex- 
cae the belief that the Man from Maine 
rn pot be a member of Harrison’s Cabi- 
net. There are excellent reasons for be- 
tieving that the Post’s belief is correct. 
John Sherman seems to be the general 
choice for Secretary of State. General Har- 
rison could not select an abler statesman for 
his chief adviser. There is also a general 
feeling that Warner Miller, who made such 
a magnificent fight in this stateand proved 
himself a man of exceptional courage and 
ability should have a place in the Cabinet, 
perhaps the Department of the Interior. At- 
torney-General Michener, of Indiana, is 
spoken of for Attorney-General at Wash- 
ington, and Mr. John C. New, of the same 
state, has, it is thought, a good claim on 
onewof the departments. Of course both 
could not be chosen. General Alger’s name 
js coupled with the portfolio of the War 
Department, and Senator Allison would, it 
js thought, make an excellent Secretary of 
the Treasury. General Harrison will doubt- 
Jess consider all the nominations proposed, 
and when the time comes quietly make his 
own selections. He is sure to make a wise 
and strong Cabinet. He is under no pledges, 
and he will consult, not the interests of 
politicians but of the country. 


wh 
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THE Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, Gover- 
nor-elect of Connecticut, publishes in the 
Hartford Courant under the heading, “Vile 
Slanders Refuted,”’ the following open let- 

*ter to the people of that state, in answer to 
the attacks on his personal character, which 
he says were printed and circulated by the 
Democratic National Committee through- 
out the state, during the late campaign: 


“To the People of Connecticut: 

“Thave rested patiently through the weeks 
of the campaign now about to close, under the 
slanderous attacks of a scurrilous sheet pub- 
lished in this city and circulated throughout 
the state by the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. In justice to the party which I have the 
honor to represent as its candidate for Gov- 
ernor, I simply desire to say that not asingle 
circumstance related by it to the hour of this 
writing has the least shadow of foundation in 
truth. 

“If, among the good people of this state to 
whom I am not personally known, something 
more than my own word should be necessary, i 
hereby agree to contribute to the charitable so- 
cieties of this city the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars on proof satisfactory to any three judges 
of the Supreme Court of this state of the truth- 
fulness of the specific charges made. 

** MorGAN G. BULKELEY.” 
The Courant in an editorial headed ‘ Slan- 
ders Bravely Met,” states that Mayor 
Bulkeley 
“has waited patiently to the end of the cam- 
paign, in order to avoid descending to Bird- 
sall’s level and appearing to enter upon any 
controversy with such a creature. He now ex- 
plicitly denies every story, and sweeps away the 
whole mass of dirt at once. The denial here in 
Hartford was entirely unnecessary. But where 
Mr, Bulkeley is personally unknown and where 
the Telegram. with its malicious inventions, has 
been widely circulated, it willserve to remove 
misapprehensions that may have been created 
and to show the disgraceful depths to which the 
Democratic managers have descended in their 
efforts to defeat him. Mr. Bulkeley is aman of 
his word, and in being grossly lied about by 
Birdsall he has some of the best company in 
Connecticut.” 
Mr. Bulkeley’s course is straightforward 
and manly, and he is entitled to the hearing 
he demands. His aecusers should either 
prove their charges or withdraw them. 





THE Democrats, of New York City, as will 
be seen by the following testimony of the 
World, have done their level best to defeat 
the Republican Party. The amount of 
money spent by that party here was not less 
than one million of dollars—all of which, so 
far as the national ticket was concerned, 
was lost—and with that vast sum another 
million went with it in bets. Here are the 
World’s figures: 

“ Whence comes all this money? 

“First, thethumbscrews. Every office-holder 
in New York was politely but firmly asked to 
give up 2% per cent. of his year’s wages, and 
few there were who did not give up. About 


~ $200,000 was raised this way. 


“Then the candidates were assessed. Each 
one of the eighty candidates en paid 
an average of $1.000 each. or $80,000. 

“Each one of sixty candidates for Assembly 
Was assessed an average of $2,0(0, or $120,000. 

“Each one of thirty-five candidates for Con- 
gTess was assessed an average of $5,000 each, 
Making a total of $175,000, 

“Acaieful computation of the assessments 
and gifts of the candidates for city and county 

runs up the pleasing figure of $200,000, in 
addition to Mr. Coogan’s alleged $100,000, which 


his friends declare to have been really spent—a 
neat little $10 per vote. Add here the $50.000 
assessed from the aspiring can¢idate for Coro- 
ner. In addition to all this were the handsome 
checks advanced by the rich candidates; the 
enormous ‘boodle’ collected from the liquor 
men and gamblers, which can only be cuessed 
at, and the money contributed by patriotic cit- 
izens who were not candidates this year, but 
who have hopes in the future, and whatever 
portions were forthcoming trom National and 
State committees, which realized the pivotal 
value of New York City, and did their duty to 
the extent of their treasuries. Oh, the money 
was forthcoming! It had to be; for Mr. Elec- 
tion does a cash business and sells nothing, be 
it legitimate or illegitimate, on time.” 





....The Evening Post and other Free 
Trade papers have sought to show that 
what they called the ‘‘ Free Trade scare ” 
had little influence on the result of last 
week, particularly in Connecticut; but the 
facts indicate that their reasoningin this 
matter is not on a sound basis. In 1884 the 
Republican majority in Connecticut in the 
Congressional vote was 577; in 1886 this was 
reversed, and the Democrats obtained a ma- 
jority of 1,347; in the elections of last week 
this majority was wiped out and a majority 
of 820 given for the Republican candidates. 
This shows a gain of 2,167 for the Republic- 
an policy of Protection over the returns of 
1888. 


..:. We are glad to see that the colored 
Presbyterians on the Atlanti¢ coast are a 
unit in opposition to the proposal to form 
an African Presbyterian Church. Says the 
Africo-American Presbyterian, of North 
Carolina: 

*** Eternally opposed to an Independent Afri- 
can Presbyterian Church’ is the universal sen- 
timent among us; and therefore we stand ready 
to receive the lonely and Independent Presby- 
tery of Texas into fellowship with one of our 
Synods whenever the way may be clear, just as 
we have been all along receiving colored Pres- 
byterian churches which had found their for- 
mer relations with the Southern Presbyteries 
uncongenial.” 


.... The Episcop:1 papers are excessive in 
the restraint they put on themselves in 
times of political excitement. Itis all the 
more remarkable, therefore, that just before 
the election The Churchman, in a well- 
considered editorial on its first page, ad- 
vocated strongly the election of Warner 
Miller as Governor of this state, and pro- 
nounced that ‘‘Governor Hill’s election 
means the free traffic in intoxicants.’’ We 
honor our contemporary for making this 
striking exception to its usual policy of 
non interference in political matters. 


.... The Third Party men are very unwi** 
ing to have comparisons of their vote made 
with two years ago, but insist on going 
back four years. This is rather surprising 
in a party that claims to be rapidly grow- 
ing. The fact is that it is a party whose 
scope belongs to local or state politics, and 
whose success must be found there, if any- 
where. Their unwillingness to compare 
their national vote with their state vote is 
a confession that their work and their only 
hope are in local and not national politics. 


.... The people, baving tried Democracy 
under President Cleveland for now nearly 
four years, have wisely come to theconclu- 
sion to place in the White House, as their 
President, a gentleman who represents the 
principles of the Republican Party, and 
will do credit to himself and the country in 
the high office to which they have just 
elected him. We have felt a strong confi- 
dence that such would be the result of the 
election. Cleveland Democracy is con- 
spicuously a total failure. 


.... Skeptics and free-thinkers often speak 
of death as *‘a leap intothe dark.”’ It is such 
to them. They do not believe enough to 
make it anything else. It is not so to the 
Christian. He dies in hope of going toa 
better and bappier world. This hope is 
founded on the Word of God; and this 
Word gives him cheering and glorious as- 
surances in respect to the heavenly life. It 
does not tell him all about Heaven; yet it 
says enough to make his death anything 
but “a leap into the dark.”’ 


....The Voice is greatly delighted with 
the fact, as it alleges, that the popular 
vote for Fisk and Brooks is some 300,000 in 
the United States, as against about 150,000 
for St. John and Daniel in 1884. What is 
gained for temperance by this increase of 
votes? Justnothingat all. What have the 
Third Party Prohibitionists ever gained for 
the cause of temperance? Just nothing at 
all. What, as a Third Party, will they ever 
gain? Just nothing at all. This tells the 
story in a few words. 


.... The Catholic Mirror says: 
“THE INDEPENDENT is compelled to acknowl- 





lic missions are to-day immeasurably above 
Protestant in the accomplishment of good.” 
Oh, no! Where, when, have we made any 
such acknowledgment? We honor the 
work, so far asit goes, of devoted Catholic 
missions; but for solid and permanent re- 
sults we believe they do not compare with 
Protestant missions. 


.-.-.J0ab may have done all right when, 
as the Scripture saith, 

“But Levi and Benjamin counted he not 
among them; for the king’s word was abomina- 
ble to Joab”; 

but the American people have decided dif- 
ferently in the present day, and have 
counted in Benjamin and Levi by a very 
handsome majority, and the word has been 
very agreeable to them. 


..-Now that the Republicans have a 
working majority in both Houses of the 
Fifty-first Congress, it is intimated that 
President-elect Harrison will soon after the 
4th of next March convene Congress in spe- 
cial session to take action on the question of 
tax revision and reduction of the annual 
revenue collected by the Government. The 
question is in good hands and will have at- 
tention, 


... The Democrats took their defeat very 
gracefully. The New York Times and the 
Springfield Republican, both formeriy 
Republican, were quite bitter. The Lven- 
ing Post accepted the result in a very 

1anly fashion. ‘After all,’ said a Demo- 
_crat to a Republican, “‘ Harrison will be as 
much my President as yours.’’ Nobody, we 
predict, will be sorry to own him. 


..-.It is sometimes said that ‘‘a guilty 
conscience needs no aecuser.”’ We have an 
illustration of this fact in the Pharisees 
who, upon hearing the parable of the two 
sons and that of the wicked husbandmen, 
perceived that Jesus ‘“‘spake of them,” and 
“sought to lay hands on him,’’ and would 
have done so if they had not “feared the 
multitude” who “ took him for a prophet,” 


.... Many men can easily become prophets 
as to the curses that will fall upon the 
heads of others for their sins, while they 
seem almost totally blind as to what will be 
the end of their own sins. Somehow they 
do not reason in regard to themselves as 
they do in respect to others. Here a de- 
ceived heart hath turned them aside. 


....T'o one who believes that the Bible is 
the Word of God, and that Jesus Christ is 
the only Saviour of sinners, nothing can 
be more astonisbing than the careless indif- 
ference with which millions treat both. 
They pay no attention to what ought to be 
their first concern. This is one of the mys- 
teries of human depravity. 


.... The people are glad to learn that Mr. 
Justice Matthews, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who has been sick for a 
considerable period, and at one time was 
thought to be ina very critical condition, 
is now in a fair way for complete recovery. 
The death of such a good man is always a 
public loss. 


.... The short, off-hand speeches, made by 
General Harrison during the recent canvass, 
won for him golden opinions among the 
people, and contributed not a little to the 
victory which has been gained by the Re- 
publican Party. These speeches were ad- 
mirable specimens of good sense well ex- 
pressed. 


....President Cleveland has, within the 
last eight years, been politically a lucky 
man; yet the election of last week shows 
that his luck has left him. On the 4th 
of next March, if he lives so long, he will 
leave the White House; and that will be 
the end of him, politically and socially. 


...-The Supreme Court of Nebraska de- 
cides thata marriage contracted in secret, 
and long kept secret, is, nevertheless, valid. 
This may be good lawin that state, but it 
ought not to be good law anywhere. All 
such marriages are against a sound public 
policy. 

..--The poet Whittier,in sending us a 
poem for our Thanksgiving number, has 
this tosay of the election of General Harri- 
son: 

“Of course we are all rejoived at the result 
of the election to which THE INDEPENDENT has 
contributed much,” 

...-English Free Traders are both sur- 
prised and regretful over the defeat of 
President Cleveland. This is their own 
matter. The majority of the American 
people are pleased with what excites their 
regret. 

-... Warner Miller made a most splendid 
canvass in this state, and greatly aided in 
carrying the state for Harrison and Morton 
and, tho defeated by the rum power, he will 


Heligions Intelligence. 
THE GENERAL MISSIONARY CON- 
VENTION OF THE DISCIPLES. 


CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO. 


BY J. Z. TYLER. 








THE annual Missionary Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ was held in Spring- 
field, Ill., October 23-26. This Convention 
embraces the General Christian Missionary 
Society, the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society and the Christian Women’s Board 
of Missions. The first is engaged in home 
work, the second in foreign, and the third 
is occupied in both fields. Their annual 
meetings have no authority over the faith or 
discipline of the churches but are solely for 
missionary, evangelistic and benevolent 
work. The General Society was organized 
in 1849, the Foreign Society in 1874, and the 
Christian Women’s Board in 1875. 
The Christian Women’s Board depends 
for its financial support almost entirely 
upon auxiliary societies in the local 
churches. The whole number cf these 
auxiliartes is estimated at 1,161, with a 
membership of about 14,000. The contribu- 
tions during the past year amounted to $22, . 
334.74. The Jamaica missions reported 
seventeen stations with 1,251 members and 
700 in attendance at their schools. The 
India mission and all the bome missions 
were reported in healthful and growing 
condition, The women’are enlisting the 
children in their mission enterprises by or- 
gavizing bands where they may receive 
missionary intelligence and make their 
offerings for the missionary work. During 
the past year 117 new bands were organized, 
making 415 in all. These bands contrib- 
uted $4,068 during the year. 

The Secretary of the General Society pre- 
sente:l the following summary of labor: 


Men employed in whole or part............. 85 
A IS iis 50.05.9005: 0080s peckxeeesade pies 7,011 
GRIN sia ccs «008 0-00 00995<hesiestennd ae 2,859 
I iiniasvncestdanoechassieteeeoderuieel 808 
COUR ONION oo: 5s nk crigee:icescetevnnon 472 
Churches visited and assisted........,...... 107 
New and unorganized places visited.... ... 51 
Churches organised..........-.ssscccsessccee 10 


This does not include the work done by the 
State organizations. The reports of these 
for this year not being before me, I present 
the sammary of their work for 1887, as giv- 
ing a fair exhibit of this department of the 
home missionary activities of the Disciples; 


Missionaries in whole or part........., 200 
gS er pen ee ie 64,273 
PRIN, on 50: 5 05 ae50ites teense 24,804 
a er ee ee 8,970 
Other QOSCRTOIG, oaa.csis cvs occrcdeeccsns 5,184 
New and unorganized places visited.. 826 
Churches visited end assis*ed.... ..... 1,878 
Churches organized.................... 123 
Places assisted in building............. 68 


Raised by State Boards................. $83,422 58 


Raised by County and Disrrict Boards. 29,827 49 
Raised by evangelists for local work.. 89,571 44 


The financial exhibit. of the Gengral So- 
ciety showed that the year was begun with 
a balance of $1.371. There was collected 
during the year 328,384. Thedisbursements 
amounted to 325,766, leaving a balance of 
33,989. 

The Church Extension Fund of the Gen- 
eral Society reported receipts, during the 
year, amounting to $7,027.80 in cash, and 
$20,321 in pledges. It is the rule govern- 
ing this fund, to make no loan for a longer 
period than five years, nor for a larger 
amount than '$500, nor toachurch whose 
building costs more than $5,000. The 
collection of this fund was begun in 1884, 
During the session of the Convention 
pledges were made to the Church Extension 
Fund aggregating $60,281.57. 

A conference committee appointed two 
years ago to meeta conference committee 
of the Free Baptist Church to consider the 
question of union, reported that union 
would involve four fundamental points: 1. 
The adoption of a name honoring Christ as 
the sole head of the Church. 2, The creed 
basis that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 3, 
Conformity of the work to the model of the 
New Testament. 4. Recognition of the in- 
dependence of the congregations in local 
affairs. 

The committee also recommended co- 
operative union so faras practicable to com- 
mence at once. This report was signed by 
both committees. A committee of five was 
appointed to continue. the efforts for 
union. 

The Foreign Society sustains 24 mission 
stations, employs 37 missionaries and 22 
helpers. These missions report 798 addi- 
tions during the year,giving a net gain of 583, 
There are 2,473 converts in these missions, 
with 2,689 children in their Sunday-schools, 
and 380 in their day schools. The total re- 
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churches and honored by God in its suc- 
cesses, and let the troublers in Israel fol- 
low their own divergent pathway. 


_— 
> 


THE FALL OF PAGEANTRY. 


THE indictment of Mr. Parnell and fifty 
other Irish members of Parliament before 
aroyalcommission of judges opens the 
most important State trial since the eon- 
demnation of CharlesI. It is rather to 
be compared with the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings; but if the importance 
of the question involved, namely the 
character and loyalty of the whole Irish 
membership of Parliament, dwarfs into 
insignificance all that which was involved 
in the trial of Warren Hastings, the ab- 
sence of state and dignity in the present 
trial makes a most remarkable contrast. 
It proves that in the real business of pub- 
lic life we have escaped, even in mon- 
archical England, the age of fuss and 
feathers, and have come down to demo- 
cratic simplicity and common sense. 

Read Macaulay’s gorgeous account of 
the trial of Hastings in 1788, just a cen- 
tury ago. It took place in the historic 
hall of Westminster, whose gray walls 
were covered with scarlet, and shone, as 
never before or since, with radiant il- 
lumination. More than one hundred and 
fifty peers sat as judges in gold and ermine 
robes. A brilliant crowd of ambassadors 
and diplomatists filled seats of honor. 
All the grace and female loveliness of the 
court and of society, from the Queen to 
Mrs. Siddons was there, Burke, the in- 
comparable orator, and the brilliant Sheri- 
dan had their distinguished parts in the 
famous ceremony which took eight years 
to accomplish. Instead of all this style 
and glory, we have now a small room 
consecrated to divorce suits, three special 
commissioners in plain black gowns, a 
hundred and fifty scribblers for the press, 
one of them a female journalist, four or 
five curious ladies perched up in a niche 
above the jury-box, and an array of pros- 
ing attorneys, who offer no eloqueuce 
but mean strict business. The glory is 
gone, but the purpose and business are 
there, 

All this tells the doom of the spec- 
tacular and showy in public affairs. Par- 
liament, like our Congress, is not im- 
It has no dignity but that of 
simplicity and purpose. The day of pro- 
cessions and crowns and purple em- 
broideries has passed. They may linger in 
certain state ceremonies, but those cere- 
monies convey nothing but a reminder of 
what once had vital meaning, They may 
be seen in two places, in a Queen’s recep- 
tion—for a Queen has now no other func- 
tion except that of being an anachronistic 
display—and in an ecclesiastical proces- 
sion, like one of the public assemblies of 
the Pan-Anglican Bishops at Lambeth. 
A certain apologetic air of unreality 
hangs about them. The world is at work, 
and not figuring for show. Men feel 
ashamed to be set up in fine clothes to be 
looked at. The simplicity of republics 
is invading the monarchies. Business 
displaces fuss and feathers. The hundred 
years from Hastings to Parnell coversa 
noticeable change in the tone of the 
public mind toward the pageantries of 
public life and station. 


Cditorial Notes. 


Every Christian should, for his 
comfort as well as usefulness and power, so 
think and live that at least three things 
will be so settled in his mind as to beto 
him practical certainties, and hence taken 
out of the category of matters in doubt or 
dispute. The first of these things is that 
the Bible is in fact—what it purports to be 
—the inspired Word of God, and conse- 
quently the supreme rule to guide human 
thought on all subjects that come within 
the scope of its authority. The Christian 
cannot afford to have this an open ques- 
tion; he need not and should not be con- 
stantly arguing it with himself. Having 
once settled the question for what he deems 
sufficient reasons, let him thereafter regard 
that settlement as final for this life. The 
second thing is to determine definitely and 
distinctly what is the plan of salvation for 
sin ners and what is the work of Christ in 
that plan as taught in the Bible. The 
eaching of the Bible is very plain on this 





pressive. 





own 





point ; indeed, so plain that any person of 
ordinary intelligence can by studying the 
Book make himself as practically certain 
ashe can be in regard to anything. Let 
such a‘ person read Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and he will there find the question 
relating to a sinner’s salvation so com- 
pletely answered as to preclude all doubt. 
Having read this Epistle carefully, he may 
safely say to himself: “I know as certainly 
as I can know anything whatis the divine 
method of saving sinners.” The third 
thingis that every Christian should so live 
as to be practically certain that he has 
complied, is complying, and means to com- 
ply, with the conditions of salvation, as 
specified in the Gospel of Christ. There is 
no mystery about these conditions and no 
impracticability in compliance therewith. 
Any one can so clearly and positively bea 
Christian in the manner of his life as to ex- 
clude all just occasion for doubt in his own 
mind whether Le is such or not, and if this 
is not the state of his experience, then he is 
not what he may beand what he ought to 
be. Paul was not adoubter as to his own 
piety, either in life or in death; and there 
is no reason in the Gospel system itself why 
any Christian should be such. We ask our 
readers to consider these three points, each 
by itself, and then all of them together. 
Believe the Bible; find out and believe 
what it says about the sinner’s salva- 
tion; then do the things which it specifies 
as the conditions of that salvation; and 
then, without fear, hesitation or doubt, 
cherish the hope of Heaven. Hope under 
these circumstances is no presumption ; it 
has the guaranty of the power, the grace, 
and promise of God to authorize and sus- 
tain it. 


IF we seemed to intimate, what we did 
not say, that Mrs. Deland, author of ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,”’ is a Unitarian, we con- 
veyed anerror. She was brought up in the 
Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania, and 
was acommunicant in that Church before 
she moved to Boston, where, we believe, she 
has attended the Episcopal Church. But 
that does not at all mitigate her error in 
representing the pastor of the Presby- 
terian church as all the time preaching 
nothing but the doctrine of Hell, and 
giving out hymns to be sung which 
have not been sung for seventy years. 
We exposed the absurdity, and have 
had a number of letters thanking us for 
telling the facts as they are. We might 
have added that anuther lurid, common 
meter hymn, also long unused, she says 
was sung to *‘Windham,” a long meter 
tune! But, after a month of investigation, 
The Christian Register, of Boston, sup 
ports Mrs. Deland by telling of a lady who 
“this very summer attended an orthodox 
church not many miles froin Boston,’’ where 
the sermon was on “ Hell,’ and the hymn 
was sung beginning *‘ Hell’! tis a word of 
dreadful sound’’; among the seven verses 
of which, all sung, we understand, was the 
following: 

“The wretches rave, o’erwheimed with woe, 

And bite their everlasting chains; 
But with their rage their torments grow; 
Resentment but augments their pains.” 

Other similar hymns are quoted from the 
hymn-book. The statement that any 
hymn-book is still in use in an ortho- 
dox church near Boston, which contains 
these unlyrical and unsingable hymns, 
seemed, we confess, incredible. We get a 
little light when we are further told that 
the hymn-book is John Dobell’s “ Selec- 
tion.”” That hymn-book was issued eighty- 
two years ago, in England, and was re- 
printed, in 1810, in ** Mortis-town,” N. J., 
and has not been reprinted, we supposed, 
since 1825. That, with all the enterprise of 
new compilers and publishers, it still lingers 
in any out-of-the-way hamlet in New Eng- 
landis amazing. We should not believe it 
except that The Christian Register vouches 
for the bona fides of its informant. As it 
is we would like to be able to verify the 
statement. We should be glad to hear 
from any of our readers of avy church they 
Know of, in New England or out of it, Con- 
gregational (which is what The Christian 
Register means by “ orthodox’’) or of any 
other denomination, in which Dobell’s old 
Collection is still in regular use. 

WE have received the following from one 
of the senior deacons of the Berkeley Street 
Congregational Church, Boston: 

To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Will the editor of THe INDPENDENT allow the 
correction of a statement made by your Boston 
correspondent, relating to the Council held to 
ordain Mr. Wim. H. Noyes as a foreign mission- 
ary? Speaking of the “church calling the 
Council,” he says: * It’—the church—“is re- 
ceiving this year $5,000 from the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society,” and in another 
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place you say: “It is an anomaly for a chureh 
which is not self-supporting,” etc. These state- 
ments are wholly misleading to one not ac- 
quainted with the facts. ist. Berkeley Street 
Church is, and always has been, self-supporting. 
It has never, certainly not for the past twenty- 
five years, asked “aid” from any Home Mission- 
ary Society. The church is just now prosecut- 
ing at the ** South End” a new work in this city, 
a work somewhat experimental. In the prose- 
cution of that work it is using a portion of what 
is called “ the Swett legacy”—a Unitarian’s gift 
to the Home Missionary Society, and which has 
been designated for special ** evangelistic work 
in our cities and large towns.” Park Street 
Church has for several years received anu an- 
nual sum from this same legacy, and is using 
it, we doubt not, in good work at the ** North 
End.” 

Bat no part of this fund, or any other given 
for the “Berkeley Temple” work, will go 
toward the support of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes. Ev- 
ery dollar of their support will come, not from 
Berkeley Street Church, but from a fund placed 
in their hands, for this one and sole object. It 
would come to them in no other way, and for 
no other purpose. P. 

Boston, November 4th, 1888. 

In reply we have to say that our remark 
that it is an ‘‘anomaly for a church not 
self-supporting,’ etc., was based partly on 
the statement of our Boston correspondent, 
that the Berkeley Street Church was re- 
ceiving $5,000 a year from the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, and partly 
on the statement made to the Council that 
the young people of the church had started 
a subscription for the support of Mr. Noyes. 
Our correspondent says that one of the 
officers of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society confirms his statement that 
the Berkeley Street Church is receiving 
$5,000 from the Society this year. When 
our correspondent asked whether this sum 
was given under limitations he was in- 
formed that when the Berkeley Street 
Church a year or so ago was nearly in col- 
lapse, it was proposed by the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society to give it $2,500, 
if it would get a popular preacher, 
make the pews free, and conduct an evan- 
gelistic work. This led to the calling of 
Mr. Dickinson, and the making of the en- 
terprise a ‘* people’s church.’”’ Individuals 
in the city put in considerable sums to aid 
the enterprise, until some $19,000 was se- 
cured for the first year. The church edifice 
was repaired and other expenses incurred; 
and presently Mr. Dickinson came to the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
and said they had not money enough for 
all their enterprises, and asked for more to 
earry out their evangelistic work. The 
result was that another grant of $2,500 for 
the year was made. Says our correspond- 
ent: 

“That the money is taken from the ‘Swett 
legacy’ is doubtless true: but that legacy is a 
part of the funds of the M. H. M.S. That 
this money is used for evangelistic work in 
this city is undoubtedly true; the enterprise 
asa whole is distinctively evangelistic. It is 
very difficult to distinguish, as Mr. Pratt does, 
between the church as such and the Berkeley 
Street evangelistic enterprise ; but he has the 
right toask that the discrimination be fecog- 
nized for what it is worth. 

“Park Street Church, the Home Mission 
Secretary says, has $300 from the Society to 
aid a work in the * North End,’ and the East 
Boston Church (Maverick) has $500 to use in 
the same way.” 

WE have heard it said, and it may be 
true, that The Catholic Review ot this eity 
is one of the ablest journals representing 
its Church in the United States. There is, 
however, (may we venture tosuggest it 2) a 
lack of gentleness in its comments on its 
neighbors which suggests more curtness 
than curtesy. Tnus we quote from its last 
issue: 

“Why should honest and sincere men, like 
the well-informed editors of the Christian Ad- 
vocate and THE INDEPENDENT, no sooner begin 
to talk on Catholic matters than they lie like 
sons of Beelzebub, pouring out falsehoods so 
fast that no refutation is possible? You can 
take up scarcely a number of the respectable 
journals here mentioned that does not contain 
some brilliant or stale falsehood against the 
Catholic Church. And as for the inferior jour- 
nals, the Churchman, the Observer, those pub- 
lished throughout the states, the air they 
breathe is chock-full of lying microbes, and 
their editors are in a perpetual fever of fury 
against Catholicity. [s it really necessary for 
the existence of these papers that they should 
so act, and must all their attacks on the one- 
true Church have the strong flavor of false- 
hood? Would not it be well at times to attack 
with the truth? Even the Devil occasionally 
appears as an angel of light, and as such 
scores his best successes.” 


Of course we were anxious to know just 
where THE INDEPENDENT had been lying 
“like ason of Beelzebub,” and with no little 
anxiety we awaited the specification. Here 
it is. It is in “the letters of ‘a Liberal 
Catholic,’ which intimate that the Catholic 
American mind is tied to a stake and slow- 





ly being overcooked in Roman 
That is all. We can only say that 
not vouch for the opinions of our ¢ 
spondents, for have not Free Traders ax 
Catholic bishops written forus? W bags 
A ‘Liberal Catholic” might have writ. 
in our columns we should disclaim : 
responsibility for it accuracy, But thy 
fact is we have been publishing no Series of 
articles under that name, and we await 4 
correction from the journal which SO angrily 
accuses us of falsehood. 








WE profoundly regret the defeat of the 
Hon. Warner Miller in this state ang the 
re-election of Governor Hill. The succes, 
of the latter is mainly due to the liquor. 
sellers of the state and the Third Party Pro. 
hibitionists. It is easy to understand why 
the former should have preferred Governor 
Hill. He is on their side, and can be de- 
pended upon to use the veto power for the 
defeat of any legislation not favored by* 
them. But it is not so easy to see why 
political Probibitionists, who profess to be 
friends of the temperance cause, should 
take a course that virtually allies them 
with the liquor saloons of this state, ang 
practically serves the rum-selling interest, 
These gentlemen, however honest in their 
purpose, have done just what the rum. 
Democracy of the state desired that they 
should do. The sensible course on their 
part would have been to support Warner 
Miller. The legislature of the state ip 
both houses is, however, overwhelmingly 
Republican; and we trust that it will again. 
put Governor Hill to the test of vetoing or 
signing reform bills in respect to the ballot 
and the temperance cause. The Republican 
Party has nothing to gain by playing the 
game of tast and loose on either of these 
questions, or any question of needed re. 
form. Governor Hill’s success, with the 
rum interest behind him, should not change 
its attitude to the breadtbofahair. Ballot 
reform is bound to come, and increased re 
striction of the liquor traffic is bound to 
come; and both must come, and, in the end, 
will come through the ascendancy of the 
Republican Party. 





THE Third Party has cut a sorry figurein. 
the campaign just closed. Powerless to 
make it has marred what others have 
made. It boasts loudly of an increase over 
the vote of four years ago; but its tide has 
ebbed since the flood of 1886, and never was 
its feebleness as an instrument for positin 
achievement more marked than in the ele 
tions of last week. As an infant has power 
to drag down and destroy a costly vase s0 
the Third Party in districts where the rum 
democracy and the temperance Republicans 
were closely matched, has been able to 
defeat temperance candidates and elect 
saloon men. With a wickedness rarely 
paralleled in politics they have fought the 
cause of local option and increased restrie- 
tion in New Jersey, and done what they 
could to throw the legislature into the 
hands of the rum Democrats. While Re 
publican candidates were pledged to up 
hold the local option high-license law the 
Democratic candidates were pledged to 
repeal it. In the face of this peril the 
Third Party trotted out their own candi- 
dates with a sublime disregard of results. 
The issue was quite as sharply defined in 
this state where Warner Miller took the 
stump in »ehalf of churches and decency 
against the saloon, and the Third Party to 
its lasting shame treated the brave cham- 
pion of temperance as tho, in their estima- 
tion, he was on no higher plane than the 
champion of the saloons. To the credit of 
thousands hitherto identified with the 
Third Party they voted for Warner Miller 
and for the Republican ticket in New Jer 
sey, leaving the Third Party decidedly 
weaker than it was in 1886 and 1887. We 
shall give some attention to the returns 
when they are gathered in and show how 
earnest temperance people repudiate i's 
mischievous policy. Nothing more clearly 
indicates the doom of the Party than the 
frantic appeal of The Voice for signatures 
to the following pledge: 

“ Until the liquor question is rightly settled, 
I will never vote for a man tor astate or Da& 
tional office who is not a Prohibitionist, or who 
has been put in nomination by a party that does 
not believe in Prohibition.” 

Desperate fear of desertion must nave im” 
spired this foolish pledge. 





CABINET-MAKING for General Harriso 
began before it was fairly known that he 
waselected. The Press proposes some eX 
cellent names and doubtless General Har- 
rison will make his selection from them, 
not because the Press recommends them, 
but because the Press list includes about 
all who are available for the positions. 















There seems to be a general agreement that 4 
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‘wr Blaine will not be Secretary of State, 
put will either have a foreign post or go 
the Senate. Even The Evening Post, 
0 made so much of the senseless cry 
sak it was Blaine and not Harrison who 
was rupniDg for the Presidency, now ex- 
resses the belief that the Man from Maine 
rin pot be a member of Harrison’s Cabi- 
et, There are excellent reasons for be- 
loving that the Post’s belief is correct. 
John Sherman seems to be the general 
choice for Secretary of State. General Har- 
rison could not select an abler statesman for 
his chief adviser. There is also a general 
feeling that Warner Miller, who made such 
a magnificent fight in this stateand proved 
himself aman of exceptional courage and 
ability should have a place in the Cabinet, 
perhaps the Department of the Interior. At- 
torney-General Michener, of Indiana, is 
spoken of for Attorney-General at Wash- 
ington, and Mr. John C. New, of the same 
state, has, it is thought, a good claim on 
one of the departments. Of course both 
could not be chosen. General Alger’s name 
js coupled with the portfolio of the War 
Department, and Senator Allison would, it 
js thought, make an excellent Secretary of 
the Treasury. General Harrison will doubt- 
less consider all the nominations proposed, 
and when the time comes quietly make his 
own selections. He is sure to make a wise 
and strong Cabinet. He is under no pledges, 
and he will consult, not the interests of 
politicians but of the country. 





THE Hon. MorGAN G. BULKELEY, Gover- 
nor-elect of Connecticut, publishes in the 
Hartford Courant under the heading, ‘‘Vile 
Slanders Refuted,” the following open let- 

*ter to the people of that state, in answer to 
the attacks on his personal character, which 
he says were printed and circulated by the 
Democratic National Committee through- 
out the state, during the late campaign: 


“To the People of Connecticut: 

“Thave rested patiently through the weeks 
of the campaign now about to close, under the 
slanderous attacks of a scurrilous sheet pub- 
lished in this city and circulated throughout 
the state by the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. In justice to the party which I have the 
honor to represent as its candidate for Gov- 
ernor, I simply desire to say that not asingle 
circumstance related by it to the hour of this 
writing has the least shadow of foundation in 
truth. 

“If, among the good people of this state to 
whom I am not personally known, something 
more than my own word should be necessary, 
hereby agree to contribute to the charitable so- 
cieties of this city the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars on proof satisfactory to any three judges 
of the Supreme Court of this state of the truth- 
fulness of the specific charges made. 

** MORGAN G. BULKELEY.” 
The Courant in an editorial headed * Slan- 
ders Bravely Met,” states that Mayor 
Bulkeley 


“has waited patiently to the end of the cam- 
paign, in order to avoid descending to Bird- 
sall’s level and appearing to enter upon any 
controversy with such a creature. He now ex- 
plicitly denies every story, andsweeps away the 
whole mass of dirt at once. The denial here in 
Hartford was entirely unnecessary. But where 
Mr. Bulkeley is personally unknown and where 
the Telegram. with its malicious inventions, has 
been widely circulated, it will serve to remove 
misapprehensions that may have been created 
and to show the disgraceful depths to which the 
Democratic managers have descended in their 
efforts to defeat him. Mr. Bulkeley is aman of 
his word, and in being grossly lied about by 
Birdsall he has some of the best company in 
Connecticut.” 

Mr. Bulkeley’s course is straightforward 
and manly, and he is entitled to the hearing 
he demands. His accusers should either 
prove their charges or withdraw them. 





THE Democrats, of New York City, as will 
be seen by the following testimony of the 
World, have done their level best to defeat 
the Republican Party. The amount of 
money spent by that party here was not less 
than one million of dollars—all of which, so 
far as the national ticket was concerned, 
was lost—and with that vast sum another 
million went with it in bets. Here are the 
World’s figures: 

“Whence comes all this money ? 

“First, thethumbscrews. Every office-holder 
in New York was politely but firmly asked to 
give up 2% per cent. of his year’s wages, and 
few there were who did not give up. About 

~ $200,000 was raised this way. 

“Then the candidates were assessed. Each 
one of the eighty candidates en paid 
aN average of $1.000 each. or $80,000. 

“Each one of sixty candidates for Assembly 
Was assessed an average of $2,000, or $120,000. 

“Each one of thirty-five candidates for Con- 
gress was assessed an average of $5,000 each, 
Making a total of $175,000, 

“Acaieful computation of the assessments 
and gifts of the candidates for city and county 

runs up the pleasing figure of $200,000, in 


i addition to Mr. Coogan’s alleged $100,000, which 


his friends declare to have been really spent—a 
neat little $10 per vote, Add here the $50.000 
assessed from the aspiring candidate for Coro- 
ner. In addition to all this were the handsome 
checks advanced by the rich candidates; the 
enormous ‘boodle’ collected from the liquor 
men and gamblers, which can only be cuessed 
at, and the money contributed by patriotic cit- 
izens who were not candidates this year, but 
who have hopes in the future, and whatever 
portions were forthcoming ‘rom National and 
State committees, which realized the pivotal 
value of New York City, and did their duty to 
the extent of their treasuries. Oh, the money 
was forthcoming! It had to be; for Mr. Elec- 
tion does a cash business and sells nothing, be 
it legitimate or illegitimate, on time.” 





....The Evening Post and other Free 
Trade papers have sought to show that 
what they called the ‘‘ Free Trade scare ”’ 
had little influence on the result of last 
week, particularly in Connecticut; but the 
facts indicate that their reasoning in this 
matter is not on a sound basis. In 1884 the 
Republican majority in Connecticut in the 
Congressional vote was 377; in 1886 this was 
reversed, and the Democrats obtained a ma- 
jority of 1,347; in the elections of last week 
this majority was wiped out and a majority 
of 820 given for the Republican candidates. 
This shows a gain of 2,167 for the Republic- 
an policy of Protection over the returns of 
1888. 


..:. We are glad to see that the colored 
Presbyterians on the Atlanti¢ coast are a 
unit in opposition to the proposal to form 
an African Presbyterian Church. Says the 
Africo-American Presbyterian, of North 
Carolina: 

*** Eternally opposed to an Independent Afri- 
can Presbyterian Church’ is the universal sen- 
timent among us; and therefore we stand ready 
to receive the lonely and Independent Presby- 
tery of Texas into fellowship with one of our 
Synods whenever the way may be clear, just as 
we have been all along receiving colored Pres- 
byterian churches which had found their for- 
mer relations with the Southern Presbyteries 
uncongenial.” 


.... The Episcop:1 papers are excessive in 
the restraint they put on themselves in 
times of political excitement. Itis all the 
more remarkable, therefore, that just before 
the election The Churchman, in a well- 
considered editorial on its first page, ad- 
vocated strongly the election of Warner 
Miller as Governor of this state, and pro- 
nounced that ‘‘Governor Hill’s election 
means the free traffic in intoxicants.”” We 
honor our contemporary for making this 
striking exception to its usual policy of 
non interference in political matters. 


.... The Third Party men are very unwi** 
ing to have comparisons of their vote made 
with two years ago, but insist on going 
back four years. This is rather surprising 
in a party that claims to be rapidly grow- 
ing. The fact is that it is a party whose 
scope belongs to local or state politics, and 
whose success must be found there, if any- 
where. Their unwillingness to compare 
their national vote with their state vote is 
a confession that their work and their only 
hope are in local and not national politics. 


....The people, baving tried Democracy 
under President Cleveland for now nearly 
four years, have wisely come to theconclu- 
sion to place in the White House, as their 
President, a gentleman who represents the 
principles of the Republican Party, and 
will do credit to himself and the country in 
the high office to which they have just 
elected him. We have felt a strong confi- 
dence that such would be the result of the 
election. Cleveland DUemocracy is con- 
spicuously a total failure. 


.... Skeptics and free-thinkers often speak 
of death as *‘a leap into the dark.” It is such 
to them. They do not believe enough to 
make it anything else. It is not so to the 
Christian. He dies in hope of going toa 
better and bappier world. This hope is 
founded on the Word of God; and this 
Word gives him cheering and glorious as- 
surances in respect to the heavenly life. It 
does not tell him all about Heaven; yet it 
says enough to make his death anything 
but “a leap into the dark.” 


....The Voice is greatly delighted with 
the fact, as it alleges, that the popular 
vote for Fisk and Brooks is some 300,000 in 
the United States, as against about 150,000 
for St. John and Daniel in 1884. What is 
gained for temperance by this increase of 
votes? Justnothingat all. What have the 
Third Party Prohibitionists ever gained for 
the cause of temperance ? Just nothing at 
all. What, as a Third Party, will they ever 
gain? Just nothing at all. This tells the 
story in a few words. 


.... The Catholic Mirror says: 
“THE INDEPENDENT is compelled to acknowl- 





edge that facts, as they exist, show that Catho- 


lic missions are to-day immeasurably above 
Protestant in the accomplishment of good.” 
Oh, no! Where, when, have we made any 
such acknowledgment? We honor the 
work, so far asit goes, of devoted Catholic 
missions; but for solid and permanent re- 
sults we believe they do not compare with 
Protestant missions, 


....Jo0ab may have done all right when, 
as the Scripture saith, 

“But Levi and Benjamin counted he not 
among them; for the king’s word was abomina- 
ble to Joab”; 

but the American people have decided dif- 
ferently in the present day, and have 
counted in Benjamin and Levi by a very 
handsome majority, and the word has been 
very agreeable to them. 


...Now that the Republicans have a 
working majority in both Houses of the 
Fifty-first Congress, it is intimated that 
President-elect Harrison will soon after the 
4th of next March convene Congress in spe- 
cial session to take action on the question of 
tax revision and reduction of the annual 
revenue collected by the Government. The 
question is in good hands and will have at- 
tention, 


... The Democrats took their defeat very 
gracefully. The New York Times and the 
Springfield Republican, both formeriy 
Republican, were quite bitter. The Lven- 
ing Post accepted the result in a very 
manly fashion. ‘After all,’ said a Demo- 
_crat to a Republican, “‘ Harrison will be as 
much my President as yours.’’ Nobody, we 
predict, will be sorry to own him. 


--..It is sometimes said that ‘‘a guilty 
conscience needs no aecuser.’’ We have an 
illustration of this fact in the Pharisees 
who, upon hearing the parable of the two 
sons and that of the wicked husbandmen, 
perceived that Jesus ‘‘spake of them,’ and 
“sought to lay hands on him,” and would 
have done so if they had not “feared the 
multitude” who “ took him for a prophet,”’ 


....Many men can easily become prophets 
as to the curses that will fall upon the 
heads of others for their sins, while they 
seem almost totally blind as to what will be 
the end of their own sins. Somehow they 
do not reason in regard to themselves as 
they do in respect to others. Here a de- 
ceived heart hath turned them aside. 


.... To one who believes that the Bible is 
the Word of God, and that Jesus Christ is 
the only Saviour of sinners, nothing can 
be more astonishing than the careless indif- 
ference with which millions treat both. 
They pay no attention to what ought to be 
their first concern. This is one of the mys- 
teries of human depravity. 


.... The people are glad to learn that Mr. 
Justice Matthews, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who has been sick for a 
considerable period, and at one time was 
thought to be ina very critical condition, 
is now in a fair way for complete recovery. 
The death of such a good man is always a 
public loss. 


.... The short, off-hand speeches, made by 
General Harrison during the recent canvass, 
won for him golden opinions among the 
people, and contributed not a little to the 
victory which has been gained by the Re- 
publican Party. These speeches were ad- 
mirable specimens of good sense well ex- 
pressed. 


....President Cleveland has, within the 
last eight years, been politically a lucky 
man, yet the election of last week shows 
that his luck has left him. On the 4th 
of next March, if he lives so long, he will 
leave the White House; and that will be 
the end of him, politically and socially. 


.---The Supreme Court of Nebraska de- 
cides thata marriage contracted in secret, 
and long kept secret, is, nevertheless, valid. 
This may be good lawin that state, but it 
ought not to be good law anywhere. All 
such marriages are against a sound public 
policy. 

..--The poet Whittier, in sending us a 
poem for our Thanksgiving number, has 
this tosay of the election of General Harri- 
son: 

“Of course we are all rejoived at the result 
of the election to which THE INDEPENDENT has 
contributed much,” 

...-English Free Traders are both sur- 
prised and regretful over the defeat of 
President Cleveland. This is their own 
matter. The majority of the American 
people are pleased with what excites their 
regret. 

.... Warner Miller made a most splendid 
canvass in this state, and greatly aided in 
carrying the state for Harrison and Morton 
and, tho defeated by the rum power, he will 


Heligions Intelligence. 
THE GENERAL MISSIONARY CON- 
VENTION OF THE DISCIPLES. 


CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO. 


BY J. Z. TYLER. 








THE annual Missionary Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ was held in Spring- 
field, Ill., October 23-26. This Convention 
embraces the General Christian Missionary 
Society, the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society and the Christian Women’s Board 
of Missions. The first is engaged in home 
work, the second in foreign, and the third 
is occupied in both fields. Their annual 
meetings have no authority over tbe faith or 
discipline of the churches but are solely for 
missionary, evangelistic and benevolent 
work. The General Society was organized 
in 1849, the Foreign Society in 1874, and the 
Christian Women’s Board in 1875. 

The Christian Women’s Board depends 
for its financial support almost entirely 
upon auxiliary societies in the local 
churches. The whole number cf these 
auxiliaries is estimated at 1,161, with a 
membership of about 14,000. The contribu- 
tions during the past year amounted to $22, . 
334.74. The Jamaica missions reported 
seventeen stations with 1,251 members and 
700 in attendance at their schools. The 
India mission and all the bome missions 
were reported in healthful and growing 
condition, The women’are enlisting the 
children in their mission enterprises by or- 
gavizing bands where they may receive 
missionary intelligence and make their 
offerings for the missionary work. During 
the past year 117 new bands were orgarized, 
making 415 in all. These bands contrib- 
uted $4,068 during the year. 

The Secretary of the General Society pre- 
sente:l the following summary of labor: 


Men employed in whole or part............. 85 
SE MEI co. pnoe sven 0escekensebardinelae 7,011 
ING oie bio ong vp vnscozternschectae ee 2,859 
ee Pe er er ere 
ios. 5d 6 kg eertccne nde end 472 
Churches visited and assisted........,...... 107 
New and unorganized places visited.... .., 51 
Chokes Oc Wimdeedl eins: ceccevccecdcc nasse 10 


This does not include the work done by the 
State organizations. The reports of these 
for this year not being before me, I present 
the sammary of their work for 1887, as giv- 
ing a fair exhibit of this department of the 
home missionary activities of the Disciples; 


Missionaries in whole or part........., 200 
ae eee 64,273 
EE PORT tee oc 7 fe ere 24,804 
Ter 8,970 
Gil GOCRIGRE, ocicene vpscczctdcnessce 5,134 
New and unorganized places visited.. 826 
Churches visited end assis*ed.... ..... 1,878 
Churches organized.................... 123 
Places assisted in building............. 68 
Raised by State Boards................. $83,422 58 


Raised by County and Disrrict Boards. 29,827 49 
Raised by evangelists for local work.. 89,571 44 

The financial exhibit of the Gengral So- 
ciety showed that the year was begun with 
a balance of $1.371. There was collected 
during the year 328,384. Thnedisbursements 
am>unted to $25,766, leaving a balance of 
33,989. 

The Church Extension Fund of the Gen- 
eral Society reported receipts, during the 
year, amounting to $7,027.80 in cash, and 
$20,321 in pledges. It is the rule govern- 
ing this fund, to make no loan for a longer 
period than five years, nor for a larger 
amount than ‘$500, nor toachurch whose 
building costs more than $%5,000. The 
collection of this fund was begun in 1884. 
During the session of the Convention 
pledges were made to the Church Extension 
Fund aggregating $60,281.57. 

A conference committee appointed two 
years ago to meeta conference committee 
of the Free Baptist Church to consider the 
question of union, reported that union 
would involve four fundamental points: 1. 
The adoption of a name honoring Christ as 
the sole head of the Church, 2, The creed 
basis that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 3, 
Conformity of the work to the model of the 
New Testament. 4. Recognition of the in- 
dependence of the congregations in local 
affairs. 

The committee also recommended co- 
operative union so faras practicable to com- 
mence at once. This report was signed by 
both committees. A committee of five was 
appointed to continue. the efforts for 
union. 

The Foreign Society sustains 24 mission 
stations, employs 37 missionaries and 22 
helpers. These missions report 798 addi- 
tions during the year, giving a net gain of 583, 
There are 2,473 converts in these missions, 
with 2,689 children in their Sunday-schools, 
and 380 in their day schools. The total re- 








keep for future honors. 
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ceipts of the Foreign Society for the year 
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amount to $62,767.59. This comes almost en- 
tirely from life-directorsbips and life mem- 
erships in the Society. With a single excep- 
tion, there has been an increase of the re- 
ceipts each year from the first. In the last 
six years the increase has been five-fold. The 
missions sustained by this Society are in 
Scandinavia, Turkey, England, India, 
Japan and China. There is a steady, 
healthy increase of the missionary spirit 
among the Disciples. If a comparison with 
the work done by older and more numerous 
bodies were made they might appear at 
some disadvantage; but it should be 
remembered that the beginning of their 
existence as a separate religious body lies 
within the limits of this century, and that 
but little more than a decade has passed 
since they entered the foreign field. 


a: 
— > 


ACTION OF THE PRUDENTIAL COM- 
MITTEE IN THE NOYES CASE. 








THE Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board has sent the following letter to 
the Berkeley Street Church in reterence to 
the case of the Rev. W. H. Noyes: 


Rooms or THE A. B.C. F. M., | SOMERSET | 
STREET, BOSTON, 
November 9th, 1888. 
To the Berkeley Street Church, Boston, 
CHARLES A. DICKINSON, Pastor. 


REV. 


Dear Brethren: Your communica'ion to the 
Prudential Committee, reporting th actioncf 
your church inthe case of the Rev. William 
H. Noves. was received October 30th, and com- 
municated to the Committee on the same day. 
Your letter, together with all the decuments 
inclosed, including the statement of the 
Berkeley Street Church made October 22d to 
the Ecclesiastical Council, the official minutes 
of the Council, the statement of Christian ex- 
perience and doctrinal views presented by the 
candidate to the Council, also a stenograpbic 
report of the proceedings of the Council during 
its open session, and other papers bearing upen 
the matter, have all been read in full, anda 
large portion of them more than once, during 
our sessions. The request that you have made, 
thal the Prudential Committee wouid accept 
Mr. Noyes as a missionary of the American 
Board and send him to Japan, received imme- 
diate and careful attention. The Committee 
at once informed Mr. Noyes that it would be 
pleased to meet him for personal conference, 
in order that he might have, what the Com- 
mittee has always been forwar | to grant him, 
according to its custom in all similar cases, 
the amplest opportunity to make whatever 
statements he might desire. Mr. Noyes ac- 
cepted our invitation, and at a special meeting 
of the Committee, Ovtober Slst, a protracted 
conference with him was held. 

You are, of course, aware that the question 
of the appointment of Mr. Noyes as a mission- 
ary of the Board is not a new one to the Pru- 
dential Committee. His first application was 
presented June lith, 1:86, in the usual form, 
as indicated in the printed manual for candi- 
dates, there having been no previous confer- 
enve or correspondence with the Secretaries 
upon the matter. The Committee, after hear- 
ing the paper, requested that the candidate be 
invited to visit the Missionary Rooms for con- 
ference with the Secretaries. The invitation 
was accepted and the Conference was held 
with the three Secretaries together. The im- 
pressions derived from this interview were 
put into writing, carefully looked over, ap- 
proved by the three Secretaries as a correct 
statement, and presented to the Committee. 
The Secretaries understood Mr. Noyes as fa- 
voring the hypothesis of a probation after 
death for those who do not hear the Gospe! of 
Christ during the earthly life. this idea being 
presented by him indifferent forms, with calm, 
clear conviction, that conviction being, in his 
view, an inference from the universal offer of 
grace throagh Christ. 

The report of this interview, in which the three 
Secretaries agreed, led the Committee to vote 
that it was inexpedient to make the missionary 
appointment at that time, acd it was also voted 
that the written report be submitted to Mr. 
Noyes for approval or modification as he might 
desire. This was done, with the result that the 
candidate in a written communication re- 
vie wed the report, showing in what particulars 
the language used seemed to imply more than 
he intended to convey, and giving, in his owa 
language, his views upon the points at issue. 

The following are extracts from this commu- 
nication: 

“T conceive these views as to the continua- 
tion of probation to be at best only a coroilary 
of other beliefs as to the universality of the 
atonement. To me it seems a necessary corol- 
lary, but none the less a corollary.” 

** Moreover, there are particular passages [of 
Scripture] which [ understand to referto an 
opp wrtunity of accepting Christ in the future 

‘Sin regard to this particular matter of a pro- 
bation after death, as before explained, I do be- 
lieve that it is ‘scriptural,’ not as explicitly re- 
vealed and enforced, but as in harmony with 
Scripture; ‘important.’ not as being a central 
and fundamental doctrine of Christianity, but 
because it honors Christ in giving completeness 
to his work. I may be said to be ‘ established in 
this view,’ if by that is meant that increasing 
light inclines me to it more and more.” 

“It is a corollary and inference to be deduced 
from the positive teaching of Scripture.” 

These statements seemed to the Committee at 
the time conclusive as to Mr. Noyes’s accept- 
ance of opinions which were not in conformity 
to the basis of faith on which the Hoard has 

been conducted, and accordingly it was decided 





that no change in the previous-action of the 
Committee was called for. This was in June, 
1886, the official communication from the Clerk 
announcing the action of the Committee, clos- 
ing with these words: **The warmest personal 
interest in yourself was expressed by all the 
gentlemen around the table, and the hope that 
before you close your preparatory studies dur- 
ing the coming year, the way may be opened by 
which you may be able to be commissioned to 
the missionary work in India,so dear to you 
and tous. I need not assure you how happy we 
shall be at any time toconfer with you person- 
ally or to hear from you at these Rooms.” 

The action of the Committee in this case, and 
in one or two other similar cases, was presented 
to the Board at the next Annual Meeting, held 
at Des Moines, in October, 1886, and after free 
and prolonged discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

**Resolved, That the Board recognizes and ap- 
proves the principle upon which the Pracential 
Committee has continued to act in regard to ap- 
pointments for missionary service, in strictly 
conforming to the well-understood and perma- 
nent basis of doctrinal faith upon which the 
missions cf the Board have been steadily con- 
ducted, and to which, in the exercise of its 
sacred trust, the Committee had no option but 
to conform. . 

“The Board is constrained to look with grave 
apprehension upon certain tendencies of the 
doctrine of a probation after death. which has 
been recently broached and diligently propa- 
gated. that seems divisive and perversive, and 
dangerous to the churches at home and abroad. 
In view of those tendencies they do heartily ap- 
prove the action of the Prudential Committee 
in carefully guarding the Board from any com- 
mittal to the approval of that doctrine, and ad- 
vise a continuance of that caution in time to 
come.” 

In April, 1887, Mr. Noyes renewed his applica- 
tion conjointly with one of his friends, present- 
ing another statement of doctrinal faith, de- 
clining, however. to withdraw the statements 
which had ted to the previous action of the 
Committee. Of course the Committee could 
only reaffirm its former action, as expressed in 
the following minute: 

** While recognizing the ability of the revised 
and carefully prepared statement of Messrs. 
- and Noyes of their religious belief, yet, in 
view of the declaration of Mr. Noyes that he 
does not withdraw his previous statement in re- 
lation to ‘the belief in a continued probation’ 
for‘*those who die without the knowledge of 
Christ,’ and that he regards this belief as ‘in 
harmony with Scripture,’ and one which 
‘honors Christ in-giving completeness to his 
work.’ . . . ‘a necessary corollary‘ of a be- 
lief in ‘the aniversality of the atonement ’—it 
was agreed that, in accordance with the in- 
structions received from the Board at its last 
Annual Meeting. the Committee has no option 
but to decline to appoint the candidate so long 
as he ‘olds these views.’ 

In sending a copy of this minute to the candi- 
date, the Clerk added: **I would take occasion 
to renew the expression previously given you of 
our warm interest in yourself personally, and 
our earnest desire and hope that your views 
upon the important subject referred to may in 
due time be so modified that your longing for 
toreign service under the care ofthe Board may 
yet be gratified.” 

Here the matter has stood since that date, the 
whole subject involved, with the correspond- 
ence connected with this case, having been in 
the mean while laid fully before the Board at 
its Annual Meeting at Springfield, October, 4th, 4 
1887, when the following decisive resolutions 
were adopted: 

*‘ That the Board adheres to 
taken at the last Annual Meeting at Des 
Moines concerning tne doctrine of future 
probation, reaffirms its utterances made at that 
time, and accepts the interpretation of the Pru- 
dential Committee as the true interpretation of 
itsaction. That we recommend to the Pruden- 
tial Committee an unabated carefulness in 
guarding the Board from any committal to the 
approval of that doctrine.” 


the position 


Since this decisive action of the Board, the 
course of the Prudential Committee, in relation 
to the matter at issue, has been clear and plain. 

As the case of Mr. Noyes, through the request 
of the Berkeley Street Church, now comes for 
the third time before us, it is manifestly impos- 
sible for the Committee to ignore these previous 
statements repeatedly and deliberately made bp 
the candidate. But we ardently hoped, when 
your application in his bebalf was presented, 
that it would be found that experience and fur- 
ther study had sofar modified his previously 
expressed views that he could withdraw his 
former statements, and so express himself tLat 
he could be heartily approved by the Com- 
mittee without any violation of the instructions 
of the Board. But in this particular the Com- 
mittee has been disappointed. Had Mr. Noyes 
been able to withdraw or modify the statements 
previously made to the Committee and reported 
to the Board, it might have been possible to 
have considered his case simply on the basis of 
a new statement: but he repeatedly assured the 
Committee, in the conference held with him 
since your application was made to us, that he 
has not consciously altered his epinions or his 
expression of them. Moreover, he now uses the 
following language: 

“Witn the Gospel message there comes the 
decisive vpportunity and obligation to repent.” 

** Lentertain a reasonable hope that the love 
of God in Christ will be revealed after death to 
those who have not received him or rejected 
him on earth.” . -. “Itgives me a comfort- 
ing thought of God. I do not promise to seal 
my lips to any one when i believe he could be 
helped to.God by knowing what my hope was, 
but I would speak to them only with the hope of 
bringing them nearer to God.” 

These statements taken in connection with 
those which have been previously given, and 
with'the repeated declaration that there has 
been no change in his opinions upon the subject 
since his first application to the Committee, 
make it plainthat Mr. Noyes is included among 
those candidates who accept under some form 
of statement, the hypothesis of a probation 
after death, and in relation to whom the Board 


the most emphatic words: “to decline to ap- 
point candidates who hold these views.” 

Mr. Noyes eannot fairly be regarded as be- 
longing to a class of applicants indicated by 
the President of the Board, the Rev. Dr. Storrs, 
who, in his letter accepting the presidency, re- 
fers to what had been the previousaction of the 
Committee, as follows: 


“It has already unanimously been decided, 
as | understnnd it, that when one does 


not find the new theory sustained by the 
Bible, and does not hold it as part of an 
accepted speculative scheme, but leaves the 


whole momentous matter to which it refers in 
the hands of him who, as Judge of all the earth, 
will do what is right in wisdom and love. no 
hindrance is interposed to immediate appoint- 
ment.” 

Much as we wish it the fats in the case 
will not permit us to regard Mr. Noyes as 
coming within the class thus indicated. In 
our recent interview with him, as wel] as from 
his previous utterances, it was clear that with 
Mr. Noyes this is not, as expressed by the Pres- 
ident, ‘a vague hope, acknowledged to be un- 
supported by the Scripture,” but, in his own 
language, “a corollary of other beliefs as to the 
universality of the atonement,” “‘a reasonable 
hope.” When asked if he regarded it asa fair 
inference from the Scriptures, he replied: “If 
it were not, it would not be a reasonable hope.» 

That we are not mistaken as to the position of 
the candidate, and are not influenced by any 
preconceived opinions, is made clear by the 
published declaration as well as private state- 
ments of some who stand to him in closest re- 
lations. One of these public declarations, re- 
ferring to the action of the ordaining Council, 
is as follows: * 

“We call attention to the fact that in respect to 
God’s grace to those who die without knowledge 
of the Gospel the opinions of Mr. Noyes are es- 
sentially unchanged. The Council did not vote 
to ordain him because be had retracted or sub- 
stantially modified his opinion on that subject. 
if that were the case, he could have applied 
again with entire confidence of favorable action 
to the Prudential Committee. He repeatedly 
affirmed that he had not consciously or inten- 
tionally changed his opinion or the statement 
of it.” 

After earnest and sympathetic consideration, 
and with every desire to give the candidate the 
benefit of any doubt, we are wholly unable to 
regard him as coming within the limits of ap- 
proved appointment. 

The following is a copy of the minute adopted 
by the Committee at its meeting held upon the 
6th instant: 

“ After prolonged and careful consideration 
of the statements in behalf of and by Mr. 
Noyes, as presented in the documents laid be- 
fore the Committee by the Berkeley Street 
Churcb, and in the conference held between 
him and the Committee at its last session, it 
was 

* Voted, That inasmuch as the Rev. William 
H. Noyes declines to withdraw the statements 
mude by him to the Committee at the time of 
his previous applications for appointment, 
which favor the hypothesis of a probation after 
death—this hypothesis beinz, as he there states. 
‘in harmony with Scripture.” and one which 
‘honors Christ in giving completeness to his 
work,’ and which is to him *a necessary corol- 
lary’ to a belief in the universality of the atone- 
ment; and inasmuch as he has now emphati- 
cally stated to the Committee that he knows of 
no change in his feelings or his expression of 
them, nor in bis position, since he first pre- 
Asented them to the Prudential Committee in 
1886, except that his faith has become ‘more 
vital’; therefore. in accordance with the in- 
structions given to the Committee by the Board 
at its annual meeting in 1886, which were re- 
affirmed with emphasis in 1887, when this par- 
ticular case was under review, the Committee 
has no option but to decline to appoint the ap- 
plicant so long as he holds these views.” 

In closing permit us to express our apprecia- 
tion of the missionary interest shown by the 
Berkeley Street Church and our appreciation 
of their personal attachment to Mr. Noyes. 

We must. however, also express the strong 
conviction that should he be sent out as an in- 
dependent missionary, it would be highly inex- 
pedient, in view of all the circumstances, that 
he be sent to any missionary field under the 
care of the American Board, since such a course 
would, in our view, be almost inevitably divi- 
sive in its resuits both at home and abroad. 

Praying for divine guidance and an abundant 
blessing to yourselves, we are, dear brethren 
and friends, yours in Christian fellowship, 

In behalf and by vote of the Prudertial Com- 
mittee, 

A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 





THIS is the week of prayer for young 
men. It is being quite generally observed. 


. Judge Hilton has sent bis check for 
$26,000 tothe authorities of the Cathedral 
of the Incarnation (Episcopal), in Garden 
City, Long Island. The Stewart endow- 
ment of $15,000 a year has proved inadequate 
to meet the expenses, and the cathedral 
promised to become a burden to the church- 
es of the diocese. A debt of $26,000 was 
gradually contracted, and an appeal to Mr. 
Hilton was made for a contribution to 
meet it, with immediate result. 


...-The Obio Synod of the Reformed 
(German) Church, adopted recently a re- 
port on the subject of Christian Union, ex 
pressing sentiments favorable to a union of 
the two Reformed Churches. It promises 
to “watch and foster with interest every- 
thing that may in the least contributeto an 
organic uoion of the Reformed Church in 
the United States,” believing that such a 
union will, in a variety of ways, advance 
the glory of God together with the best in- 
terests of the two Reformed Churches. 








has given its instructions to the Committee in 
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Biblical Research, 
THE AMERICAN ORIENT 
CIETY AL to. 





BY PROF. D. G. LYON, 


On October 31st and the day following the 

American Oriental Society, founded j 

’ in} 
held its autumn meeting in Philadelphia, 
Unusual preparations had been Made 
the committee of arrangements and the re. 
sult was a meeting which has not for m 
years, if ever, been equaled in the Dumber 
of members attending, the number and va. 
riety of papers presented, the receptions _ 
tendered the Society and the interesting ex. 
hibits of Oriental antiquities, The Selection 
of Philadelphia as the place of meeting Was 
particularly fortunate because of the great 
activity of the University of Pennsylvania 
in the cause of Babylonian exploration, 

In the absence of Professor Whitney, of 
Yale University, President of the Society, 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, Vice-President, 
took the chair. 

The Recording Secretary first gave qa brief 
sketch of the history of the Society, sho 
where its meetings have been held, what its 
objects are, what periodicals it publishes, 
who have been its offizers, and who have 
rendered it the most, eminent services, 
Prof. E. E, Salisbury, of Yale; Prof. Ezra 
Abbot, of Harvard; Prof. A. Van Name, of 
Yale, but above all Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale, were mentioned as the officers 
whose years of service surpassed those of aj] 
others. ‘ 

Among the other papers presented during 
the afternoon was ofe by Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
on the National Museum exhibit of Orien. 
tal antiquities at the Cincinnati E 
tion. This exhibit included original ob 
jects and photographs and casts of Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, Syrian, Arabic and ; 
Czyptian antiquities. Dr. Isaac H. Hall 
commuuicated to the Society a notice of the 
recent loss by theft and fire of a large part 
of the great Eyyptian collection of Dr. Grant 
Bey. This loss is regretted all the more by 
scholars, because of Dr. Grant’s well-known 
liberality toward various A merican institu- 
tions. 

Dr. Ward exhibited and explained a beau. 
tiful Babylonian cylindrical object foundat 
Urumia carved with figures representing 
deities. Among these the most interesting 
is the Sun god coming through the gates of | 
the morning and stepping over the tops of — 
the mountains. A second paper by Dr. 
Ward identified as a double serpent an ob- 
ject hitherto not identified, and frequently 
seen held like a caduceus in the hand ofa 
deity. Prof. Morris Jastrow gave an ac- 
count of the Pott library, numbering over 
4.000 volumes, recently purchased for the 
University of Pennsylvania, and particu- 
larly rich in works on the Gypsies, on Ger- 
man dialects and on proper names. Prof. 
C. H. Toy contributed a paper on the Arabic 
dialect of Cairo, drawing his material from 
a recent study of the subject in Egypt. His 
discussion consisted chiefly of an examina- 
tion of some phonetic peculiarities, offering 
a pew view as to the permutation between 
fricatives, mutes and sibilants, giving to 
the fricatives the precedence in time. Prof. 
G. A. Moore followed with an account of 
a Samaritan Hebrew manuscript in the An-, 
dover Sewinary, given by Dr. Grant Bey, 
and also gave the results of some recent 
studies which he has made on Hebrew 
Targums in the British Museum, and on 
the origin of the so-called Babylonian He- 
brew vowel points. The last paper of the 
afternoon, by Prof. J. A. Paine, on “ The 
Seventh of Cambyses,’’ was based on & 
Babylonian tablet, relating to an eclipse 
and recently published by Mr. T. G. 
Piuches. This tablet is, in the reader’s 
opinion, the souree whence the Greek as- 
tronomers drew information concerning the 
eclipse falling in the seventh year of Cam- 
byses. 

At night a reception was tendered the 
Society by Provost William Pepper, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Arrangements 
had been made for a discussion of the subject 
of Semitic Study in America, and addresses 
were accordingly delivered by several gen- 
tlemen. Dr.j Ward spoke on the impor 
tance of Semitic study. claiming that the 
scientific study of Hebrew in America is 
only about a dozen years old, contrasting 
the former indifference with the great in- 
terest to-day, pointing out the new stimu- 
lus imparted by the Assyrian discoveries, 
and showing the immeasurable historical 
value of the study particularly on account 
of the great religious rdle of the Semitic 
peoples. Prof. Wm. Harper spoke of Se 
mitic in the universities, showed what has 
been done and what remains to be done, 
and urged a yet greater extension of the 


study in view,of the past neglect, the pres- 3 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








. cessit and the essential importance 
* na subject. Prof. Francis Brown’s sub- 
pf the Sa! " P 
~ ect was Semitic study in the theological 
a The speaker showed how such 
: wed wives to the minister a larger horizon, 
the study of Hebrew in the seminaries 
é how rved an interest in the general 
- P and how the religion and traditions 
ofotber Semitic peoples, especially the As- 
, offer most attractive material to 
student of the Bible. 
After these addresses, prepared for the 
jon, Provost Pepper called out several 
other gentlemen. Prof. C. H. Toy spoke of 
yast historical, philological and theo- 
jattractions of the subject, and urged 
the importance of scientific depth and ear- 
, since it is by the achievements 
example of the few thoroughly 
nded men that the best foundation is 
jaid for general interest and real scientific 
work. Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil would not 
pave the Syriac overlooked in the great in- 
terest attaching to Assyrian. For the New 
Testament, early Church history and the 
~ ggpnection between Greek and Oriental 
qitare Syriac is of the first importance. 
Agreat need exists of collections of Semitic 
manuscripts and antiquities. <A 
beginning has already been made in 
this direction. Prof. W. H. Green, the 
gest Semitic worker among the speakers, 
darmed every one by an eloquent account 
ofthe revelations made by Assyrian s udy, 
pinted out the relations between the Old 
Mestament Scriptures and the varied lines 
of Semitic research, congratulated America 
onthe work already accomplished, and « x- 
pressed the hope that the time is not far 
distant when theological students will come 
to the seminaries grounded in the Semitic 
janguages. Prof. Paul Haupt thought that 
we need centralization and more co-opera- 
- tion among Semitic workers. in particular 
he desires to see a national society of bib- 
lical archeology and an Egyptian explora- 
tion fund. Prof. D. G. Lyon congratulated 
.American students of Semitic that such 
eminent scholars as Professors Briggs and 
Brown are preparing for us a Hebrew Eng- 
lish lexicon, spoke of the appropriateness 
in having the first Philadelphia meeting of 
the American Oriental Society entertained 
by the University of Pennsylvania, felici- 
tated that institution on its great activity 
in Semitic research, particularly in Baby- 
lonian exploration, stimulated and made 
posible by the Wolfe expedition, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the new expedition 
wat out by the University, under the lead 
dProfessor Peters, might be the fortunate 
disoverers of the libraries of Nebuchad- 
tear and Cyrus, and thus throw light on 
the important events connected with the 
deportation and liberation of the Jews. 
Provost Pepper expressed his great ap- 
preciation of the interest felt by the higher 
American institutions in the expedition to 
Babylonia,and of theservice which they have 
rendered toward securing Turkish permis- 
sion to explore. He also reported the con- 
tents of a letter just received from Dr. 
Peters, who was still at Constantinople, 
and who hoped very soon to secure a satis- 
factory firman. Dr. Pepper also reported 
thatthe recent mishap to a part of the ex- 
pedition on the Island of Samos had not re- 
sulted in any losses. 
The guests were then invited to repair to 
nother room in order to see the recently 
purchased Babylonian antiquities, of which 
Mr. Talcott Williams had given a brief ac- 
* count in the beginning of the evening. The 
University has just acquired more than 300 
Pieces, of which only a few of the best were 
exhibited. Most noteworthy was a cylinder 
of Nebuchadnezzar, with an inscription in 
three columns, perfectly preserved, perhaps 
the largest and finest specimen ever discov- 
ered of the writings of this monarch. There 
Were also large and well-preserved tablets 
and fragments of grammatical and mytho- 
logical contents; and also a large and beauti- 
ful Vase with cuneiform and hieroglyphic in; 
‘riptions, containing the name of Xerxes. 
The morning session of November 1st was 
devoted chiefly to Indo-European topics. 
An interesting communication was read 
from Pres, W. A. P. Martin, of Peking, 
showing a curious coincidence between 
Plato.and Confucius on the question 
Whether a son may act as public prosecutor 
ofa barent, each philosopher giving a neg- 
ativeanswer, Mr. H. W. Magonn gave an 
count of a witchcraft practice of the 
parva Veda. From Prof. W. D. Whit- 
ae & review was read of the second 
Ume of Eggeling’s translation of the 
Catapatha Brahmana,. Prot. E. W. Hop- 
RS discussed the quantitative variations 
_ Calcutta and Bombay texts of the 
abharata, showing how the enlarged 
of the latter was largely due to a de- 
sire to glorify Vishnu. A new Vedic text 





paper by Mr. J. T. Hatfield. Prof. A. L. 
Frothingham’s communication on Moham- 
medan education showed how general and 
free this education once was. what its meth- 
ods and results had been, how it had been 
influenced from without, and how in turn it 
had influenced other systems of education. 
This was followed by Mr. Talcott Williams’s 
paper on the arch of Chosroes at Ctesiphon. 
Prof. I. H. Hall gave an account of two 
beautiful Armenian manuscripts, one onthe 
Psalms and one on the Gospels, both illumi- 
nated. They were exhibited, as also athird 
miriature manuscript of the Gospelsin Syr- 
iac. The last paper of the morning was on 
Paphlagonian Tombs, by Professor Mar- 
quand, of Princeton College, and was illus- 
trated by stereopticon views. 

A lunch tendered the members of the 
Society by the Philadelphia Oriental Club 
was followed by the afternoon session. A 
paper of great interest to biblical students 
was presented by Prof. I. H. Hall on a New 
Testament manuscript, Peshitto Version, 
dated A D., 1206, wich a text of the Tradi- 
tions of the Apostles. This text of the Tra- 
ditions gives brief notes on the life, work 
and death of the Twelve and of the Seventy, 
and is said by Professor Hall to be different 
from anything yet known. Prof. W, H. 
Green read on the names of the Hebrew 
tenses, defending the use of the terms 
“‘ preterit’”’ and ‘“* future’”’ against the more 
usual * perfect”? and ‘‘imperfect.’’ Mr. E. 
P Allen read on the so-called emphatic con- 
sonants in Semitic, and on some passages 
in the prism inscription of Tiglath-pileser 
I. In a paper on the dimensions of the 
Babylonian ark, Prof. Paul Haupt showed 
that the boat in which the Babylonian Noah 
escaped the destruction of the deluge was 
600 cubits long, 120 high and 120 broad. This 
beautiful discovery came from a new trans- 
lation of a hitherto obscure passage in the 
eleventh tablet of the Chaldean poem, com- 
monly cailed the I[zdubar epic, and was 
confirmed by a re-examination of the origi- 
nal tablets. Prof. Morris Jastrow read on 
the symbols of the Sun-god and tbe word 
kuduru, and also on a fragment of the 
grammatical works of Abu Zakarijjah 
Hajjug. Dr. Cyrus Adler made several 
communications, which, for want of time, 
were not read in full. One was on a new 
collection of Oriental antiquities in the 
National Museum at Washington, one on 
the proposed edition of the works of Edward 
Hiucks; one, by title only, on verbs with 
final letter weak in Assyrian, and one pre_ 
pared by Mr. Walter Hough, on a Thibetan 
collection deposited in the National Muse- 
um. Dr. Marcus Jastrow read on trans- 
posed stems in the Babylonian Talmud; 
Prof. D. G. Lyon on some Assyrian and 
Babylonian royal prayers and on the 
pantheon of Assurbanipal; Prof. R. J. H. 
Gottheil on a proposal for cataloging the 
Oriental manuscripts in America, and, by 
title, on the manuscript of the thirteenth 
century containing portions of the Targum. 
For want of time the remaining papers were 
read by title only and were on the Indo- 
European hypothesis, by Prof. M. W. Eas- 
ton; on the use of skulls in Lamaist cere- 
monies, by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, of Peking; 
on the Lamaist ceremony, called the mak- 
ing of mani pills, by Mr. Rockhill; notes 
taken on a trip through the Chinese 
provinces, Chihli and Shansi, and through 
Southern Mongolia, by Mr. Rockhill; on 
the origin of certain Rajput forms of the 
substantive verb in Hindi, by Prof.S. H. 
Kellogg, of Toronto, and a new reference in 
the Avesta to the “ life book” hereafter, by 
Mr. A. V. W. Jackson, now in Germany. 

After the reading of communications, a 
motion prevailed to appoint a committee of 
five to take in hand the matter of catalog- 
ing the Oriental manuscripts in America. 
The President named as this committee: 
Professors Hall and Gottheil, of New York; 
Professor Moore, of Andover; Dr. Adler, of 
Baltimore, and Professor Hopkins of Bryn 
Mawr. At night there was a delightful 
social gathering at the houseof Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, where many interesting Oriental 
manuscripts were exhibited, while two Syr- 
ians from Mt. Lebanon, a man and a wo- 
man, helped to entertain the company by 
Oriental music and otherwise. 

Thus closed a memorable meeting vf the 
American Oriental Society. During vhe 
meeting nineteen mew members were 
elected. Not less than forty-three commu- 
nications were offered, few of which could 
be read in full, owing to the largeness of the 


number. Theinterest felt in the Philadel- 
phia meeting will appear when it i+ stated 
that no other session since 1880 has ever 
drawn out more than eighteen communica- 
tions. Both Philadelphia and the Society 
are to be congratulated on the great suc- 
cess uf the meeting, and much praise is due 
to the admirable arrangements made by the 
Philadelphia committee, Messrs. Williams, 
Jastrow and Hopkins. 


Che Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 25th. 


THE COVENANT RENEWED.—JosH. xxiv, 
19-28, 


NoTEs.—The events of this lesson took 
place atShechem, more than twenty years 
after the events of the last lesson, and just 
before the death of Joshua at the age of 
110. Shechem is over thirty miles north of 
Jerusalem. on the slope of Mount Gerizim, 
and is now called Nablfs. “A jealous 
God,”—Unwilling to have his people for- 
sake himto serve other so-called gods. 
“* He will not forgive.”—But he does for- 
give constantly. He does not forgive un- 
less people repent of their sins. 
“Strange gods.’’—It seems to have been 

the notion of the times that the gods of 

foreign nations were real gods, but inferior 

to Jehovah the God of the Jews. “We 

will serve the Lord.’’—Remember that the 

proper translation is to use the proper name 

Jehovah.——‘“ Put away the strange 

gods.”—It would seem then, that the peo- 

ple were already beginning to relapse into 

idolatry. Here at Shechem Jacob had made 

his wives put away their idols brought 

from Padan-aram. “The God of 
Israel.”’—The national god, as Chemosh 
was the Moabite national god.——* Made 
a covenant.’’—As above described. Whether 
this was ratified by sacrifices is not stated: 
perhaps not, as the ark was probably at 
Shiloh “A statute and an ordi- 
nance.”’—In the form of acommand asjabove 
stated. ‘* Wrote these words.”’—While 
no Hebrew writing as old as Joshua’s time 
has yet been discovered, it is yet well 
proved, outside of the Bible, that the She- 
mitic or Hebrew writing was in use then. 
-‘‘ In the book of the law.”—Written 
by Moses. (See Deut. xxi ,34; Josb.i,7) It 
does not seem to have been the full Penta- 
teuch with Joshua, as we possess them. 
“A great stone.’’—According to the 
custom of the times for memorials. We 
still set up memorial columns. “Under 
the oak.’’—Large trees were rare and fa- 
mous. It was under this tree that Jacob 
buried the idols of his family. (See further 
mention, of this oak Judges ix, 6, Revised 
Version.)- “The sanctuary of _ the 
Lord,”—This might imply that the taber- 
nacle was here instead of at Shiloh; but 
more likely there was here also a sacred 
place for worship. 

Instruction.—Joshua first told the people 
they could not serve Jehovah, and then he 
toldthemtoserve him. Thereis noinability 
to servé God that is not voluntary. If one 
will go down hill he cannot be going up hill. 
If one will serve his own evil desires he can- 
not serve God. 

God isholy, and jealous; thatis, he loves 
what is right with an infinite love, and will 
honor and crown it; and he hates what is 
wrong with an infinite hatred, and will op- 
pose and crush it. God could not be holy if 
he were not, in this sense, jealous. A gen- 
uine love of right means a hatred of wrong. 

It is not well to make the way of the 
religious life too easy. Those who under- 
take the religious life should be made to 
understand that it is a most serious task 
and may require all one’s resolution and 
strength. An easy, unconsidered resolu- 
tion has no fixedness. Those who under- 
take to be Christians without understand- 
ing what it is are liable to backslide. 

Some opposition strengthens and encour- 
ages the will. Joshua did not want the 
people to give up Jehovah; he rather en- 
couraged them by telling them they could 
not serve him. Thus a feeble resolution 
became strong. 

Character comes from choice. Joshua 
put it all on choice. ‘‘ Choose ye this day.” 
The same choice is before every one of us, 


and our character and destiny will depend 
on whether we choose aright. ; 

No man can say that God has given him 
no chance. He gives euch a free will, and 
we all have light enough and know our 
duty. 

Tie thing to be chosen is service; and 
that service not of ourselves but of God. 
Jesus is our example in that he came to be 
a servant, and so must we; net servants of 
sin but of God and our-fellow-men, and of 
righteousness. 

How soon idolatry arose among the Jews. 
While they yet remembered the victories of 
Joshua, they began to have idols, and 
Joshua now had to require them to put 
them away. Young converts are apt to 
find that they have not put away all their 
idols. 

If we go astray from God we are witnesses 
against ourselves. We have promised to be 
his Our pledge is our witness. 

How many promises we break! God 
again and again bids us put away our idols. 

eis very patient. Why should we so try 
his patience? 

Joshua gave his address to the chief men 
among the people. They told the rest. A 
very great responsibility rests on leaders, 
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teachers, parents, guides, to see that those 
under them follow God, 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 
ae O. C., accepts call to Bradley, 
ak. 





MERRIAM, GEORGE, removes from Solo- 

mon City to Osage City, Kan. 

MERRIFIELD, A. S., Burlington, Kan., 

resigns. 

sums. JOHN D., ord. at River Falls, 
is. 

TABER, B. F., Wellington, Kan., resigns. 

TOPE, J. B., accepts call to Tower City, 

North Dakota. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
nae STANLEY M., accepts call to Plain, 


BEADENKOPF, THoMAs M, No. Water- 

ford, Me., resigns. 

BEARS, ALFRED H., Lead City, Dak., re- 
signs. 

BERGER, MARTIN L., becomes associate 

pastor of Euclid Ave. ch., Cleveland, O. 

BORDWELL, DANIEL N., died recently at 

Madison, Neb. 

BUNNELL, JouNn J., Bridgman, accepts 

call to Bangor, Mich, 

CHILD, FRANK S., accepts call to Ridge- 

tield, Conn. 

CHOATE, WASHINGTON, inst. in Second 

ch., Greenwicb, Conn. 

CHRISTIANSEN, N, C., ord. in Scandina- 

vian ch., Bridgeport, Conn. 

CRIPPS, PHILip M., asked to remain at 
Onondaga, Mich., another year. 

DEAKER, SAMUEL, accepts call to Hay 
Springs, Neb. 

DOUGHERTY, JAMEs G., accepts call to 
Kansas City, Kan. 

DUGANN, WILLIAM R., Shutesbury, Mass., 
accepts cail to Weston, N. J. 

FAY, W. WALcoTT, inst. in Westboro’, 
Mass. 

rae P. M., accepts call to Dwight, 

ii. 


GARVER, LreonArRD J., Olympia, W. T., 
resigns. 

GATES, MATTHEW M., Brownington and 
Barton Landing, removes to St. Johnus- 
bury, Vt. 

GORDON, RoBERT F., accepts call to Way- 
land Mass. 

HALE, Epson D., ord. in Clayton, Cal. 

HARGRAVES, Joun W., St. Cloud, Minn., 
resigns. 

HARRISON, JAMEs K., accepts call to 
Santa Rosa, not Santa Ana, Cal. 

HARWOOD, CHARLES E., Fairfield, Neb., 
resigns. 

HESCOCK, G. B., accepts call to Fort Fair- 
field, Me. 

HILTON, W. H., accepts call to Amity, 
College Springs, Ia. 

HULETT, JAMEs A., accepts call to Audu- 
bon, Minn. 

JAMISON, RoBERT W., Cromwell, accepts 
call to Mayflower ch., Sioux City, Ia. 

JONES, Iprys, ord. in Williamstown, Vt. 

KELLEY, Joun W., accepts call to Anson 
and Hitt, Mo. 

KIMBALL, HENry S., Dayville, Killingly, 
Conn., resigas. 

LAWSON, FRANcIs, Durant, accepts call 
to Moville, Ia. 

LINCOLN, GEorRGE E , Highland Station, 
called to Webster, Mich. 

LYON, AmziB., resumes his pastorate at 
Spearfish, Dak. 

MARTIN, JoHN L., ord. in West Dora, 
Minn. 

MARVIN, Dwicut E., Plymouth ch., 
Utica, N. Y., accepts call to First ch., 
Germantown, Penn. 

MERRILL, Joun M., Brooklyn Village, 
O., accepts call to Branford, Conn. 
MURPHY, WILLIAM J., engaged for two 

years at Middleton, Mass. 

MUSIL, Joun, ord. in Iowa City, Ia. 

OSGOOD, Reuspen D., Fort Fairfield, 
called to Turner, Me. 

PAGE, WILLIAM D., Cowles, called to Cur- 
tis, Neb. 

PLASS, NORMAN, Thompson ch., Detroit, 
Mich., called to Medina, O 

PORTER, CHARLES W., Caribou, Me., re- 
sigps. 

POUND, Epwarp H., Hermosa, Dak., re- 
signs. 

- PRESBYTERIAN, 

BELL, A., Manivoba, becomes pastor at 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

BROWN, W. Y., D.D., i em Penn., 
called to Port Chester, N. 

ELMS, T. J., Tamaqua, called to Newtown, 
Penn. 

LINN, A. E., called to the Thirty-ninth 
Street ch., Pittsburg, Penn. 

PITBLADO, T., San Francisco, called to 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

REED, J. B., accepts call to Laurel, Penn. 

ant ee J. H., called to Brewster’s, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BOONE. Tuomas, Christ ch., Savannah, 
Ga., resigus. 

BOYER, SAMUEL H., elected rector Church 
Beloved Disciple, Philadelphia, Penn. 

DYE, W. R., accepts rectorship St. James’s, 
Livingston, Ala. 

HOOD, THoMAS, accepts rectorship Calvary 
ch., Idaho Springs, Col. 

NICHOLS, Joun F., becomes rector Grace 
ch., Watertown, N. Y. 

TONGUE, T. O., becomes assistant rector 
Christ ch., Georgetown, D. C. 
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fiterature. 


The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week’’ 
wit be considered by us an equsvaient to their pub- 
ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.| 


BONHAM’S INDUSTRIAL LIB- 
ERTY.* 


THis book illustrates the danger of ab. 
stract reasoning on matters of political 
right. It is with some regret that we 
find ourselves forced to this conclusion; 
It is the 
result of original thought, almost always 
new and rarely commenplace. It is well 
written and well digested. More than 
that, it is, to a considerable extent, im- 
partial in its judgments; at any rate, 
much more impartial than most other 
books on the same subject. Writers who 
criticise the evils of corporate manage- 
ment generally look with favor on State 
activity; while the critics of State activity 
are equally disposed to under-estimate the 
dangers from the uncontrolled power of 
corporations. Mr. Bonham does not fall 
into either of these errors; he sees alike 
the danger from corporate power and 
the danger from government power, and 
brings them both clearly to light. 

The chief dangers to industrial liberty 
at the present day have been closely con- 
nécted with the introduction of new 
methods requiring the use of steam power 
on a The control of this 
power has been generally intrusted to 
corporations. Under these circumstances 
the managers have gained a practical 
monopoly, none the less real because un- 
recognized by law. This monopoly creates 
a necessity for special control in the in- 
terests of the public; but such control 
has been conspicuous by its absence. 





for the book has decided merits. 


large scale. 


The long list of exactions and discrimina- 
tions practiced by corporate trusts in 
their various forms is sufficient evidence 
of the truth ofthis statement. Mr. Bon- 
ham proposes asomewhat radical remedy. 
He thinks that we have made a mistake 
in regarding the managers of these enter- 
prises in the light of trustees for the 
stockholders simply; and he proposes 
that they should be primarily held re- 
sponsible fer the exercise of a larger and 
more fundamental trust in the inter- 
est of the public as a whole. He 
believes that this is essential to the pres- 
ervation of industrial liberty; and, more 
than that, he believes that it will be an 
effective and practical means of securing 
the result proposed. 

But what is industrial liberty? Mr. 
Bonham defines it by saying that it is 
based upon the statement of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that all men are 
created equal, combined with that in the 
Constitution, which declares that no law 
shall be passed impairing the obligation 
of contract. On this basis he constructs 
a definition and attempts to judge all in- 
dustrial progress by the standard thus 
furnished. 

Any one who is familiar with the 
French writers on political theory in the 
last century, will see a curious resem- 
blance between the way in which they 
treated politics and the way in which 
Mr. Boaham treats industrial problems. 
They constructed a formula, not always 
self-consistent and usually hard to apply, 
and then attempted to judge history by 
its supposed conformity to that formula. 
Mr. Bonham’s method is open to the 
same objection. In what sense are all 
men created equal in matters of indus- 
trial liberty? One man is born toarich 
inheritance; another is obliged to work 
from the very outset; still another, per- 
haps, finds it impossible to earn his liv- 
ing under any What 
shall we say contract under 
such varied conditions as this? So- 
called freedom of contract is in fact 
not free, Sir Thomas Farrer, for many 
years the administrative head of the 
English Board of Trade, whose practical 
experience in these matters is greater 
than that of almost any other man in 
the world, says: ‘‘So far from the doc- 
trine of contract being identical with 


circumstances, 
of free 








* INDUSTRIAL LiBeRtTYy. By JOHN M. BoNHAM 
Ne r< and London: G P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888 
16mo, pp., ix. 414. $1.75. 





freedom, it is pro tanto the reverse. So 
far from its being non-interference on the 
partof the State with individual action, 
it is interference of tbe most subtle, 
searching and overwhelming kind. It 
brings the whole weight of the social fab- 
ric upon the man who has bound himself 
by a promise.” When Mr. Bonham 
makes the combination of freedom and 
free contract the standard of industrial 
liberty he at once sets up two contradic- 
tory standards which it is almost impos- 
sible to reconcile. Let us take a prac- 
ticalease, An employer controlling large 
capital makes contracts for the services 
of his laborers. Nominally each of the 
contracting parties is free. But in prac- 
tice the laborer has little or no power to 
determine any of the regulations and 
shop rules under which he is employed; 
he must earn his wages in the habitual 
way and under the habitual risks, or not 
at all. The case of the individual la- 
borer in dealing with the large employer 
is very much like that of the individual 
shipper dealing with the large railroad. 
In either case nominal freedom of con- 
tract may mean, and often does mean, 
gross abuse of power. 

Mr. Bonham makes a radical distinc- 
tion between the two cases, because one 
may be a subject of ordinary contract 
between individuals, while the other in- 
volvesacontract with a corporation and 
is therefore, in his view,a matter of a 
totally different kind. He would have 
nearly absolute freedom of contract in the 
one case and almost no freedom of .con- 
tract in the other. We cannot make the 
sharp distinction which he does at this 
point. The unfairness is the same in the 
twocases. It is not a contract between 
equal parties when the individual labor- 
er contracts with the large employer. 
The men were not created equal industri- 
ally under the existing social system, and 
therefore Mr. Bonham’s theory of free 
contract as a means of preserving equal- 
ity fails at a critical point. 

We admit that the most flagrant exam- 
ples of such inequality are seen in the 
case of corporations, and why? Simply 
because corporations, on the whole, con- 
trol very much larger establishments than 
individuals. The danger to industrial 
liberty does not lie so much in the dele- 
gated power given by a particular form of 
law as in the existence of the large estab- 
lishment itself. If Mr. Bonham’s propos- 
als wou!d have the effect of destroying 
the large establishment his ideal would be 
realized; if he simply changed the form 
of ownership without changing the indus- 
trial facts we fail to see how he would se- 
cure the equality which he so ardently de- 
sires. Onthe whole, he seems to accept 
the former alternative. He says that 
‘according to the democratic theory, in- 
dividual and public political right are 
far more important than any convenience 
which a corporation can offer.” In other 
words, he apparently thinks that the real- 
ization of his standard of industrial lib- 
erty is worth more than the material and 
social progress which the organization of 
industry on a large scale has given us. 
If he really means this, it is one more in- 
stance of the resemblance between his 
reasoning and that of the French politi- 
cal writers; and if so, his theories must 
fail for the same reason that theirs 
did. They do not meet the practi- 
cal demands of organized society. The 
state of Nature, however pleasant todream 
about, would be politically and industrial- 
ly intolerable. The old system of scat- 
tered production, however much extolled 
by some writers, was far more’ burden- 
some than that of the present time. It 
may be that the workman was more 
independent; but he worked harder and 
less efficiently and had less to show for it. 
Large establishments superseded small 
ones because it was better public economy 
to have industry managed on a large 
scale. The nation which accepted this 
result made progress; that which resisted 
itfell behind, Corporation law developed 
under the direct influence of these facts. 
It was a matter of vital necessity in the 
struggle for industrial power to use the 
new methods which involved large and 
concentrated control of capital. Laws 
such as are proposed by Mr. Bonham, 





which did not give the investors control 
over their capital were tried, and rejected 
because they failed to secure this result. 
The form of corporation which prevailed 
in Continental Europe down to the Lbegin- 
ning of the present century was a clear 
instance of this failure. As a result it 
was abandoned. No one would put his 
money into large enterprises were the 
theory to be accepted that his right as an 
investor was entirely subordinate to the 
public right of controlling the manage- 
ment of the capital thus invested. We 
do not deny the existence of the latter 
right, nor the desirableness of its exercise 
in some instances where now it is suffered 
to remain unused; but we do object most 
strongly, on grounds both of right and 
expediency, to the subordination of the 
investor’s interests as a purely secondary 
matter. Noinvestor would offer his cap- 
ital on such terms. We should be forced 
either to go without the new methods or 
to have them applied by the State itself. 

The practical outcome of any attempt 
to apply Mr. Bonham’s reasoning would 
probably be an extension of State activity, 
however much he might deprecate such 
aresult. There are, at the present day, 
only two classes of organizations which 
seem capable of managing industry on 
the large scale which produces the best 
economy: one is the organization of in- 
vestors in the form of a corporation, the 
other is the organization of citizens in 
the form of government. Industrial con- 
solidation, if it is to exist at all, must ex- 
ist under the control of one of these two 
organizations. Anything which makes it 
impossible for corporations to meet the 
public needs creates a void which the 
State will be called upon to fill. This 
would be far from meeting our author’s 
demands; but it would be the almost 
inevitable practical result of his proposal 
with regard to corporations. We need 
hardly say that it would probably inten- 
sify the very evils of which he complains, 
The dangers of State management are 
clearly set forth by Mr. Bonham himself; 
they are seen in actual practice wherever 
government tries to manage industry on 
a large scale. Its monopoloy gives it a 
power of oppression greater than that of 
any trust. There is no guarantee that its 
officers will be more wisely chosen than 
those of a private corporation; if any- 
thing, the reverse is the case. Instead of 
being more responsible to the public it is 
less so. Whatever may be the evils of 
railroad management under present cir- 
cumstances, there is at any rate a certain 
power of outside control in the hands of 
government authorities. Place the rail- 
road management and the government 
management in the same hands and you 
take away all possible outside control. 
A railroad ring is not likely to become 
better but worse if it is made at the same 
time a political ring. 

This, then, is the practical difficulty in 
Mr. Bonham’s proposals. Modern indus- 
try demands management on a large 
scale. This carries with it the liability to 
certain serious evils. At present it is the 
representatives of corporations who are 
the greatest sinners in these respects. 
We cannot remove the evil by depriving 
corporations of all control over their in- 
vestment; for this would have the effect 
either of rendering such large invest- 
ments impossible, or of throwing them 
into the hands of the government. The 
former would mean industrial retrogres- 
sion; the latter would intensify the very 
danger which it is sought to avoid. We 
believe that the difficulty can best be 
met by a wise compromise; one which 
shall increase public control, not by weak- 
ening the power of the investors, but by 
strengthening it. The proposals for rail- 
way reform on the part of corporations 
themselves, which Mr. Bonham treats 
almost with contempt, seem to us an im- 
portant, tangible means for securing the 
end in view. It is proved by facts that 
a strong railroad can do better for the 
public than a weak une; that the abuses 
of railroad power in connection with 
matters like those of the Standard Oil 
Company have been due to the weakness 
of managers rather than to their strength; 
that they have been quite as often against 
the interests of the investors as in their 

















favor. The sensible course 
to be to make the corporation 
enough to be responsible and then to 5, 
it responsible for what it does, Th 
not suit any abstract formula of may 
trial liberty; but it seems altogether q. 
best practical solution of the ; 

difficulty. isting 

nent capeneen ile 


THE WAGNER-LISZT ¢g 
SPONDENCE.* “= 


THE announcement that the above 
tion of Wagnerian correspondence was 
ually to be given to the public excited the 
liveliest interest in German and Am 
musical and literary circles, when it 
more and more definite; followed 
speedily by the expected volumes and 
present excellent English translation 
Dr. Hueffer. As will be observed from the : 
dates given on the title-page, by th 
sons familiar with the successive CDisodes 
in the career of the composer, the letters by 
fore us begin with Wagner’s flight from hig 
native land in consequence of his e 
unwise political activity in 1849; they og, 
tinue during his exile in Switzerland ang 
his visits to Paris; and one after another 
succeed until almost the date when he Was 
formally allowed to return to Ge 
and there began, at last, to reap the hd 
wards of his genius, that he had 80 fre 
quently ceased to expect during his banish. 
ment. There are three bundred ang six. 
teen letters, all told. They afford such ap 
exhibition of genius true to itself and pro. 
foundly convinced of itself, whatever cip. 
cumstances may oppress and oppose it, a 
the history of art has seldom paralleled, 
The identity of Wagner, the musician and” 
man, the same first and last, and from th 
very beginning until the end of bis days 
completely and positively himself, is alnaz- 
ingly brought to light in these pages, T 
Liszt, bis one influential friend, anda friend 
with an affection for him only equaled by 
passionate admiration for his musical capa. 
bilities, do we find Wagner opening his 
soul, week by week, pouring out his conyic 
tions, aspirations, hopes and despairs, Dur. 
ing these years his work was literally bis 
life; and that Liszt should regard with 
such vivid concern and delight his music 
especially those ‘silent scores, heaped m 
upon another,” often stood as Wagner’stly 
incentive to continue to put his pen intoly 
inkstand and conclude the ‘“ Nibelunga 
Ring” and “ Tristan.”” But in spite ofth 
rarified and wonderfully stimulating musi- 
cal atmosphere of these volumes, thereis 
little technical discussion or recondite talk. 
The reader does not have to be a musician 
to feel the liveliest interest in tracing out 
such a study of personality and genins and 
a friendship in many elements almost ideal, 
Sufficient attention has been elsewhere 
drawn to the very practical exemplification 
of Wagner’s belief that the world oweda 
man like him his living; and that if be 
could not earn money he was thoroughly 
entitled to ask for it,on the security of bis 
future—no matter how dark that future 
looked. It is’ dangerous precedent. There 
was never a more unqualified deference to 
it, a greater self-confidence, and an end that 
more perfectly justified a man in begging 
what it felt he needed. We will not touch 


OSE per. 


upon those numerous applications to List , 


to raise this or that sum of money; to 4 
range this or that necessary—sometimes 
hardly necessary—matter in the practicali- 
ties of his existence; or on those scores of 
demands made upon the friend in need 
upon the friendindeed. Wagner was in the 
right. Time has signed his pardon. Only 
such an intellect and such a friendship 
could sanction the process in our eyes; and 
it is more than sanctioned in this case. 10 
read such letters in the light of to-day is 4 
strange and absorbingly interesting pleas- 
ure and study. A singularly noble and 
beautifui idea of Liszt, the man and the 
musical intelligence, comes to us in this 
Correspondence. It is an idea that to many 
will be new and welcome. His unwavering 
appreciation of Wagner and of the superi- 
ority of Wagner’s creative power over his 
own; his never-failing attention and re 
sponse to any aud every favor requeste ; 
his patience, tact, protective attitude, dig 
nity ana superiority of temperament, are 
marvelously shown forth. Never weary, 
never delaying, never losing patience in the 
least or the greatest matter in which he 
can help his unfortunate friend, Liss 
here is a Liszt that too few know, and for 
whose shortcomings, especially as @ mus® 


cian and composer, a complete forgivenes ‘4 
is quickly to be confessed. He suppresset 


Dp. 





* CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WAGNEB 
Liszt. Translated into English with 4 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 1841-1861. New York: Set 
& Welford, 
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pe effaces himself in the eyes of his friend 
with an absence of amour propre that is 
jnexpressibly delicate and beautiful. 

The Correspondence more than realizes 
every expectation we had formed of it, as 
exhibiting the circumstances of Wagner, 

tically, during his residence in Switzer- 
jJand and his immutable position toward mu- 
sical art while there; and as to its exempli- 
fying the strange, astonishing mutuality of 
the personal relations between himself and 
Lizst; and the extent of Lizst’s good offices 
for bim at bome, at a time when there was 
no living man £0 willing or so able to assist 
him, and to open, with infinite pains, the 
way to liberty and success. The book is a 
memorial of a phase of one of the greatest 
and most absolute geniuses of the world; of 
a great artist, and of a friendship that 
would deserve to be called notable even if 
the parties to it had become less conspicu- 
ous personages in the records of art. 


_ 
- 





THE volume of Yale Lectures on The 
Sunday-School, Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods and Auziliaries, by Henry Clay 
Trumbull, D.D. is the ripe result of a life 
of enthusiastic devotion and intelligent 
study in the service of American Sunday- 
schools. His connection with the Sunday- 
schools and their work has been from the 
day it began an inspiration if not a reform 
—perhaps both. He is ascholar born in a 
family of scholars, possessing, however, in 
his own case certain popular and adminis- 
trative gifts which do not commonly go 
with the scholarly temperament. In the 
present volume he appears in both char- 
acters, but the scholar has the first word, 
and what he says in the opening lectures 
has an important bearing on the sub- 
ject as afterward presented. The common 
notion as to the Sunday-school is that it is 
amodern expedient which grew up out of 
Robert Raikes’s enterprise and has been 
taken into Church work as a more or less 
outside and uncontrollable branch of it, 
where it has become indispensable without 
being altogether assimilated. The first 
point made by Dr. Trumbull in these lec- 
tures is the entire demolition of this notion. 
It is the service a scholar only could render 
and done for the cause as a scholar 
ina thoroughly scholarly manner, with a 
minute examination of historical evidences 
in the method of his distinguished broth- 
er, J. Hammond Trumbull, and wor- 
thy of him. Dr. Trumbull’s general point 
is that the Sanday-school is simply the 
modern interpretation of the catechetical 
function or office of the Church which was 
derived from Judaism and has always be- 
longed to tais office. What it was in Judaism 
he shows with a satisfactory and delightful 
clearness which does not at all forsake him 
when he passes, in the next lecture, to the 
primitive Church and the use of the same 
methods init. He traces the history through 
the Middle Ages and down to the Reforma- 
tion, not omitting the Reformers and the 
conception they had of the catechetical 
function of the Church and the incorpora- 
tion in it of the essential principles and 
ideas of the modern Sunday-school. ‘he 
importance of this part of the Lectures, the 
Work of pure scholarship as it is, can hard- 
ly be overrated. It clears the ground for a 
satisfactory conception of the relation of 
the Sunday-school to the Church, provides 
the subject with a consistent philosophical 
basis, and opens the way for the natural as- 
Similation of Sunday-school work with 
Chuch work. This good service rendered, 
Dr. Trumbull begins to show himself in 
the character of a practical worker at the 
head of one of the great agencies of the 
Church catholic. What he says in the re- 
Maining lectures on this aspect of the sub- 
ject is less novel but no less interesting and 
valuable. His long experience and many- 
sided familiarity with the work stand him 
in good stead. He pours a flood of light on 
the service rendered by this agency in re- 
freshing, worn-out and neglected fields. 
Some of the facts, as stated in the volume, 
are as surprising as they are gratifying. 
The learned author’s discussion of the ac- 
tual effect of the Sunday-school on family 
Teligion, and the old apprehension that it 
would prove fatal to religious instruction 
mthe home, is not the Jeast merit of the 
course. A considerable and sufficient part 
of the lectures is devoted to practical meth- 
ods. Into these chapters of the volume in 
hand we need not enter. We leave them to 
our readers for their private study, closing 
our notice of the volume with the general 
Temark that these Lectures will not only 
hold their own in the brilliant series of Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures before the Yale Di- 
Vinity School, but they stand alone on 


». Merits of their own as the unique presenta- 


_tion of a subject which has not before re- 
mec SO Worthy a treatment. The volume 





is prepared for convenient use, with a Bio- 
graphical and Topical index. (John D. Wat- 
tles: Poiladelphia. 8vo, pp. 415.) 


....We take pleasure in introducing to 
American readers a dainty edition of Hes- 
perides: Poems by Robert Herrick, Edited 
with Notes by Herbert P, Horne, and with 
an Introduction by Ernest Rhys. (Walter 
Scott: London.) The editor has made an 
attempt to free a collection which, in its 
essence, is almost an ideal pocket edition of 
antique verse, from inconsistent and self- 
obscuring elements in the original which 
hide its true quality. Mr. Rhys has con- 
tributed an introduction biographical and 
critical in which he attributes the ‘“‘ mun- 
dane’’ quality which has been complained 
of in Herrick’s verse to its extreme simplic- 
ity and very justly intimates that an ex- 
treme earthly simplicity like that of the 
poet’s ‘‘ Thanksgiving to God for his [own] 
house”’ is at least akin to spirituality, as its 
extreme simplicity raises it essentially to 
that level. This is a true and profound ob- 
servation which sets aside Mr. Gosse’s criti- 
cism by pointing out that Herrick’s delight 
in the things of life around him is neither 
more nor less than the poetic incarnation in 
earthly experience of a truly spiritual 
mind. Mr. Rhys adds with great force: 

* And if the younger writers who feel the im- 

pulse to expression in verse to-day would only 
take to heart something of Herrick’s simplicity, 
something of his artistic sincerity, and some- 
thing of his endless devotion to his art, there 
might be some hope at last of the forthcoming 
of that new poetry which at present we seem to 
be waiting for in vain.” 
It would be hard to find this side of the 
Elizabethans, anything more truly spiritual 
in the ‘‘mundane’”’ form than Herrick’s 
** Olive Branch”’: 

** Sadly I walked within the field 

To see what comfort it would yield: 

And as I went my private way, 

An olive branch before me lay: 

And seeing it I made a stay 

And took it up and viewed it: then 

Kissing the omen, said: ‘ Amen’; 

Be, be it so, and Jet this be 

A divination unto me; 

That in short time my woe shall cease, 

And Love shall crown my end with peace.” 
There is hardly anything in the collection 
more purely ‘“‘mundane” than the lines 
“Upon Julia’s Clothes,” nor anything 
whose simplicity more perfectly refines and 
sublimes the verse: 

** Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 

Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 

That liquefaction of her clothes. 

Next when I cast mine eyes and see 

That brave vibration each way free, 

Oh, how that glittering taketh me.” 

It is startling to find in two poets born so 
nearly together as Suckling and Herrick, 
such an approach to each other’s fancy as 
we have in Herrick’s lives to ‘ Mistress 
Susanna Southwell” and in Sir John Suck- 
ling’s ‘‘ Ballad on a Wedding.” Herrick 
wrote: 
* Her pretty feet 
Like snails did creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they playéd at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again.” 
Sir John Suckling drops entirely the figure 
of the snail venturing out and drawing 
back into his shell, if he ever heard it, and 
sings: 
* Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light; 
But O, she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


....On tbe list of practical books for circula- 
tion among serious and awakened readers, 
published by the American Sunday-School 
Union we name, as one full of plain and 
effective Christian truth, 7he Lamb of God, 
by the author of several telling treatises of 
the same kind, particularly “‘ Didley Dumps, 
The Newsboy,” and ‘‘Two Ways of Look- 
ing Through a Telescope.”’ The Rev. 
Geo. C. Bush makes a bold push into the 
enemy’s country in bis little treatise Bible 
Baptism Never Immersion. We do not 
intend to discuss the main question with 
the author, tho we regard him as being as 
far from the facts on the one side as the 
extreme Baptists are on the other. We can- 
not, however, pass in silence his violent 
attempt to force the ‘“‘Teaching of the 
Apostles’”’ into agreement with him. No 
respectable scholar would translate the pas- 
sage a3 he does, ‘‘ baptize into the name of 
the Father and Son and Holy Spirit, with 
living water. If thou hast not living water, 
baptize with reference to other water; if 
thou art not able with cold, with warm. If 
thou hast not both, then pour upon the 
head water unto the name,” etc. The 
‘“‘Teaching”’ does not say in the last clause 
“If thou hast not both” etc., but “If thou 
hast neither pour [water] thrice upou the 














head” etc. To translate augorépa as both or 
in any other way than neither is a ridicu- 
lous piece of dogmatic contortion’ The 
rest is quite as bad. The text is so simple 
and unequivocal that nothing but dogmatic 
obstinacy can mistake it. The reading is 
this: ‘‘Baptize ye into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, iu living water. Andif thou hast not 
living water, baptize with other water; and 
if thou canst not in cold then in warm 
[water]. But if thou hast neither pour 
water thrice upon the head,” etc. (James 
Rogers Printing Co.: Philadelphia.) 
A. C. Armstrong & Son publish a hand- 
some edition of Spurgeon’s The Cheque 
Book of The Bank of Faith: Being Precious 
Promises Arranged for Daily Use with 
Brief Experimental Comments. The book 
is donein the great preacher’s inimitable 
style and speaks home on every page to the 
heart and need of the believer. ~—Mr:, 
Booth, wife of the generalissimo of the Sal- 
vation Army, puts all her peculiar force 
into a series of popular lectures, delivered 
we believe in the Army’s Hall, London, and 
published under the titleof Popular Chris- 
tianity. They are radical, pungent, out- 
spoken talks, narrow perhaps, but wide 
enough to contain the whole truth on a 
great many of the most important matters 
of human life and duty. (McDonald, Gill 
& Co.) 


..-.The Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. pub- 
lish ’T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay and Other 
Stories, by Walter Besant and James Rice. 
The ‘Other Stories” in the volume are 
“Shepherds all and Maidens Fair,” and 
“Such a Good Man.” The edition is en- 
titled ‘‘Library Edition,” in duodecimo 
size, and is in all respects well and solidly 
made for library use. The Boy Broker; 
or, Among the Kings of Wall Street, by 
Frank A. Munsey, after running through 
the columns of acity journal is brougbt 
out ina well published and admirably il- 
lustrated volume, by Frank A. Munsey & 
Co. The author’s intentions to help young 
men beginning in the metropolis are excel- 
lent, but his story is too broad and too real- 
istic by many degrees. It is bad in gram- 
mar and its general atmosphere, besides 
being superheated is otherwise unwhole- 
some. Stories of Persons and Places 
in America, by Helen Ainslie Smith, will 
take its place among good books for young 
readers on the anecdotal and picturesque 
phases and episodes of American history 
from the beginning. It is copiously illus- 
trated, and tho not apparently free from 
such minor mistakes as Elihu Whitney for 
Eli Whitney, inventor of the Cotton Gin, 
is done with pains and sure to hold the at- 
tention of young readers. It is a handsome 
book in good type. (George Routledge & 
Sons.) As to Wide Awake, it has, we 
believe, for twenty-five years maintained its 
own competition for public favor as a pic- 
torial quarto for the holidays. The annual 
number of this year is the Wide Awake, 
Volume Y. As compared with previous 
numbers the illustrations have improved. 
As to matter it remains rich in American 
stories and incident. Special pains have 
been taken to keep up in the periodical the 
American flavor, which is very appreciable 
as we review the bound volume, and gives 
it a distinct advantage as a book for young 
American readers. (D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston.)———The Baby’s Journal is a 
pretty thing, compiled and designed by S. 
Alice Bray, with elegant extracts, abun- 
dant illustrations, and blanks for recording 
the interesting facts of the child’s progress 
out of babyhood. (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) 


....The Life of Prince Metternich, by 
Col. G. B. Malleson, C. 8. L., in Lippincott’s 
International Statesmen Series (edited by 
Lloyd C. Sanders) is the last number of 
that interesting series. It is a model of 
the condensed biography to which the afflu- 
ent production of the student brain and 
busy press of our time is forcing us. Met- 
ternich and Napoleon staod forth in this 
edition as the two opposing forces engaged 
in the Napoleonic wars. Down to the up- 
heavals of 1848 Metternich’s was the domi- 
nant political influence in Europe. How he 
rose, what use he made of his power, how 
he fell, what was the force that overthrew 
him at last and how the new Europe of re- 
cent times grew up at last under his eyes 
and received its baptism of blood and vic- 
tory at Magenta just when the representa- 
tive of the old order was breathing his last 
at Vienna, made the long and significant 
history which Colonel Maileson has crowded 
into his terse, judicious and graphic two 
hundred pages 16mo.——To the same se- 
ries has been recently added a Life of Dan- 
iel O'Connell, by J. A. Hamilton, made on 
the same general plan of condensed, brevity 
as the preceding. Mr. Hamilton writes 

















without prejudice but without evading th 

responsibility of the historian to truth. 
He is no partisan and he is no trimmer. 
Daniel O’Connell is a character of perennia 

and inexhaustible interest, and his biogra- 
phy is as entertaining and exciting as an 
Irish night in Parliament. The Messrs. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago) make an 
unusually attractive publication in their 
series of great French writers of a volume 
on Montesquieu, by Albert Sorel, translated 
by Melville B. Anderson and Edward Play- 
fair Anderson. The relation which Mon- 
tesquieu holds to modern life, especially in 
its political and religious aspects, gives pe- 
culiar interest to this volume as an intro- 
duction to the study of some of the subtler 
and far-away causes which have made the 
world what it is. The translation is cer- 
tainly done into good literary English, and 
so far as we have observed brings the trea- 
tise before English readers with the fresh- 
ness and power of the original. 





....-An episode of the massacre of the Hu- 
guenots on St. Bartholomew’s Day has re- 
cently appeared from the press of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, under the title of The 
History of Nicolas Mugs, It is a transla- 
tion from the French text of Charles Du 
Bois-Melly into the English of three centu- 
ries ago, and consists of the personal nar- 
rative of a Protestant who, having fled to 
Geneva, after thirty-nine years at his 
“lodgment,’’—where the ‘* Francillons” of 
that city, ‘* good comrads all,’ were accus- 
tomed to repair for the purpose of holding 
discourse of politics and reviving old times 
over the tankard—one winter evening pro- 
ceeded to recall the story of the early ad- 
ventures which led him into the household 
of M. l’Amiral as interpreter for the Ger- 
man language, of the outbreak of the Pa- 
pist conspiracy, of the many hair-brendth 
escapes that happened in making his way 
through a great city filled with an infuri- 
ated populace and bloodthirsty soldiery, of 
his perilous passage of the faubourgs, and 
his almost equally dangerous journey over 
the country to Montargis, from which place 
presently he sought refuge, with many 
others of the persecuted, in Switzerland. 
Bating its antique words and expressions, 
the recital is the unaffected confession of a 
yeoman, of much charm for its very naive- 
té, but of absorbing interest on account of 
the events it vividly depicts. It professes 
to be literally historical, and its principal 
facts certainly are so. We would find it no 
pleasant task to sit down and read a dry, 
cold description of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; but it is quite a different thing 
to follow the romance of an eye-witness 
and an actual sufferer of its horrors from 
beginning to end; for whosoever begins 
this little book will not lay it down till the 
end is in sight. Much of this extraordi- 
nary interest is due to an ‘affair of the 
heart”’; and one’s sympathy is, perbaps, 
more deeply enlisted for the pitiful damsel 
Fleurie than for the sturdy reitre, the be- 
trothal of whom at such a time and under 
su-h circumstances in a “discreet green 
bower,’’ when the city had been left be- 
hind, and the “diapered turf and crystal 
waters and the deep blue of the heavenly 
vault” had been gained, is told in a quaint 
and touching manver. 


....Tenure and Toil: or, Rights and 
Wrongs of Property and Labor, by John 
Gibbons, LL.U., of the Chicago bar,is a 
pook which it is hard to praise and yet 
harder to blame altogether. Where the 
light shines on the author’s mind it shines 
strongly, and where it does not he forges on 
in the darkness. Unfortunately, night is 
apt to fall on him just as he is entering on 
the critical stage of the topics under discus- 
sion; as, for example, the just distribution 
of profits, the relation of labor to price, and 
that of the relation of eonvict labor to free 
labor. On this last topic we are grave 
ly assured that the average value of con- 
vict production in the United States is $635 
per convict. The fact is that it ranges from 
a minimum of about of $175 in some states, 
to a maximum of $250 dollars in others. His 
alarm, as to the baleful influence of convict 
on free labor, indicates simply that he 
has not drawn his facts from respectable 
sources. The whole significance of this out- 
cry is that the Unions, not being able to 
getinto the prison shops and terrorize them 
by threats of strikes, have determined to 
shut them up altogether, and not allow the 
existence of any industries anywhere in the 
country exempt from the operation of their 
methods. Mr. Gibbons simply takes the 
figures of those agitators, honestly, no 
doubt; but he is badly imposed on, never- 
theless. His book is too miscellaneous for 
general usefulness, and spreads itself out 
two much after the manner of omniscience 
to be of any considerable value on definite 








points. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 
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..The mau who traveled all over Eu- 
rope on $30 and came home to write out his 
experiences is beaten by Mary Cruger, who 
has been trying life in a pretty little cot- 
tage on a basis of ‘‘comfortable economy” 
for $150 per annum and tells us how she did 
it with figures, estimates and details in 
How She Did It; or, Comfort on $150u 
Year. If comfort is to be had by a lady at 
that cost ‘‘ How She Did It”’ is worth read- 
ing. The story is certainly written in a vi- 
vacious style. The quarterly accounts do 
not show many luxuries and a stern self. de- 
nial broods over them all which makes us 
hope that the experimental cottage was 
planted far from the tempting shops, mar- 
kets and recreations of this city. After all, 
the great victory recorded in this book and 
in all books of its class is the victory over 
self and that is the inspiring and really 
good thingin Miss Cruzer’s book. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co )——Oysters and Fishisthetitle 
of Thomas J. Murrey’s last cookery manual. 
It is published in the same form and style 
as ‘‘ Fifty Soups,” * Fifty Salads,” ‘* Break- 
fast Dainties’’ and the other excellent culi- 
nary receipt books of this oid chef de cuisine. 
(Frederick A. Stokes & Brother.) 


.Edward T. Mason, editor of ‘‘ Humor- 
ous Masterpieces,” has hit upon a new and 
promising view of literary work in British- 
Letters, Illustrative of Character and 
Social Life. The compilation is complete 
in three dainty volumes put up in a box 
and manufactured by the Patnams in 
their best style. These volumes are not 
designed to present anything like a com- 
plete series from the British Letter- 
Writers, tho it is extensive enough to be 
descriptive of British social life and to 
characterize what has been distinct and 
distinguishing in it. For this purpose 
nothing could be happier than the author’s 
resort to the literature of private corre- 
spondence. The compilation is arranged 
topically, opening with a series of auto- 
biographic sketches, followed by glimpses 
of men and women of note, singly or in 
groups, with extracts on such topics as 
“The Family’? and ‘* Friendship.” The 
selections of the second and third volumes 
are wholly topical and are composed of ex- 
tracts relating to ‘‘ Manners, Customs and 
Behaviour,” ‘‘ Natural Traits,” ‘The 
Town,” ‘‘The Country,” *‘Comedy and 
Farce,” ‘‘ Whim and Fancy,” etc. 


. Lee & Shepard of Boston (Dillingham, 
New York) republish in excellent form one 
of the late Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale’s best 
books, Manners, Happy Homes and Good 
Society all the Year Round, originally 
published in 1808 in Boston. Mrs, Hale 
was in her day a path-making woman and a 
pioneer for her sex in the best sense, as well 
as editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book and the 
Ladies’ Magazine. She published much 
on her own account. It was her appeal 
which completed Bunker Hill monument 
and began the first Seaman’s Aid work in 
the country, at Boston. The volume before 
us is an earnest endeavor to dignify home 
life and to aid women to find the sphere 
that belongs to them. [tis admirable in 
its beauty, good sense and gentle didactics. 
The spirit of the book is that of a genial 
Puritanism. In political philosopay it 
represents a woman who would rather trust 
her country to the guardianship of churches, 
Christian institutions (particularly a well- 
kept Sunday) and Christian homes than of 
armies. 


.... Roman Mosuics; or, Studies in Rome 
and its Neighborhood, a delightful addi- 
tion to the travelers’ manuals to guide 
them in the study of Rome and its monu- 
ments, is published by Macmillan & Co. 
from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Hugh Mac- 
millan, author of ** Bible Teachings in Na- 
ture,” *‘ First Forms of Vegetation,” etc. 
The volume is full of curious learning 
brought together in the most useful of all 
ways, in comparatiye topical exposition. 
Its learning is not of the pedantic variety, 
designed to astonish the reader with its 
learned freight, but of the bright, viva- 
cious and welcome kind which responds to 
the curiosity of intelligent travelers and 
readers alike. It is not ponderous in size, 
and forms in all respects a welcome addi- 
tion to the library of Roman hand-books. 


.Volume X of A Select Library.of the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church, edited by Philip Schaff, 
D.D.,LL.D., in connection with a number 
of patristic scholarsin Europe and America, 
is now published by the Christian Litera- 
ture Company, and contains St. Chrysos- 
tom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. The translation of these Homilies 
was originally made by the Rev. Sir George 
Prevost, Bart., of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and was published in 1851 in the. Oxford 
Library of those Fathers. The present text 





is a thorough revision of Prevost’s transla- 
tion, by Professor M. B. Riddle, of the 
Western Theological Seminary at Alle- 
gheny, Penn. It contains an index of topics 
and of texts and represents in one three 
volumes of the Oxford edition. 


. Studentsa of economic history will 
find much to repay them for the time and 


pains of reading it in An Introduction to. 


English Economic History and Theory, 
by W. J. Ashley, M.A., Fellow. of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. This 32d volume of 
about 200 pages contains three studies of as 
many different aspects of the economic life 
durisg the Middle Ages, of ‘‘ The Manor 
and Village Community,” of ‘Merchant and 
Craft Guilds,” and of ‘‘ Economic Theories 
and Legislation.’’ The last topic is the one 
of most general interest. It discusses the 
medieval ideas on theories of just price, on 
the doctrine of the currency, regulation of 
trade, weights, measures, ete. This author 
possesses sense and knowledce and knows 
how to think and write. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 


sani A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have an un- 
commonly attractive set of Ribbon Tred 
Booklets made up of choice morsels of 
religious poetry and fastened in delicately 
tinted mottled stiff paper covers handsome- 
ly embossed. The Kate Greenaway 
Almanack for 1889 is a beautiful variety, 
hand-painted in Kate Greenaway colors and 
designs, and ribbon tied thick paper covers 
published by Routledge. Similar in 
style, also published by Routledge, is the 
Kirmess Almanack for 1889, a very gay 
affair indeed, in bright colors alternating 
with grays and lively designs in which a 
procession of twelve nations, each set off in 
some amusing or bright caricature, repre- 
sents the twelve months of the year. 


. The Silver Treasury of select poetry 
for home and school is not an anthology of 
elegant extracts, but a volume of conven- 
ient siz made up of the best poetic gems in 
our laiguage selected and arranged by 
AnnaC Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. The 
compilers’ rule of selection admits little 
which has not been approved by time as of 
standard merit. The selection is based on 
the practical requirements of the school- 
room and will be found a good one for the 
purpose. It is handsomely printed, copious- 
ly illustrated, and indexed both by authors 
and by firstlines. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.25.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Harper’s Weekly, November 7th, gave 
a fine front-page picture of Mary An- 
derson, accompanied by a biographical and 
critical notice by Mr. William Winter. 
Asupplement, issued with the same number, 
presented an illustrated paper by Joseph 
Pennell, giving a diverting account of his 
travels on a bicycle,in France and Ger- 
many, ‘in search of a war.”’ 


. The friends of the great work of For- 
eigo Missions, and especially the admirers 
of that eminent missionary, Adoniram Jud- 
son, will be interested in the announce- 
ment of acommemorative Centennial Poem 
by Prof. Wm. C. Richards, which Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, have in press, and 
will publish at ence. It is very appropri- 
ately entitled, ‘‘The Apostle of Burma,’ 
and will embody his life and labors in the 
attractive poetical. 


..The publishers of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine announce that they will publish, on 
the 25th, the promised Christmas number. 
The illustrations will be very elaborate— 
more than twenty of them full-page—rep- 
resenting the work of Elihu Vedder, 
John LaFarge, Francis Lathrop, Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson, William Holl, C. 
Jay Taylor, Robert Blum, Louis C. Tiffany, 
Bruce Crane. J. Francis Murphy, J. D. 
Woodward, and others. The contributors 
will include R. L. Stevenson, H.C. Bunner, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, the late Lester Wallack, George 
Hitchcock, W. M. Taber, J.J. & Beckett 
and others. 


.. The exceedingly interesting biographi- 
cal address by Chauncey B. Ripley on the 
occasion of the presentation of the Memo- 
rial Portrait of the late John Norton Pom- 
eroy, LL.D., tothe University of the City 
of New York, has been printed and distrib- 
uted among the acquaintances and former 
pupils of Professor Pomeroy. Mr. Ripley 
said of him, in one passage: ‘*‘ When we con- 
sider the number of volumes he wrote, the 
immense labor involved in work of that 
character, his other literary writings and 
the almost constant duties performed in 
the Law School with his classes, the results 
seem almost as fabulous as the feats of fai- 
ries in Eastern tales,’’ 








..-.*The World and the Kingdom’’— 
The Paddock Lectures, by Bishop Thomp- 
son, of Mississippi, from the press of Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker, has reached a second 
edition and has been republished in Eng- 
land, where it is attracting wide attention. 
It isa book of thought for thinkers, and 
grapples with the great questions of the 
day. Mr. Whittaker also announces that 
the next volume in the ‘‘Camelot Series” 
will be ‘*‘ The Teaching of Epictetus,” with 
an introduction and notes by T. W. Rolles- 
ton; in the ‘Canterbury Poets,” the 
“Poems of Wiid Life,’’ edited by Charles 
G. D. Roberts; and in the ‘Great Writers” 
“Life of Heine,’’ by Wm. Sharp, of which 
work good things are stated in advance. 
One could hardly write a dull volume on 


Heine in any case and the time is fitting 
for a new biography. 


. Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable review of 
“ Robert Edsmere,”’ entitled ‘‘ Robert Els- 
mere and the Battle of Belief,’ in the Nine- 
teenth Century for May, has been issued in 
pamphlet form by the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lication Co., Philadelphia, price fifteen 
cents. The first edition of this pamphlet 
was exhausted within a few days, and a sec- 
ond is now ready. The Leonard Scott Co. 
have also ready a ‘‘ Bibliography of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Recent Writings,’’ with explan- 
atory notes. It may be had by addressing 
the publishers. Apropos of this Macmillan 
& Co. will issue immediately a handsome 
edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s now 
famous novel in two volumes. uniform in 
size with their attractive edition of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s writings. By permission 
of the author is has been made expressly 
for the American market. 


.-The readers of the sketch of Emma 
Lazarus, in the October number of the 
Century, will be interested to learn that a 
new edition of her poetical works is pre- 
paring at the Riverside Press, and will be- 
fore long be brought out in two volumes by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. A new com- 
parative edition of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam will be issued 


soon by this firm. The special inter- 
est of this edition consists in the fact 
that the first translation of these celebrated 
quatrains by Fitzgerald is printed in the 
same volume with the fourth edition which 
contained the latest revisions and additions 
by the translator. The First Supplemen- 
tary Volume of the Index to Periodical 
Literature (edited by Dr. Foole and Mr. 
Fletcher) will soon appear from the River- 
side Press, in a royal octavo volume, con- 
taining references to the whole body of 
English and American periodical literature 
for the five years, 1882 to 1887. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


A Gallant Fight. By Marion Harland. 74x35, 
pp. 414. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co........ $1 50 
American Weather. A Popular Exposition of 
the Phenomena of the Weather, including 
Hot and Coid Waves,Blizzards, Hails Storms 
and Tornadoes, etc., etc. illustrated with 
Thirty-two Engravings and Twenty-four 
Charts. By Gen. A. W. Greely, Chief Signal 
Officer U. 5S. A. &14x5%4, pp. xii, 286. The 
Flowers and Fruit, from the writings of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. pevenget by Abbie H. Fair- 
fleld. 7x44, p New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Sli iin NI cciuecinsdeenehidtesos cia 1 00 


The Life of Young Sir Henry Vane, Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay and Leader of the 
Long Parliament, with a Consideration of 
the Enclish Commonwea!th as a Forecast of 
America. By James K. Hosmer. 94xé6, pp. 
Ses. As: enscnececccsdenctaseneeses 400 


Vassili Verestchagin, Painter, Soldier, Trav- 
eller. Autobiographical sketches. Trans- 
lated from the German and French by F. 
Peters, M.A. W — ge mgt draw- 
ings ay the Auth 73%4x5, pp. 196. New 

he American Art —r- ation 


Preparatory French Reader. By O. B. Super, 
746x5, pp. viii, 224. “penton: D. C. 
BE Ce Gs eccncccSceccutecsnce conesesed-0 even 
In the ¥ oods, and Elsewhere. By Thomas ee. 
744x5, pp. 337. Boston: Cupplesand Hurd.. 
Pen pore Ink. Papers on subjects of more or 
= ess importance. By Brander Matthews. 
x54. pp. 229. New York: Longmans, 
Grose Me Rs cevccenes: 660: cee. cesesceecensacess 
Henry W. Longfellow. Biography, Anecdote, 
Letters, Criticism. By W. Sloane Kennedy. 
Fourteen jilustrations, with two portraits 
8x5, pp. 68. Boston: D: Lothrop Co 


A Queer Little Princess, and her Friends. By 
Francis Eaton. 84¢xi, pp. 559. Thesame... 1 50 


November Boughs. By Walt Whitman. &4x6, 
pp. 140. Philadelphia: David McKay.. ° 


— Leslie’s Christmas Book. 1888. 1014x744, 
. 312. New York: Mrs. Frank Leslie...... 
Pe — as of the Future. Suggestions as to the 
drift of things. 8y David Goodman C roly. 
ix Dy pp. 177. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 1° 
The: Story of Mediwval France. from the Reign 
Hughes Capet to the beginning of the 
oe Century. By yo Masson, 
B.A. . pp. xliv. 354 The sa 
Presi. "ieexkes and Phases of mail Ages. 
Compiled by Robert Christy. In two vol- 
umes. 7x54, Vol I, pp. v, 665, Vol. II, pp. 602. 
BE Oe a ncockecccccapederesessenee _sucerepcee 5.00 
Xengphen Hellenica. Books I-IV. Edited on 
the Basis of Riichsenscniitz’s Edition. By 
Irving J. Manatt. 8x6, pp. xiii, 288. Boston: 
et er ee ae 
>. By Rose Porter. 6x4, bP. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & € ye 1 00 
The Peerless Prophet; or. The Life and Times 
of John the pape. By Archibald McCul- 





lagh, D.D. 14. The same. - 100 
Samuel’ | Pr a Autobiography and 

Memorials. Edited by his son, Wendell 

Prime. 83¢x54s, pp. xiv, 585. The same...... 175 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MewaAL ORTHOEPY. 


Most complete work published on the subject of pro- 
nunciation. The ayscndix contains 6,400 words usu- 
ally mispronounced. Byeey Peter. When given ac- 
cords with Worcester and Webster. When authorities 
do not agree both are quoted. A large, handseme vol- 
ume. Cloth, $z. Half Mor., $2.50. Full Mor..$3. Sent b: 
mailon receipt of =. WE WANT A GOOD AGEN 
in every tow ust published! ! 
Only book of. ‘the kind! Sells xy sight to every 
teacher. student and educated pe .H. HARRI- 
SON, JR., PUB. Co., 415 Dearborn St Street, Chicago. 





EVERY READER OF THAT FAMOUS Bo : 


ROBERT ELSMERE 


Should by all means read the brilliant 
American Novel, 


Bryan Maurice 


By WALTER MITCHELL. 


Mr. Gladstone has uttered a warning note against 
the former, but he will not carry much weight with 
the press, religious or otherwise, which, right or 
wrong, dearly loves a sensation. An author who de. 
claims against authority and the Church, who 
preaches heresy and tries to make it popular, is sure 
to have a large circle of readers. “Elsmere” fajjg to 
reach the truth, and conveniently for the author's 
purpose dies. That the antidote may go with the 
bane, “Bryan Maurice,” by Walter Mitchell, is issued 
n popular style. It was not written with any refer. 
ence to the former work, but it will prove an admir. 
able foil to it. The hero is a Unitarian minister, 
He is in search of the truth; he finds it, and becomes 
a minister of Christinthe Church. There is Story 
enough in the work to interest, and its argument jg 
irrefragable, 


PAPER, 50 CTS. CLOTH, $1.00, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3: Bible House, New York. 


THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR, 


DECEMBFR NUMBER—NOW READY, 
SINGLE NUMBER: PRICE 25 CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $3.00 PER ANNUM, 


A SUMPTUOUS AMD RICHLY ILL lL STRATED 
MAGAZINE F er ENGRAVINGS 
BEAUTIFUL C OL ORED ATES OF THE WIN. 
TER CFASHIONS ‘FOR 1888-89, 


ND 

MA OF C HILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

«ECEPTION AND BRIDAL DRESSES, 

VINTER HATS ANID BONNETS 

Cc DREN’S HOUSE AND STREET SUITS. 

HOME. MEN VENI NG, AND SCHOOL SUITS FOR 
OYS AND GIRLS 

WRAPS, MANT Les . ULSTERS AND JACKE 
NOVELTIES OF DECORATIVE ART AND NEW 
EMBROIDERIES. 








The December FASHION BAZAR contains the com- 
mencement of a romantic novel entitle 


“ GUELDA” 


This is a story of rich, aristocratic and fashionable 
life in the highest circle of society. It is a story that 
will interest ali readers. 


Also the second installment of 
tT rTrarnpe-¢ 
“SUZANNE. 
By the author of * 4 GREAT MISTAKE,” etc. 


A 
fresh and fascinating novel of life in Rome and 
Naples. 


And the continuation of the interesting serial 
“LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY.” 


Interesting articles on on Domestic, ang Hougebols 
Affairs, Manners and Fashions, by Mrs. Mary Stuart 
Smith, Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, Mis. x S. Stowell and 
others, 

THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR is for sale 
bv - ee y Kis. Lm hgg cent, postage re- 
aid, for 25 cents per single copy e subse 
rico 1s $c.40 per year. Address GEORGE URKO 
MUNRO’S PUBLISBING House, 17 to 27 Vandewater 
Street, xt. ©. & Box Stal.) 


New Temperance Publications 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY has pub- 
lished over 1,70 different pcettene upon every 
phase of rhe question, 164 of which are for Sunday- 
schoo! Libraries. Over 250 first-class writers have 
contributed to their publication, Among the latest 
are the following: 


FOR SUNDAY-SOHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Slaying the Dragon. ~ Mrs. D.O.Clark. 





ines ccmmcaicusciaky eakanseevepsaia 1 00 
Anna Maynard. By See, E. J. Rich- 
I FR ovis cnaeviccsincovecscsascoum 1 00 
The Winning Side. By Mary Dwinell 
FI sicckadcecdeesd. ostacisssaaen 1 25 
Beforehand. By Mrs. 8S. M. I. Henry. 
NIN co acta ddcnnieuasncmseetesedecacematenl 1 50 
Hepsy’s Way. By Mary R. Baldwin. 
Pi cceccondsocsacocstduissnnis sounasersuiel 1 25 
A Made Man. By Julia McNair Wright. 
SUID... contiicccasducdendeeticmaseoueees ‘on Se 


Catalogue sent free on application. 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishivg Agent, 
58 Reade Street. N.Y. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF - PIRITS AND HELE, described 
from things heard and seen,by EMa NU BLS WEDEN- 
BORG, AST od of oe Lord Jesus Christ.” Also 

















prepaid, ‘for $1.00 
American Swedenborg Printing and 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City. 


—, ” Alamo, 





Author of * 
oon ge fivbon,” etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“ The style is spirited, vivid, even brilliant; wes. 
qinews and artistic truth pervade it.”’—Literary , 
wston. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


i 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS _ 


for Preachers and Teachers. A Manual of Ha —_ 

Facts, Figures, Proverbs, Qaetatene &e. hooue ota 

ed for Christian teaching. By Rev. fy. S rti- 

series, 12 mo. muslin, each $1.25. “ For valet Dortie 

nency and availability it is decidedly superi’r 10 Sent 

thinz we have seen.”—Ev: ingelieal Repository: 

to any address free on receipt of 

PERKINPINE & HIGGINS. 914arch St. "Mh iladeiphia.Pa. 
elastase pasearesteababs SCA 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ; ADVERTISINGAGENTS 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 42 Broadway, 


ALL BOOKS at Wholesale iol Buyer's Be 


reau. Membership free. AGENTS WA are 
licit mambers. send 2c. stamp for catalogue and aT 














mation to R.H,. Woodward & Co., Balti 
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Burnett, author of ‘ 
lic,” the practical w 


Octave Thanet; a 








about Canada. 


Life in Norway, 


























“English Railway 


seps” and ‘‘ The 
Thérése.” There 








leroy”; ‘‘ The Routine of the Repub- 
ernment; ‘‘The Loaf of Peace,” by 


by Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘‘ The Young 
Naturalists,” ‘‘ How to Become aCurve- 
Pitcher,” ‘‘ Amateur Photography,” 
**The Girls’ Crusade,” Indian Stories, 
‘*Boysand the National Guard,” School 
Stories, Scientific Papers, etc., etc. 
““The Bells of St. Anne,” a serial 


Stories —‘‘ A Railroad in the Clouds”; 
*“Indians of the Amazon,” by Mrs. 
Frank R. Stockton, etc. 


Europe. 


‘Holland and the Dutch,” by Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge; ‘‘The Queen’s 
Navy,” by Lieut. F. Harrison Smith, 
R. N.; ‘*‘The Winchester School”; 


papers include “Ferdinand de Les- 


about Germany, stories of Russian chil- 
dren by David Ker, papers on Italian 
art, articles on European armies, etc. 


Asia. 
Yan Phou Lee writes of ‘‘ Boys and 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
ceived by booksellers and newsdealers everywhere, or by the publishers. Remit 
by P. O. money-order, bank-check, draft, or registered letter. 


begins with November. December is the great Christmas Number. 





























HIS world-re- 
nowned mag- 
azine ‘‘ for young people and 


yn? their elders” is to have a great programme 
for the new volume beginning with November, 1888. 
The editor, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, calls it ‘‘an all-around-the-world year,” 
because it is to contain a great number of stories and papers about the world in 
general. Of course the bulk of the contents, as heretofore, will relate to Amer- 
ican subjects; but young America is always glad to learn what goes on in 
the world outside, and these stories and descriptive papers are not of the dry 
geographical order, and they will be strikingly illustrated by the best artists, 
We have space here for only a few of the most prominent announcements. 


America. 
**Little Saint Elizabeth,” by Mrs. 


‘Little Lord Faunt- 
orkings of the Gov- 


serial story for girls 


South American 


by H. H. Boyesen; 


Trains.” French 


Journal of Marie 
are several stories 


. ae 
is 
Whar 
ee 










Girls in China,” and ‘‘Some of John 
Chinaman’s Inventions” are described. 
Mrs. Holman Hunt will contribute a 
series on Home Life in the East; and 
there will be papers on Siam, several on 
Japan, including ‘‘ Ten Weeks in Ja- 
pan” and ‘‘ Seeing the Real Mikado.” 


Africa. 

‘*The White Pasha,” by Noah 
Brooks, a sketch of Henry M. Stanley; 
‘*How an American Family Lived in 
Egypt”; ‘‘Sailor-Boy Dromios,” astory 
of the Siege of Alexandria; ‘‘ A French 
Flat in the Wilds of Africa.” 


Australia. 

An illustrated series of articles im- 
parting much novel and amusing infor- 
mation concerning the history, life, 
etc. of a wonderful land. 


The Arctic Regions and 
the Sea. 

‘How We made the Farthest North,” 
an important serial of adventure and 
experience in the Arctic Regions, by 
General A. W. Greely, Commanderof |-22. 7 
the Greely Expedition; ‘‘ A Dash with 
Dogs for Life or Death,” by Lieut. 
Schwatka; ‘*A Modern Middy,” ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Constellation,” ‘‘ A Sub- 
marine Ramble,” etc., etc. 

‘*Paragraphic Notes from the Wide 
World,” Illustrated Ballads, etc. 


Subscriptions are re- 






















































The new volume 















“It is simply the ideal 4 

young people's magazine, 

and holds thefirst place.” 
— Boston JouRNAL. 


7 PUBLISHED BY. 
THE-CENTURY*CO- 


33 EAST 17™ ST. NEW'Y 















“This prince of juve- 
niles knits together the 
children of the Anglo- 
Saxon world,”’—Curis- 
TIAN LEADER, ENGLAND. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S| 


NEW BOOKS. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 


By JAMES K. HosMER, author of “Samuel 
Adams,” in the series of American Statesmen. 
With a portrait of Vane, plans of the Battles of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, a fac-simile of a letter 
by Vane, and a copy of the Great Seal of the 
eared under Cromwell, 8vo, gilt top, 


Ireland under Coercion. 


The Diary ofan American. By WILLIAM HENRY 
HURLBERT. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


His pages are full of important facts, interspersed 
with characteristic and humorous anecdotes.—The 
Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


Flowers and Fruit. 


From the Writings of HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Imo, $1.00 


After Noontide. 


Selected by MARGARET E. WHITE. 16mo, $1.00. 


"me little book contains passages chosen with ex- 
~ judgment to add sunshine to the afternoon of 


* 
Pha For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post-paid, 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


X0UGEToN, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
NEWsPaper apverTisine. 


anges. 30 Centa, 
%. P. ROWELL & CO. 10 Spruce Street, N. ¥ 


BOOK AGENTS S20 .chcuiersicamcr 
ee 








ANTED, Hartford, Conn. 





WORTBHINGTON’S 


ARTISTIC JUVENILES. 


New Series of Color Books, by MISS IDA WAUGH 
and MiSS AMY BLANCHARD, Artist and Poetof 
American Child Life. 2 

BONNIE BAIRNS, 

“ Here are pictures and stories, whatever your mood, 
To help you all smile, and make you all good.” 

48 large quarto pages. Every page in coors. Hand- 
some board cover. By Sliss Ida Waugh. !n 10 col- 
ors and gold, $2.09. 

ABY BLessomM, 
* Baby is dear as—O, baby dear, nothing so dear can 


e 
In allthis world’s wide wonder. as this little boy to 


Large quarto. Every page in colors. tandsome 
board cover, $1.00. 
TEI.L MEA STORY, 
* Well then, and what shall it be 
About astanora fairy 
Orchildren like you and me.” 
Large quarto. Every page colors. Handsome board 
cover, $1.00. 
TANGLES AND CURLS; 
or, 
LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
“The chilaren you’!l find here, all did as you do— 
And hope you will love them, for they all love you.” 
Large oe Every page in colors. Handsome cov- 
er, $1,00. 


WORTHINGTON 00., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 
MISS LOU. 


BY 
EDWARD P. ROE. 
Author of “ He Fell in Love with His Wife,” * The 
Earth Trembled.” etc , etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Like every story by Mr. Roeit mak: s the reader feel 
better for having read it.—American, Baltimore. 


DODD, MEAD & OOMPANY, Publishers, 
. ae. 4. 
PENTECOST for 1889. 
COMMENTARY on the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS, post-paid; CLOTH, $1. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET, N. ¥. 








SEND for the Catalogue of Books of 
ROBERT CA RTE & BROTHERS, 
5230 Brondway,. New York. 








BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


sue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
= 1B, RODE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 


ice. for 


Gr". BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
Best Servi [\sens estimates 
180 Nassau Diew York, 








A Great Repesisery of Practical and Scien- 
t 


ec Information, 
One of the Fullest, Freshest. and Most Valuable Hand- 
books of the Age. Indispensable to Every Practical Man. 


NOW READY. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
Free of Postage to Any Address in the World. 


TheTechno-Chemical Receipt Book 


Containing several thousand Receipts covering the 
Latest, Most Important ana Most Useful Discoveries 
in Chemical, Technology, and their Practical Appli- 
cation in the Arts and the Industries. Edited chiefly 
from the German of Drs Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen. Koller and Heinzerling, with 
arditions »y William T. Brannt. Graduate of the 
Royal Agricultural College of “idena, Prussia, and 
William H. Wah!, Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia; author of “Galva- 
noplastic Manipulations.” Illustrated by 78 engrav- 
ings. One volume, over pages, I2mo. elegantly 
bound in scarlet cloth, gilt, closely printed, contain- 
ing an immense amount and a great variety of 
matter. 

Price $2.00, free of postage to any address in the world. 

t@™ A circular of 32 pages. showing the full Table -of 
Contents of this important book, sent by mail free of 
postage, toany one in any part of the world who will 
Sornten his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
$10 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Pa,, U.S.A, 


BAGSTER’S 
COMPREHENSIVE 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


With New Helps, New Concordance, Indexed Atlas, 
anti Polyglot References. The only Teachers’ 
Bible published since the Revised Version. 

“A vast amount of information of the greatest val- 
ue to Bible students.’’—Mefhodist Times. “1 do not 
see how it could be better.”’—C. H. Spurgeon. “ Won- 
derful and unspeakably valuable book.”- Record. “A 
marvel of Completeness.”’— Professor Sayce. 

Four Editions. Various bingings. For sale at all the 
leadiag Booksellers In all the cities of the United 
States. 

JAMES POTT & Co., Sole Agents, 
14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


THEOLOCY: NEW ANDOLD. 


Greatest stock in Country. Prices always 

















Ca’ s 
TIBBALS BOOK Company, 


26 Warren Street, New York. . 


DR. NEWTON’S 
BIBLE ANIMALS. 


Bible Animals and the Lessons taught by 
them, by the late Richard Newton, D.D. 
Illustrated, 12mo......... eee fC 


The Bible Case, © vols, ina box, 7 50 


CONTAINING: 
Rays from Sun. Bible Promises. 
King in his Beauty. Bible Warnings. 
Pebbles from Brook. Bible Animals. 


The Jewel Case, 6vols. ina box, 7 50 
CONTAINING: 

Best Things. Bible Blessings. 

King’s Highway. Great Pilot. 

Safe Compass. Bible Jewels. 


The Wonder Case, ¢ vols in a 
WOE Si nckds ker badapade oyoencnbeeeeial $7 50 
CONTAINING: 
Bible Wonders. Rills trom Fountain. 
Nature’s Wonders. Jewish Tabernacle. 
Leaves from Tree. Giantsand Wonders. 


Covenant Names and Privi- 
leges. Sermons by Dr. Newton, with 
portrait, 12m0..........60. «Verkade $1 50 


The Heath in the Wilderness, 
and other Sermons by Dr. Newton, to 
which is prefixed the story of his life 
and portrait, 19m0.........ccsecscees $1 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postaye prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 


HOUSES AND COTT . 
QUSES by NDS of * TTAG ES: 
folio,” size 8x1l inches, contains 
33 designs of dwellings. All new, 
and convenient in arrangement, 
Tof them costing ‘rom $30 to 
$1,000. 10 between $1,000 and 2,000 





and up to $15,0W). with explana- 

tions complete. Price of materi- 

iNT: al, etc.. given that estimates are 

made upon. Sent. post -gats, for 

= * $1.00. Parties not having “ Cot- 
ho” cah have the two works for$1.25. Ad- 
- HOPKINS, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


tage Po 
dress D. 8 





J. H. BATES, 38 PARK Row, N. ¥ 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Bought out S. M. PerrenGiLy & Oo., April. 1886. 


HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRES- 
ENTS THAT ARE SURE 
TO PLEASE. 





High-class Etchings, tastefully 
framed, are veritable works of art, 
and are of permanent value, 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 
20 East 16th St., Union Square, 
New York, are glad to announce 
that among their newly published 
Etchings are FIV E which havewon 
prizes at the Paris Salon of this 
year. Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to $8O. 

Frederick Keppel & Co.’s 
descriptive catalogue for 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of the 
etchings, will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents in postage stamps. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


‘¢ Evening in Finisterre,’? by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 


*¢ Home of Evangeline,’? by F. Raubi- 
check after C. R. Grant. 

*¢ Colonial Days,’? by Jas. S. King after 
Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 

be obtained of all Art Dealers. 








All of ** Klackner’s Publications’? are 
protected by Copyright. 





Send for “pamphlet on ** Proofs and 
Prints.”’ 


5 East 17th Street, New York. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


GETTING READY FOR A REVIVAL, 
By Rev. E. 8. Lorenz, A.M. 

The purpose of the author isto he!p poe and peo- 
ple in the wise preparation for all the church’s special 
services. * His treatment of the subjectis both ju- 
dicious and suggestive.’’—Independent. 

2mo, 164 pages. Price. 75 cents. 
THE GOSPEL WORKER’S TREASURY 

Of Hymn and Revival Anecdotes, Texts, Subjects, 
Outlines, and re Readings. Compiled by Rev. 
E. S. Lorenz, A M. Over 150 popular bymns illus- 
trated, over 700 anecdotes given, over 400 texts, 
themes, and outlines yield a rich mine of fresh and 





ice, $1.50. 
H R WORKERS. 

A Manual of Bible Texts and Readings for Use in 

Christian Work. Arranged by Rev. M. R. Drury, 

A.M., with an Introtuction, “Hints to Soul-Win 

ners,” by Geo. F. Pentecost, D,D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pocket size, flexible, 1 nts, 


duty, by J. W. Etter, D.D.,. wit 
Bishop J. Weaver, DD. “ 
treated fairly, fuliy,and intelligently.” 





w. sea ey, 


es. $i 
>» Publisher, 
United Brethren Publishing House, on, Ohio. 
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LIBRARY GLOBES. 


No, 50, Bracket Globe, 

For one Postal Card, with your name and address, 
we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of % of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York, 


Do it At Once! ta tae 


Send your address on a Postal Card, to 
The Press Company, Limited, Phila., 
Penna,, and get a Sample Copy Free, 


 HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, . One Year... 
HARPFR’S WRRFKLY,... pag eee 
HAKPFR'’S BAZAR, .... “ 
HARPFR'S YUUNG PEOPLE, “ 


on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS. PRANKLIN SQUARE ¥. Y, 


 Y¥.P.8.C. E. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR OF THE 
S. S. LESSONS. 


EDITEDBY 
MRS, A. C. MORROW, 
is not only highly prized by S. S. Teachers, Qoray- 
men, Evangeiisis, Superintendents, Primary Teach- 
ers, and leaders of devotional meetings, but is inval- 
uable to members of the Y. P.S.C. E. because it gives 
condensed, practical talks on each of the topics of the 
coetety, send 6 cents for sample, €0 cents a year. 
.J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















MUSIC. 


XMAS MUSIC 


FOR THIS YEAR! 


THE ROYAL SON —A new Service by Rev. 
» Robert Lowr’, D.D. 
Intelligent Scripture Selections, with new and 


Original Songs. The whole exercise is one of 
great force and beauty. 


$4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail, 
ANNUAL N 19 —Pleasing Carols by fa- 
3 0. » vorite Authors; a liberal 

supply of Songs for any Sunday-School Xmas Fes- 


tival. 
$3 per 100; 4 cents each by Mail. 


SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZE, 7c", 2% 








- DOANE, will be issued early ia November. This 
is believed to be one of Dr. D.’s best efforts. The 
Sonesare very bright.the dialogueard plan new 


and entertaining, Easily gotten up by any School. 
30 Cents each by mail:%25 per 100. 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS, 


(30 cts.), by Dr. DOANE. New last year, and very 
popular. 


GA full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Ser- 
vices and Xmas Music sent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E, Winth St, N. Y,, 


St RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, 


Uo crRiSTMA 


Christmas Selections Ssssi"iy*..% 
—FOR 1888.— ieiterwork: and 
structive Responsive Exercise oclantonie ith 





or without the Carols. Price, Scts. each, or Sects. a 
dozen by mail postpaid; $4 a hundred by express, 


not prepaid. 
. —“Good Will to Men.” By J. E. 
Services Hall; ‘*Noel,”” by P. F. Campiglio, 
. 8 and “Peace on Earth,”’ by J. E. Hall: 
these consist of choice Responsive Readings through- 
out which are interspersed Beautiful Carols written 
especially for use in connection with the Read- 
ings. Price of each of the three Services is same 
as for the “Christmas Selections.” 


The New Santa Claus,”’by But- 


ree 
Cantatas, iyo ana Murray. “Shage santa 


Claus,”’ by Burnham and Root. “The 


Waifs’ Christmas,’ by Burnham and Root. “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,’ by Burnham and Root. **Catchin 

Kriss Kringle,”’ by Butterworth and Root. Price o 

the Cantatas, 30cts. each by mail post paid. 


Catalogue o stuc'ntect, tririnas Msi win 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





EDUCATION. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. ¥Y. 
y OUNP HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALE) Principal. 








WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 





One of the half-dozen best Academy and Classical 
Schonls in New England. The payment of $48 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board for 
Winter term, beginning Dec. 5. Send for catalogue to 
_REv.G. M. STEELE, Principal. Wilbraham, Mass. 


$15 90 $ 00 A MONTH can be made 
“leg 0 » working for us. Agents 
peetocred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
me to the business, Spare moments may be profitably 





Financial. 


THE REBUKE OF FREE TRADE. 





THERE can be no question that the re- 
sult of the Presidential election, last week, 
turned mainly upon the issue of Protec- 


tion or Free Trade. We use these terms 


in the sense in which they are accepted 
and understood by the American people. 
General Harrison, with the Republican 
Party behind him, represerted the princi- 
ple of Protection, and President Cleve- 
land, with the Democratic Party nomi- 
nating and supporting him, represented 
the principle of Free Trade. The former 
is elected, and the latter defeated. This 
means that the majority of the people do 
not believe in Free Trade, and do believe 
in the Protection of our own industries 
against injurious competition by the prod- 
ucts of the pauper labor of other coun- 
tries. 

President Cleveland doubtless supposed 
that he was playing the winning card, 
alike for his re-nomination and his re- 
election, when, in his last annual mes- 
sage, he made an attack upon our protect- 
ive tarift system and reasoned against it, 
so far as he reasoned at all, just as all 
Free Traders, whether English or Ameri- 
can, uniformly reason on the subject. 
There was nothing new or original in the 
message. It said nothing which had not 
been better said bundreds of times. It, 
however, had the effect of bringing the 
question directly and squarely before the 
people. And when the Democrats subse- 
quently nominated him for President, 
they made his message their platform on 
this subject, and thus committed them- 
selves to the adoption of his theory. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, as the 
friends of Protection, accepted the issue 
as thus made; and during the whole can- 
vass this one question bas been the ab- 
sorbing topic of discussion by both par- 
ties, alike on the stump and in the news- 
papers, so far as national politics are con- 
cerned. We doubt whether there has 
ever been an election in the whole history 
of this country in which the tariff ques- 
tion was so fully presented to the people, 
or in which it was so largely the deter- 
mining factor of the result. The people 
had an ample opportunity to weigh argu- 
ments on both sides, and judge for them- 
selves. 

The verdict of last week, in the election 
of General Harrison and the defeat of 
President Cleveland, isa verdict against 
Free Trade and in favor of Protection. 
This ought to settle the question, East, 
West, North and South, for at least years 
to come, that the long-tried and well- 
tested principle of Protection is to contin- 
ue as the fixed policy of this country, no 
matter what the FreeTrade doctrinaires 
think or say on the subject. The people 
have had the questien sharply before 
them, and have rendered a judgment 
which neither President Cleveland nor the 
Democratic Party can set aside. While 
this judgment retires him from the White 
House, and inall probability puts an end 
to his public career, it at the same time 
drives the Democratic Party out of power 
in the National Government, where it 
will be likely to stay for many years. 
This isa change of affairs, as we think, 
greatly in the general interests of the 
country. The Democrats themselves 
must now see that in following Cleveland 
they had a very poor leader. He certain- 
ly has led them to defeat. 

We do not by-any iwmeans understand 
the people to have decided that there 
shall be no revision or alteration in our 
tariff laws, so as to collect less revenue 
under them and adapt them to the exist- 
ing situation of things. What they have 
decided is that there shall be no revision 
after the plan of President Cleveland or 
that of the Mills Bill passed by the House 
of Representatives, and that whatever re- 
vision is made shall not beat the sacrifice 
of the protective principle. This is the 
Republican doctrine in regard to the tar- 
iff ; and to this doctrine the people have 





ae ey alse. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & OO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va 


proval. Republicans have already several 
times altered our tariff laws, and they 
can do the same thing again so far as the 
public interests may require. 

Free Traders, by the very terms of their 
own creed, are not the sort of men to be 
trusted with the work of tariff revision. 
At any rate, the people do not propose to 
commit this work to their hands; and 
this they have distinctly said in the re- 
sult of the last election. We heartily hail 
the result as prophetic of good to the 
whole country. Business men will now 
understand that the Free Trade policy is 
not to rule this Government. Even the 
Democrats themselves will be likely to 
think twice before venturing to. try the 
experiment a second time. 


+> 
- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE demand for money in the local 
market has shown a very satisfactory de- 
velopment during the past week and rates 
have become a shade firmer as a result. 
The offerings, however, were fully up to 
the demand, and no scarcity of funds was 
realized by borrowers who had the proper 
collateral to secure loaners. This indi- 
cates the return of business men to their 
wonted avocations with renewed vigor, 
and insures an immediate improvement 
in the commercial as well as manufactur- 
ing activities of the country. The con- 
tinued purchases of bonds by the Treasury 
Department has a beneficial effect on the 
condition of the money market in the 
prevention of a stringency, which might 
retard the healthy progress that is now 
being experienced in the various lines of 
business enterprise. The amount of the 
purchases for the week were about four 
millions of dollars. The demand for cur- 
rency from the interior has nut been as 
extensive as heretofore, tho the require- 
ments for crop moving purposes are still 
large, owing to the marketing of cotton 
and other products of the South. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 2@23 per 
cent.,and time loans have been in limited 
request at 4@5 per cent. Commercial 
paper has been in good demand. First- 
class bills with sixty or ninety days to 
run have been taken at 44@5 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5}@5%, and good 
single named paper at 6@63. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The transactions of the stock market 
have developed no new or important fea- 
ture during the week, but have continued 
in the feverish and unsettled condition of 
the early part of the week. There was a 
slight flurry in values with an upward 
tendency, but the pressure was so strong 
that the market gave way, and fluctua- 
tions were weak and irregular. There is 
nobody in the market but the professional 
traders and the scalpers, who are only too 
anxious to interest the public in the deal- 
ings that they may be, as usual, shorn of 
what they have. The squabbles into 
which the managers of many of the rail- 
roads have permitted themselves to be 
thrown and the slashing of rates that has 
been indulged in, is mainly responsible 
for the present condition of affairs, as it 
has been the means of weakening the 
confidence of the public and driving them 
out of the market. There is no reason 
why the difficulties should not be speedily 
adjusted, as the public are awaiting such 
aresult before making any investments 
in the ‘‘ Street.” It is reported that sev- 
eral schemes are on foot to secure a con- 
solidated management of the roads in the 
Northwest, any of which, if successful, 
would attract public attention and tend 
to give an upward tendency to values; 
but what the result will be time will tell, 
tho, from present indications, when the 
market goes it will go up, as far as prices 
are concerned. 

U. S. BONDS. 

The demand for bonds was slow and 
but few purchases were made for invest- 
ment. Values, however, were well sus- 
tained and the market was firm. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 





now set the seal of their authoritative ap- 


Bid, Asked. 
44s. 1891, Registered................... 107% ‘UW 
is. 1891. Coupon. ae 108% i 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks. issued last w 
showed a decrease in surplus 
of $2,172,650. The banks now 
$11,557,600 in excess of the legal te, 
quirements. The changes in the aver. 
ages show a decrease in loans of 
$436,800, a decrease in specie of $1,489, 
700, a decrease in legal tenders of $1,413. 
100, a decrease in deposits of $2,884, 
and a decrease in circulation of $1,043. 
500. 

BANK STOCKS, 
The following are the closing quotation 
on Bank Stocks: 


Bid, Asked, Bid. Ashes, 
America..........175 180 (Mechanics’....,. 1% 
American Ex....140 I4i |Mercantile . . ..154 
Asbury Park....— 105 erchants 
Bowery Nat...... 

Butch’s &Drov’s.175 
Broadway........ 279 
CRRGES. .cvcccceccce 230 
Commerce ...... 176 


Corn Exchange. .220 
Chemical..... 3300 3890 


















m 

1§ 
1% 

18 

Central Nat’l....131 135 |) 1B 
Continenta}......128 130. |North America..4y = 
eet apis 340 — North River.....5 @ 
Chatham 23 New York Co....92 — 
Citizens’.........+ 48 M9 |N. Y. Nat'l Ex...19 § 
East River....... 140 — |Ortental.......... 2 5 
Eleventh Ward..t50 — |Pacific. 165 
First Nat’l...... 200) — |Phrenix 16 im 
Fourth Nat’ 3944 142 | Park. ... bi = 
Fifth Ave........ 900 — |Peoples’.......... . 
Fourteenth St....140 — [{Republic.... ..147 ~< 
German Amer’n.112 — |Shoe & Leather. 43 i 
Gallatin.... 245 %— ‘Seaboard Nat’l..19 ~ 
— {Second Nat’l.....39 - 

— {Seventh Nat’l....19 - 

— |State or N’wY'rki? 16 

21 — |St. Nichoias......118 1% 

Hudson River...140 152 |Tradesmen’s...., w . 
[mp’t’s & Trad’s.366 — 'Third Nav’l...... — 
LEVINE... 000-2000 155 — [Union ...........J% = 
Leather Man’f...200 — |Unit’dStatesNat2i - 
Manhattan.......16]) 165 |WestSide Bank. 9 - 
Madison Square.100 105 Western Nat'l. 9 & 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market wasvery 
quiet and was without feature. Rates were 
atrifle heavy. The posted rates for Sterling 
were unchanged at $4.85 for 60-day bills 
and $4.88} for demand. On Saturday a 
tual business was done at $4.84} for #- 
day bills, $4.873 for demand, $4.88, @$4.} 
for cable transfers, and $4.83 for com 
mercial bills. Continental was quit 
Francs were quoted at 5.214 forlong,al 
5.184 for short; Reichsmarks at 95}al 
95%, and Guilders at 40} and 408. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES © 
Por INVESTORS 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Std 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Beposit accounts received subject to draft at sight 

Lists of investment bonds and information 
cerning securities furnished on request eithers® 
sonally at our offiee or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIAAM 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Aust® 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Cres 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WO) 
Make Telegraphic Transfers <a 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and 

United States Government Financial 

€ngland. 














There is something of the 
financier in every man or Wo 
man who has a hundred dollars 
to lend. ; 

A primer on western invest 
ments is meant to prompt SU 
people to think for themselves 
and to give them what to 
on. 

Sent free. 

Tue Kansas Crtv Investuent ComPant, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or, 
Portsmouth, New Ham. 





CENT. on Certificates of Deposit B 
Minot, Dak. Send for gentlemen’s nam 





near you who are either customers or soe 
for reasons why we can afford to such 
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dividends. 
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“VYermilye & Co., 
AND BROKERS, 
49 AND 19 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
BOY ARON ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 


Rk STOCK EXCHANGE. 
- iTS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


Fae APNSWOBLH IOAN 
AN ray selected choice 





TGAGE LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pau 
aD absolute security, aah paren, 
character our invariable requirements, Col- 
ions free. Sen for pamphlet with 


aii iPoLiN, (7 MINNESOTA, 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT, 


If you desire to open one or to make any change we 
shall be pleased to confer with you. We transact any 
ded in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 
vd ‘ad Deposits; issue Drafts on the Principal 
pean Cithes, and Letters of Credit for Travelers. 

If you wish to in- 


vest we shall be glad 
. c you good 
lL, 


ounty, Schoo 
R. BONDS and other safe leone, Call or 
Ay for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 


great advantage in purchasing the best securities. 


SAKEANEGBancers, 


CHICAGO sucess. PRESTONKEANEG, 


N.Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadwav 





Banking House of 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


18 and 1f wb ad Aig lle York: 


bie FOR INVE STMENT ok ON MARGIN. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


INVESTMENT. 


10 PER CENT. above taxes. %0shares of stock 
ofthis Company for sale at par, for two weeks, only 
toinvestors. This Company is paying semi-annual 
dividends. Please write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
U.S. COVERNMENT BONDS 


onthe rich and well improved farming lands of the 
Willamette Valley, Or.. Where C roe a Mev oe Fail. 
For further information app per 
ST CO., 


OREGUN ase. paNA 
se Send | for Descriptive. Pamphict. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000, 


6 per_ cent, DEREN TT REN and 
ARAN TEED MOR OTES 
UNION TRUST COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 
CURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for Deben- 


tures. 
Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
Orguarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 
insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, and 
ees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 


Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,St.Paul,Minn. 
Interest I'aid at National Bank of the Republi, 
New York; Girard Life (nsurance Annuity and 
—- Co.,Philadelphia; Broadway National Bank, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kausas City, St Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eight years agc 
investments mde in Duluth now will yield as 
fro rofiis as investments made in those places in 
19-80. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure ‘o fellow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1869. For full information, prices of prox - 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
_P.S.—Acre ai and business propertyaspecialty 


8 PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


The Colorado Improvement Company owns a very 
area of territory in the city of Co orado Springs 

and is now under the charge of George H. Parsons at 
tplace. There isa good demand for money on the 
mproved property at eight percent. interest and 
es are rapidly increasing. ‘litiesare direct and 
best character. For further particulars in- 


S.B. PARSONS, Flushing, N. Y. 


lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Connecticut Cc harter granted granted January, 186. 
naranteed First Mortgages, on farms only, in 
rt Kansas and Nebraska. 
é ertificates of Deposit issued, drawing interest from 
ate of deposit to date money is drawn 
Office No, 51 
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Asylum St,, Hartford, £ ene. 
"y. 


Send for circular to Jeffery, 0. Phe sIps, Jr., 


ARNIS 





NKLIN 
* itty 


Pp ANSAS CITY, 
obameur ds APITAL AND Se eis Sti, 140,000.09. 
anteed | Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
I i Real Estate Movteages drawing 6 Per Cent 
MUEL M. JARVIS, President. 

ghotaxn R. CONKLIN, Sec retary i 

ern Office, 239 eoata ay. New York. 
ae td 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 


a St 201 Montague St., 
Mutual} Lite’ Building. | Brooklyn. 
te CAPITAL, $500,000. 
amines and GU A RKANTEES titles to real 
stat 
mack fone eee for dieburscments or searches, 
¥ te loan on bond and mortgage at 
4 1-2 per cent. 
CHS. UNANGST, Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 
_ Counsel. Consulting Counsel. 








MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH oA ira Ls $200,660. 
PS FOR SALE ITS 
Per Cent, Certified Bouds and Debentures, 
Per Cent. and7 foe Gent. birst Mortgage 


and on special contracts will “make investments for 
clients in First t Mortgage e Lowns at 
PER CENT, 

All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. Fer particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo 

0. A. CRANDALL, Prest. 'G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


FIRST 


"MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 


On improved Farms and choice (ity Property in the 
Golden Beit of the ~~ “ aman. Loans taken only 
from tried 8s Col 


COUNTY BANK, 




















en Depository of the County. 
nat AL $250,000, 
2. RILL, President, Ness City, Ka 
diode _— finan«ially the strongest banking insti. 
tution in Central Kansas. eee only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of propert 
For iliustrated Hand- book and full information ap- 
ply to Eastern ney 40 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
_E. ALVORD. Manager, — 
First Lien orange Bank and Investment Co., 
% Fargo, Dak. Send for list gentlemen’s names 
residing near you who are our stockholders or 
for whom we have madeinvestment. Write them 
and you will invest with us. 
A soL —_ PER CENT 
rannum first mort gages on productive 
| Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
Bast AND WEST. Correspond Solicited. Address 
@L.LEN © MASON. Tacoma. Wash Tam. 
E.S. NORTON, 
. . 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


oie and carina payable in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experien o investor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his dues. 

Savings Certificates for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any time. 

Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guardi. 
ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
all ihe Eastern States. 

For references, t2stimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
"1 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St, New Yor« Crry 
02S. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 @ongress Street, BOSTON 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or location of 
loans, 4s to margin of value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co., 

Kquitable Buileing, Boston, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


Kntrance through the Bank. 


REAL ESTATE 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL, 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and. Cc Genetr J Property Bought, 
and Exchanged 
Cc beve S oanty and School Bond 
ugnit and So 
Money Inv ented, —Sand 10" per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promptly. 
References: All the city. Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER,COLO. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER COLORADO, 
Doa Genera: Banking _ Business, 
Interes: paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loaus that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGH Ht Pp PEK CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All real estate taken as security 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New Lind tan without charge. Cor- 
responcence invit 

We refer toC ask NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without lossto investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


sence INVESTMENT CO. 


s. $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent C ith choicest ow. wh for information. 
H. E. SUMMONS, V. Pres’t 5S. ORMSBY, Pres t 


1) NASSAO ST.. ‘NEW YORK CITY 
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is personaliy 
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Safe Investments. 


A POSTAL-CARD TO 


The 8. L, Davidson Mortgage Company, 
ot Wichita, Kansas, 


will bring you information about the 
West worth having; it will also bring 
you a few pointers as to how your 
money may be safely loaned in large or 
small sums on real estate, and at a safe 
rate of interest. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 


Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


6 Net on improved inside property from one 
% to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 3000f the finest Farms in the State fully “e- 
scribed. A fine colored “ounty Map of Michigan 

urnished for i0dcents in sta maps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on — security ip 
Michigan. Best of references furnished 

GEO. W. SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGEN 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich. 














United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
ustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ nontoe. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. MAcY, JR., 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretarv. 


EBENTURE BO Y 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, cogsicana 


Capital fully paid $300,000, Surplus °$34,- 
900. lé y ears! ex rience. Not a dollar lost. 4 4 
TO INVESTORS 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL ®. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTHR PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAO N. PHELPS, 





7% — beENror eas AGES 


If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examme carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 


ity, ‘yineinel ant laterest of all 4 ayable in 
New York C ay New York Office, roadway. 
ABRAM. 8. UNDERHILL, idcanete.” 





J.C. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 





HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,00U, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Stock Subscription. 


Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm. 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, Iowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $108 each of the stock of said company. 

Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
liable for a dollar more than their stock paid in. Itis 
confidently believed that this stock will pay from 
eight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 

We refer to the following citizensof Des Moines, Ia. 

MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 

THOS. MITCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitchellville. 

J.A.SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RANSOM, Cashier of Merchants’ Nationa) 
Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 

GUS SMITH, Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Baukers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO, W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ja. 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


WM. H. McCONAUGHY, Trustee, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60,, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. purplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny, securea by First sesteages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. z rite fee particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL. Pres. Ew / EBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKS, V. Prest. oC. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable 
Boston, 


IN APRIL AND GQCTOBER, 

The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
laced with shrewd New England investors, Over 
500,000 of the entire issue of $1,000,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus 1s 
iven that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
Pull particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 


Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
just made after examining Twenty ceunties in 
Kansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 














HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


Cor invited. Refer to American Ex- 
change one Duluth. 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


ityand Farm Mortgage Bonds to Net? to 
per ct, Title guaranteed by Title Insurance 
Smit or large sums invested. 
Municipal, Ceunty, Water Werks and 
ailway Bends paren gg on hand 


o. GARLANR Fo Is, CO., Bankers, 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 


OS SE & Se ce 

five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
uears in Lowning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay S per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

E. B. CHAND! ER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Reference by permission to The Christiun Union or 

* The Independent,” New York City, 


G and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN, 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street. N. VY. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six percent,and seven per cent, [nterest 
pay a le semi-annually. Secur-d by First Mort Ages 
on well improved farms in Wickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from twe to three times the 
amount of ‘he loan. Fourteen years’ experience in 
pos loans without a sincle loss to lenders, In- 

rest payable at Bank of Moitgagee, if desired Ad- 
THOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


j) and One-half the 
Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money in Keal Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good profits 
ean be realized. We agree to return tu you the 
principal, 8 4 Ay interest, and one-half of all profits 
above that. For our serv ices, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the protit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our cilents a handsome profit. 

send for Investment Contract and references, 


Richardson Day & Co. Duluth Minn. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
fearenteee by the Western Lown ana Trust Company. 
h Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 
This Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct ts business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 














dress, 











which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 
made the loan. 


For full infermation and references apply to 
V. W. mcDONALD, Presiaent, 
Atthe Co.’s Eastern Office No. 2 Wall St.. N. ¥ 





“SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted ns on day of payment. 


H.G. HARRISON. as 
HEN M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLA N, CASEI? aR. 
PERRY HARRISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited, 














Of, GUARANTEED. 

nest monrancs 

FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
EANSAS 


Always to ~ had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 


400 





interest semi-annually, Col- 
*esed and remitted free of cost. 











0.000 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST t Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan, an. Mortgage Loa Loan Fire. 


And get pene es Investors’ reve ne ten and 


= the ee ~ 


0 


LLARS 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 

Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 








c 7} ; UITABLE MORTGAGE OO... 
apt os BROADWAY, New York, 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE excitement of election being over 
and the result known, there seems to be 
a disposition on the part of the disap- 
pointed ones to accept the situation and 
settle down to business, while those who 
were on the successful side are overjoyed 
and are resuming the activity of the mar- 
ket with an enthusiasm that bespeaks a 
lively future in all the departments of 
the trade. The future of the market is 
bright, and the cunfidence that is ex- 
pressed by the trade generally in the 
future policy of the Government removes 
all likelihood of any depressing influence 
interfering with the general prosperity. 
Reports from the various centers of trade 
throughout the country give very satis- 
factory evidence of the healthy condition 
of business and the unusual activity there 
is in the resumption of the same after the 
excitements of a heated campaign, indi- 
cate the pressing needs of the consumer 
and the low condition of staple goods 
among retailers. A very satisfactory im- 
provement has taken place in the local 
market during the week and buyers are 
more lenient in their demands as well as 
liberal in their purchases. The near ap- 
proach of the closing of inland naviga- 
tion has tended to swell the shipment of 
goods to the interior, while the steadiness 
of prices and the cheapness of goods has 
encouraged buyers to cover their require- 
ments with more freedom and in some 
instances they are providing in a small 
degree for the future. Financial matters 
in the trade are in good condition, collec- 
tions are reported good, and obligations 
are met with a promptness which is quite 
commendable. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

Some improvement is noticeable in the 
cotton goods department, tho the main 
features remainunchanged. The demand 
continues steady with the tendencies to- 
ward increasing orders. Prices of plain 
and colored cottons are steadily main- 
taine1 and stocks are remarkably well in 
hand asa rule. Fine-yarn brown sheet- 
ings are moved steadily, and light-weight 
yrowns are in good demand. Drills re- 
main, quiet and Bleached 
shirtings are in moderate request, and 
some makes have beenslightly advanced. 
Wide sheetings, sateens, 
flat-fold cambrics and silesias are in light 
demand, and cotton flannels are moving 
steadily. Camlet jeans and cottonades 
are in fair request by cutters, and agents 
report a steady hand-to-mouth demand 
for other colored cottons, as denims, 
ticks, cheviots, dyed duck, checks, etc. 
Light dress ginghams, seersuckers, cham- 
brays, etc., were in fair demand, and 
some liberal orders were received by the 
commission houses through their repre- 
sentatives on the road. The best makes 
of fine Scotch zephyrs are more largely 
under the control of orders than at the 
corresponding time in any former year, 
and such is the case with some of the 
most popular dress ginghams and seer- 
suckers. Dark dress ginghams and staples 
were quiet in first hands and sluggish in 
jobbirg circles. For seasonable descrip- 
tions of dress goods there was a strictly 
moderate demand by package buyers, 
but spring and summer makes , 
sought for, and some fair orders 

placed for later delivery. 


unchanged. 


corset jeans, 


were 
were 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


This department of the trade remains in 
a quiet cendition, and very little change is 
to be reported in the situation. New busi- 
ness continues light because of the small 
representation of out-of-town buyers in 
this city, but agents are making steady 
deliveries of spring cassimeres, worsted 
suitings, trouserings, overcoatings, etc., 
on account of back orders, and there is a 
more cheerful feeling in the trade than 
has existed for some time past, owing to 
the quietus given to tariff agitation by 
the results of the recent elections. Heavy 
sheetings in dark colors are meeting with 
a fair share of attention. Staple cloak- 
ingsare in light request, but desirable 
fancy makes, particularly stripes, are do- 


ing fairly well. Jersey cloths and stock- 
inets are active, the manufacturing trade 
being pretty well supplied, but prices re- 
main unchanged. Satinets and doeskin 
jeans remain quiet in commission circles, 
but fair deliveries of leading makes are 
being madein execution of back orders. 
Soft-wool dress fabrics adapted to the 
present season were mostly quiet and 
spring makes were only in moderate re- 
quest. Flannels and blankets were light- 
ly dealt in, but a fair number of small re- 
orders were received by mail and prices 
continue steady. Inthe underwear and 
hosiery department there was a liberal 
increase in the number of buyers on the | 
spot and the transactions resulted very | 
favorably. Cotton hosiery and summer 
underwear have shown rather more ani- 
mation and some pretty good orders were 
received through salesmen on the road. 
Wool hose and half-hose were in meager | 
demand, and there were only a moderate | 
business in heavy shirts and drawers. 
Cardigans are well sold up as a rule and 
steady in price. Fancy knit woolens, as 
toboggans, worsted jackets, etc., continue | 
in fair request, and the best makes are 
steadily held by agents. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


But little has been done in the foreign 
goods department, outside of making 
preparations for an anticipated increase 
in the demand, now that tariff matters 
are supposed to be protected for the 
present. The weather has also been an | 
obstacle, owing to its inclement condition | 
affecting store trade to a very large ex- 
tent. Good business is expected how- | 
ever, as soon as cool, seasonable weather 
is experienced. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $1,729,858 $1,622,712 
Thrown on market.... 1,685,330 1,672,223 | 

Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered atthe port... ‘112,472,781 108,106,916 | 
Thrown on market.... 111,484,290 108,200,087 | 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


We have no other way in which to 
thank thousands of our friends who, in 
the past, have aided us so materially in 
sending us their own subscriptions and 
those of their friends, except by public 
acknowledgment of the gratitude we owe 
them through these columns. This year 
is no exception to the previous years of 
our history, and we are at this early date 
receiving large numbers of clubs, and a 
larger proportion than ever of our sub- 
scribers renew their subscriptions from 
two to five years, thus making a saving 
of from $1 to $5. } 

NEW CLUB OFFER. 

We will say to our old subscribers who 
may wish to form a club of five or more 
that, to any one sending us a club of 
jive new subscribers with one remittance, 
we will send an extra copy of the paper 
to any address. 

We are desirous that THE INDEPENDENT 
should have a wider field of influence the 
coming year than it has ever had in its 
histery, and we make the above exceed- 
ingly liberal offer for a limited time, 
hoping thereby to place the paper in a | 
largely increased number of families. 
THE INDEPENDENT for the coming year 
will be—if it is possible for us to make it 
so—better in every sense of the word 
than it has ever been before, and our 
readers will agree with us that that is a 
great deal to say. Wehave been in cor- 
respondence with the best writers in this 
country and Europe, and have secured | 
from a large number of them promises of 
articles to appear during the next year, | 
and we are perfectly sure that the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT will be well satisfied | 
with the results of our labors. 

Any subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
can save money by taking advantage of 
the clubbing rates here given: 





Two subscriptions, or two years... 
Three a 
Four 


- $2.50 
or three years... 2.33 
or four years.... 2.12 





Five , or five years.... 2.00 





| the list can be obtained by writing to us. 


| the names of such of their friends as they 
| will take pleasure in mailing to them 


| critical 


| seem the easiest thing in the world to make a shirt 


| ceedingly difficult thing. 


Constable Ko Co 


| 
| 
| 
alf. 
Bach. combinations. 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, omif he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of three or four of their friends, 
thus extending the circulation and influ- 
ence of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. .Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of anumber 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 


Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 


think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 


fonr consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost hoping that a careful and 
examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 


i. 
a 





IN this, as in every community, there are those 
who are out of work. or who are employed at veiy 
unsatisfactory wages. To any and all such we would 
say, write to *, Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., 
Richmond, Va. They can show you “a better way.” 
Capital not necessar) .—Ez. 








THE IOWA MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


THE IOWA MORTGAGE COMPANY, of Hartford, 
Conn., is ding business under a charter granted it 
by the State of Connecticut. Its business consists 
in loaning money upon first mortgages on farms in 
the states of lowa, Kansas and Nebraska. It guar- 
antees these first mortgages. Money sent to the 
Company for investment will draw interest from date 
of receipt until the investment is made. Our readers 
can obtain full information in regard tu the securi- 
ties offered by this Company by addressing Jeffery U. 
nn Jr., secretary, 51 Asylum Street, Hartford, 
‘orn. 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS. 


EVERY gentleman has had more or less uneasiness 
of mind+on account of ill-fitting shirts. It would 





which would fit perfectly and be comfortable in 
every way: but for some reason or another it is an ex- 
We are glad to call the at- 
tention of the rer ders of THE INDEPENDENT to the fact 
that Mr. W. A. McLaughlin, of 526 5th Ave, this city. 
can be relied upon as a shirt maker of the’ very first 
class. 
Michaelis & Kaskel, and, in addition to his long ex- 
perience, he has a genius for making shirts. His new 
styles for the coming season are new ready, and he 
has also the latest noveities in imported wear. He 
would be glad to enter intocerrespondence with an 
gentlemen living outside of New Yo.k City and will 
take pleasure in sending styles and rules for self 
measure. 














Moentd 





ANTIOUR CARPETS. 


Oriental Rugs. 


PERSIAN, INDIAN AND BOKHARA 
RUGS 


ot every size and with great 
ty of coloring. 


TIGER AND LEOPARD SKIN RUGS, 


Goat, Wolf and Fox Skin Mats. 


Droadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


yarie- 





NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


J.H. TRUESDELL & CO. 
20 West i4th St.,N. Y. 


Here’s aline of Ladies’ Suitings, 54 inches wide, 
every thread fine wool, that the maker never dreamed 
would sell for less than $1 to $1.25. Our price is 
59c. Noroom totell you why we can sell them at 
Colorings and mixtures in great variety of 


Another new lot of Dress Goods opened this week. 
Hundreds of customers already know all about this 
last shrivel in prices : 

40 inch Ladies’ Cloth, all wool, 39 centé. 

40 inch Henriettas, all wool, new colorings, 39cents. 

Black Henriettas, 39 cents up. 

We can help you to nearly everything in Dry Goods. 


For sixteen years he was foreman with Messrs . 


Ridleys’ 


Grand St., New York 


LONG GARMENTS, 


JACKETS AND WRAPS. 


Largest of assortments ang 


lowest prices. 


LADIES’ ENGLISH CLOTH LONG GARMENTS 
{N STRIPES AND CHECKS, PLAITS IN FRONT, 
BELL SLEEVES, SATIN FACING, $1075, WELL 
WORTH 818. 


ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE BEAVER JACKETS, 
BLACK, RED AND NAVY, AT $5.50; WORTH gg, 

LADIES’ SEAL PLUSH WRAPS AND MODJgg, 
KAS, LONG FRONTS, DROP ORNAMENTS, $1345, 
$16.50, $19.75. 

LADIES’ ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, 
FINE QUALITY AND FINISH, $22; WORTH $m, 

400 MISSES’ CLOAKS, SHIRRED SKIRT, BELT 
AND CAPE, AGES 4 TO 12, AT $3.9. 

MISSES’ FINE GRETCHEN COATS AND New. 
MARKETS, CHOICE STYLES AND COLORS, g 
TU $20. 


FLANNELS 


AUL-WOOL RED FLANNELS, YARD WIDE, lie, 
A YARD; WORTH 2c. 

ALL-WOOL RED TWILLED FLANNELS, %:; 
WORTH Sc. 

BLEACHED SHEETINGS AT iléc. A YARD. 

UTICA SHEETINGS, 6-4 AT lic.. 8-4 AT %e., 94 AP 
216c. A YARD. 


ALL-WOOL 


LADIES’ CLOTHS, 


54 INCHES WIDE, ALL COLORS, AT 9c. AND Ke, 
A YARD 


PUNGUM AND INDIA SILKS, 


286 PIECES, 24 INCHES WIDE, CHENEY & 0058 
MANUFACTURE, GUARANTEED PURE SILKE, 
CARDINAL, GARNET, WINE, TAN, BEIGE, LIGHT 
BROWN, SEAL BROWN, LIGHT NAVY, ORANGE 
DARK NAVY, LIGHT BLUE, CHERRY, GREEN; 
OLIVE, BRONZE, AND BLACK, 335c. A YARD, 
WORTH Zic. 


INFANTS’ WEAR. 


(SECOND FLOOR, BY ELEVATORS.) 


400 CHILDREN’S COATS, 6 MONTHS TO4 YEAR, 
SAMPLE GARMENTS, EMBROIDERED CASH 
MERE, EIDER-DOWN FLANNEL, OR JERSEY 
CLOTH, ALL FINE GARMENTS, AT $1.98 AND 
$2.49; WORTH $3.50 TO 85. 


Our Fashion Magazine, 


The Winter or Holiday Number (74 pages) contains 
hundreds of beautiful Illustrations of Toys, Dolls, 
Games and other Holiday Novelties, from whichw 
make selections ; besides interesting literary matter 
both of prose and verse. 





Send 15 cents for sample copy. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street; 


56 to 70 Allen St; 59 to 65 Orchard 8 


NEW YORK. 


B, Altwan & Ch, 


[8th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
ARE OFFERING 


AS 


SPECIALTIES 
Millinery Department 


a great variety of Untrimmed 
Hats and Bonnets. 


AT 


$8.50, $11, and $18._ 
Sweethearts ssisfessiie?atia 


om agreeable eee 
How can a bs 

appear et his best when in the agony © 

eet made. ill- fitting linen shirt!“ Answer OF 











Prompt and careful attention to mail orders. 


lra Perego’s Patent 
Fulton Street, and 87 Nassau Street, New York. 
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~ O’NEILL’S, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. | ; 
Great Clearing Sales. 


ALASKA SEAL GARMENTS, 


WARRANTED LONDON DYED. 
Jackets, $79.00 and $98.00. 
Sacques, 38 to 44 inches long, $110.00 to $169.00. 
Newmarkets, 58 to 61 inches long, $249.00 to $325.00. 
Siberian Squirrel-lined Circulars, Sicilian Covering, $25.00; worth $39.75. 


Fur-Lined Jackets, Newmarkets and Circulars. 
Fine Cloth Suits, $11.75, $14.75 and $16.75. 


English Seal Plush Garments. 


SACQUES, 819.75, $25.00, $29.75 and $37.50. 
WRAPS, $16.75, $25.00 and $33.00. 
JACKETS, $9.00, $14.75 and $19.75. 


LADIES’ CLOTH JACKETS 


Black and Colored, $2.98. 
French Beaver, Braided in Black, $4.9% to $9.75. 
Imported Jackets, with Embroidered or Braided Vests, 
$12.75 and $16.75. 

Newmarkets, $6.95 to $12.75. 

Imported Newmarkets and Raglans, Plain or Braided, 
$19.75 and $25.00. 
40 Per Cent. Reduction on all our 


PARIS NOVELTIES IN LONG AND SHORT GARMENTS. 
SPECIAL SALE OF 


FANCY FEATHERS. 


5,000 dozen, 10c. each; werth 95c. 
10,000 dozen, 25c. each; worth $1.50, 
5,000 dozen bunches Fine Ostrich Tips, all colors, 
48c.3 worth $1.50. 


BLACK GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


Allewool Black Henrietta Cloth, extra heavy, 40 inches wide, 69c.3; worth 
$1.00. 

Silk Warp Black Henrietta Cloth, 42 inches wide, $1.25; worth $2.00. 

Fancy Cloaking, 54 inches wide, $1.25; worth $1.75. 

Seal Plushes, 52 inches wide, $8.00; worth $12.00 per yard. 
worth $15.00. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Black Faille Francaise, 24 inches wide, $1.00 per yard; worth $1.25. 


IMMENSE STOCK OF 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


Furniture and Curtains. 





* 
At $10.00; 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, BISQUE AND TERRA COTTA 
WARE, BRASS GOODS, LAMPS, FANCY AR- 


TICLES. 


Silverware and Housefurnishing Goods, 


EVERY DEPARTMENT WILL BE OF INTEREST TO 
CUSTOMERS, OWING TO OUR GREAT REDUC- 
TIONS. 
Paid Parcels Delivered Within 75 
City Free of Charge. 
tention. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


Sth AVE., 20th TO 2lst STREET. 


Miles of New York 
Orders by Mail Receive Prompt At- 


our Patent Barley os 
fd Cereal Food,for 

_ Fleet ean 
DUR and SPECIAL DIA- 
are invaluables waste- ring 
Diabetes, Debility & Cnil- 









PARWELD & RHINES,Props., Watertown,N.Y 





James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY AND fith ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Importers and Manufacturers 


OF RELIABLE 


DRESS SILKS, 


Hutchinson’s Best Made Gloves 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf, kid,dogskin,buck- 
skin‘and cheverétte.and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves atid how to get 
them. Established in 18f2. 
JOHN C, HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N 
**THE ECLIPSE” 
COPYING APPARATUS. 


Ove Pa rege copies te black. No 
special pen, no special paper, no 
stencil required. The “ Eclipse ”’ 


reproduces the natural handwrit- 
faithful that 
cli ” circu. 











ing so exceeding] 
most cases “* 


in 
lars have been taken for ordinary 
written letters. Specimens and 
circulars on application. 

. FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 


698 Broadway, New York 


THE DICK SEAMLESS 
FOOT, WARMER 





SHOES. 
we Lined soft, 


8 le 

any ‘addres, Write 

We advertise in the early 

Winter only, but fill eden 

githe year. W.H. DIOK, Mfr., Dansville, N.Y. 


ERNS 
AND VIEWS Por SUNDA Y-SCHOULS. 


d for Catalogu 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Ghestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 






























THE FINEST MADE 


COLBURN’S | 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


OF CONDIMENTS 


D NEWS 
Goe DANE 


re test offer. Now ee 
to ect orders for ou! spire 
Coffees ond 
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TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases an and a cetinet lets a Spaces, Stands, etc 

Engravers TURKEY Box 90D, , Machinests 


East cor. FULTON & DUTCH Mts. B, V. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


Re 








who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 


SEND 


a postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 





month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious and Ligerary Newspaper in the 
World. 


- 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








JSusurauce. 
SHARPNESS AND GOOD POLICY. 


A BUFFALO paper tells a story which it 
thinks shows that no possessor of a fire- 
insurance policy knows what it really 
means until he has had a fire and has 
duly attempted to realize on it. The 
proprietor of a repair shop, the story 
runs, has for years past carried a policy 
specifically covering not only his own 
stock of goods, but articles temporarily 
left with him for repair. Having had a 
tire, he was astonished to find the insur- 
ance people declining to recognize any 
claim on the repair goods unless he had 
in each instance specifically agreed with 
the owner to assume the fire risk on it 
and had charged for so doing, on the 
ground that unless he had done precisely 
this he was not liable to the owners and 
consequently could not expect indemnity 
through insurance. The story closes 
with the remark that the owner of the 
shop now wonders what he has been pay- 
ing premiums all these years for. 

his story can be taken with a few 
grains of allowance for error in telling, 
and it seems plain enough that it is un- 
necessary to compute and charge the 
trivial premiums for carrying the fire 
risk on various small articles for a few 
days, since the outlay for insurance, like 
that for rent, must be assessed upon all 
the customers of any business place, al- 
tho an apportionment to each cus- 
tomer is not made and could not practi- 
cally be made. As the repairer did not 
receive articles and assume the fire risk 
on them, gratuitously, but included the 
insurance in bis repair charges, it cannot 
be claimed that he was buying insurance 
and then giving it away to others; and if 
he made himself liable, whether by a 
specific formal contract in each case, or 
by a general advertisement, or by an im- 
plied understanding which he permitted, 
he was liable, was he not? Any quib- 
bling over this seems too ‘ fine” for ordi- 
nary minds. 

However, taking the story at its worth, 
and allowing that it may not be worth 
much, there are always two sides, and it 
must now and then, for candor’s sake, be 
confessed that the treatment of the public 
by insurance companies is not quite in 
line with either Gospel morality or shrewd 
policy. The contracts themselves are 
often too bulky. and the “fine print” 
too much suggests the goods receipts of 
transportation companies, which enumer- 
ate almost every conceivable happening 
among things for which they are not re- 
sponsible. Undoubtedly and emphatic- 
ally, people who buy avy kind of insur- 
ance ought to read their policies; yet 
they will largely omit doing this. and to 
use small type suggests a willingness 
to have them do se, just as a larger 
and more open type suggests the con- 
trary. In practice there is more or less 
“sharp practice” on both sides. Ad- 
justers are indispensable, and yet there is 
always adanger in using them lest they 
get too sharp. The adjuster’s position 
and living depend on his rendering serv- 
ices, and he quite knows the fact; if he 
is merely to hear the stories of claimants 
and take all as straight which is told him, 
no company has use for him. Nocom- 
pany wants him unless he is to save 
money forit; but the danger which be- 
sets him is the same which besets de- 
tectives and informers every where—they 
must have ** cases” somehow, in order to 
save their occupation. The tendency is, 
therefore, for the adjuster to gradually 
assume that his part is to shave something 
from every claim, if possible, and that 
his standing depends on tbe thickness of 
the shaving ; in reality his part ought to 
be to trim claims down to the dimensions 
of honesty and equity, and to be as care- 
ful not to pay too little as not to allow too 
much. It is for the company rather than 
for him to present, or, at least, to urge 
this view, not only because his thought 
is naturally in the other direction but 
because the company’s interest in equity 
is larger than his; this last, because the 
zealous and keen adjuster, even if he 
really damages his company by over- 
sharpness, is likely to find new engage- 
ments to his hand (and possibly all the 
more because he is reputed a ‘‘ keen” 
man) whereas the company has no future 
beyond itself—once down, the company 
has no openings elsewhere. Moreover, no 
business is so sensitive to and thoroughly 
dependent upon public opinion as is that 
of insurance; its reputativn is its stock in 
trade. The fact that aninsurance com- 
pany cannot afford to risk its standing by 
an unjustifiable trickiness or resistance 
to a claimant 1s a familiarand quite sub- 
stantial ground for assuming the presump- 
tion in any particular case to be that it 
has not done so. This is so well recog- 
nized that attempted injustice is very ex- 
ceptional, and yet it does occur. The 
temptation to it is made greater by the 
inadequate rates accepted under a sense- 
less competition, because, since the breath 
and life-blood of insurance is a sufficient 





Price Reduced. See vage 3! ° 


rate the only temporary escape of a prac- 
tice which banks upon “luck” is by the 
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favor of luck in missing fires or by 
wriggling out of every demand as nearly 
as may be; that is, this is the tendency, 
for those who do a business which deals 
hardly with themselves must deal hardly 
with others. 

What leads to valued-policy laws? It 
will not do to reply, the disposition in the 
majority of mankind to defraud insur- 
ance companies, or the disposition of a 
minority to do this and the willingness of 
the rest to allow it; any supposition which 
does not hold the majority of men to be 
honest is condemne1 by the fact that so- 
ciety holds together. But thereis a hasty 
misunderstanding to the effect that an in- 
surance policy is a wager for so many 
dollars against the chances of an unin- 
tended fire, which it is not and never was. 
There is also a hasty misunderstanding to 
the effect that insurance companies are 
disposed to sharp practice in settlements, 
from which only statute restrains them. 
Hence the demand for a law to make 
them ‘‘ at home” for settlements of their 
‘* bets” as much as for receipt of premi 
ums. 

This journal has never been backward 
or infrequer nt in defending the companies 
against misrepresentation, and no busi- 
ness is at once so indispensable, so misun- 
derstood, so useful and so interfered with 
as insurance is. It is constantly sinned 
against, but it sometimes sins. It is in 
some degree responsible for what it suf- 
fers, and it cannot too scrupulously avoid 
even the appearance of evil. Yet this in- 
volves adequacy of rates; for if men are 
to be honest in business they must bave 
the prices which will enable them to live 
by honesty. 


—_ 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. JoHn H. WASHBURN, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Home Fire, opens a recent ad- 
dress before the mecting of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest by 
remarking that during the past eleven 
years atleast one company a month has 
retired from the field. Yet the present 
‘* demonstration ” is not new, forin 1866 
the convention which led to the organi- 
zation of the famous National Board de- 
clared in its ‘“‘ call” that the year 1865 
had been so prolific of disaster that even 
the most cautious and conservative un- 
derwriters were barely able to keep their 
capital unimpaired. Losses are too high: 
rates too low; expenses too high. ‘‘ When 
some of us began the business,” says Mr. 
Washburn, “ ten per cent was the maxi- 
mum commission, brokerage was almost 
unknown, and taxation was nominal.” 
In 1887, when the average expense ratio 
was over 36, it was hard to realize that 
in 1865 the average was only 28% per cent. 
Moreover, so heavily has taxation been 
laid on that not only have profits been 
attached but gross receipts bave been so 
generally assessed that in many states the 
companies have paid heavily for the 
privilege of doing a losing business. Yet, 
com pered with other branches of business, 
Mr. Washburn thinks insurance not the 
worst, thus: 





**We are told by statisticians that scarce 
one in a hundred of those who embark in 
mercantile business goes through life with- 
out failure. Have imsurance companies 
fared as badly as that? How many banks 
within the memory of each of us have 
failed and gone out of existence, with 
heavy loss to their stockholders and the 
public ? And how many more have found 
it necessary to pass dividends, or cut down 
their capital because of their losses? How 
many railroads are pow in the hands of 
their original stockholders? You know 
that scarce one in the country is operated 
to-day by those who built it, having passed 
into other hands by foreclosure, many hav- 
ing had more than one such experience, 
while the road that pays a dividend on its 
stock is au exception to the general rule. 
Nor is there more harmony among mana 
gers in other Senne of business than 
prevails in ourown. ‘Take railroads as an 
example—complaints of rate cutting, of 
rebates and secret agreements, are as rife 
with them as with us. Charges of bad 
faith are even more frequent and better 
authenticated, yet nobody predicts that 
the railroad business is going to destruc- 
tion. Managers meet and exchange com- 
ylaints and churges against each other, 
but no ope of them is looking forward to 
general ruin. Cav it be that there is less 
pluck, or, to use the slang of the day, less 
‘sand,’ among fire underwriters than is 
yossessed by railroad managers ? 

Ve are too apt to forget that the condi- 
tions of business in every department are 
changing; that the day of great and speedy 
gains is over; that in all the margin of 
»rofit is of the smallest, and that it is only 
by the closest economy and painstaking 
that any degree of success can be attained.”’ 

For suggestions, he says, insurance 
men should thoroughly understand their 
business, which involves a great deal; 
they should be willing to impart to others 
what they know; they should have the 
courage of their convictions; they should 
cherish a spirit of confidence in one an- 
other; they should take pride in their pro- 
fession; they should keep a spirit of lib- 
erality and integrity; they should have 
faith in the future and in progress. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


87 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
KAamins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A, BAD.E, Secretary. 











THE 


Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N.Y, 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


ASSETS, $736,082.55. 
Issues Surety Bonds guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons in positions of trust, such as Employees 
of Railroads, Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar- 
dians, etc, 
Issues Accident Policies, containing all mod- 
ern features. 
Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of 
approved forms. 
OFFICERS: 
WM. M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, 
GEV, F, SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t, 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Secretary, 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (837 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888... ...$2,401,956 11 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New ow England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





RQ FERRE. $18,199,262 2 
finbilicies huqenecenseneuie 16,480,082 a3 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
ictes. These policies participate in the Annual) distrt- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender and paid- -up insurance values 
dorsed on every policy 

Pamphlets exp analory of the New Feature may be 
nad on epplention at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SOUARE BOSTON. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFIces, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental 2 Brooklyn, ¢ a Court and yay 
Buildings. ? and No. 106 Broudway, E 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,.904 05 
Reserve. ample foraliciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Ee 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,18SS8, $4,575,623 03 





This company conducts its business under the Re 
Strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 





GEORGE BLIS LEX. E. OR 

HIRAM BARNEY, | JNO. L. RIKER, 
HENRY C. BOW JOHN H. REED, 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALERKED RAY, 

E. W. CORLIES, WM. M RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, wé. TA 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, HEN sn F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H, EARLE, WM. A. SLATER. 
JAMES FRASEF LAWRENCE TU RNURE, 
AUKELIUS B. HULL, THEODORE F. VAI, 
WM. RLBUT, J.D. VERMILYE. 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep’t. 





LARGEST! BEST 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


$118,000,000 





Assets Over... . 
ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY, 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following firures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 

1845 . - - $97,490.34 

1IS85SS5 - - - 2,850,077 .56- 

1865 - - . 12,235,407 .86 

1875 - - 72,446,970.06 

1I885 - - - 108,876,178.51 

Jan. 1. 1886 - - - 108,908,967, 51 
‘ 61, 1887 - . - 114,181,963.24 

‘ J I888 - 118,806,851.88 


HOME 
"Insurance Co.of New-York. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1888. 














CASH CAPITAL..... RE OO ee tee nity indi neienite braencane $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund..... piisinthtakts nAadiuiersdes segewmnnentenuns 3,432,045 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes...... kins wienetin 437,784 25 
Pe Giri TGS IN as 6 os iin's cb ence capecncccdeccsecvesocceccess 10,486 66 
Be Fs cendccsiccicoccevsienss Mendon sasrbntiantikewicubpengent 1,203,830 97 
CORTE BRMIITG, occcscsccevs covcces jestatdinsaniatzeanese tentedioesdetbed $8,084,146 88 
SU MMARY OF A OF ASSETS: 
et I i, 2, casa cemGndadedehiaiadkass Ginnuecanasutiecedvuncelanns $188,235 69 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 659,050 00 
United States Stocks (market value)................0cccccseccecsuccecece 2,661,625 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 2,222,272 50 
State and City Bonds (market value)..................00ccccceccccceccee 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... ........ ........-.000cececeeeee 309,700 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist July, 1888........... 0.0 ..ccccccecceee 74,381 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.............. ntadieeinens ‘ 398,515 91 
Pe  sctsnndpnink snncconshenipiecisueniustioisndeiersinancenvedite __ 1,344,366 46 
Total.... $8,084,146 88 
DIRECTORS: 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, HENRY M. TABER, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, D. A HEALD, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FOSDICK 

WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER 8S. CARTER, 


D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. SLISS, 
EDMUND F, HOLBROOK, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 

E. G. SNOW, JR. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. | geo’ 
ELBRIDGE &. SNOW, Jr., | Vice=Pres'ts. THOMAS BL GREENE. } Sec's 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JE., 
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THE 


QUITABLE 


life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 











GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January 1sit, 1887............ .. .871,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 




















O.P. FRALEIGR. Recretarv. iiss. antatisccmnsicadalntsekixkiedddheseiccnsstdmamackvckendeuactel $19,628,519 87 
WEESLWHonT, Ass’t . - “eas onemn o 
M.T.8T SNDEN, Actuary Less deferred premtams, January Ist, 187...........---a....cceececeeees -» 1,041,666 15—$ 18,286,853 72 
UNE NIE, ikon tiinscnndadiennban cuccnedaneceoctnannssseonbacnasveds 4,252,430 50 
Assets. rere $84,378,904 Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887.................- Greccccces + sesece 486,497 J0— 8,765,983 40— $22,052,787 LF 












































: 93,872,410 60 
jlities, 4 $93,872, 
Liab : chianareipiguid S ELAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 


per cent..... 66,274,650 | TEN pays GiACK Tn ecoRity. DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent | Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 

















$ 1 8 1 04 2 5 4 with recognized business principles. CP I oes ccecances nechearyidede etedederadenecssscnauiescuaitucees $4,361,566 83 
Surplus per ees ° ’ GOOD AGENTS, desiring yo ORFFNE the Com- | Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 
—<— SS ee Total Paid Poticy-boldees.............-sccssscssssoescsecsesseesseoes $9,585,210 79 
06 7 I voi a coceed’ vcs tadodes asus dan nnaeiantigduseieandnacthlacetuns 264.495 60 
The Society exceeds every other leading Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
: . agency expenses, physiciana’ foes, CtC..........ccccecssccesccccccsscceccceccceneces 4,531,026 06 
‘ ompany in the followin 
life assurance C eal 8 Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc................c000 ceeeee 629,200 98—$15,960,093 43 
j rs :— > “ 
particula T $79,912,317 17 
ASSETS 
largest Percentage of As- SS 
F Cash on deposit, on hand, and im transite. ¢..........cccccccccccccccccccee cecccccccccess $5,038,499 60 
34 sets to Liabilities—viz., United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,S14 §2).... 49,088,286 14 
GUN HE ndiciesesrdbanncicton: Conds Sxshanenas aeadedeheaertnesbosbeupabials. saeumebnamen 6,887,092 59 
56: 1274 per cent. 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buiJdinzs thereon insured for $14.- 


000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
largest Increase in Assets 





GUBTEPP. coccccccceccccccccescsccoesonescosoccs sceccenceme — seoconccenerecceseocesecs ° 15,969,572 
6 a Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404.£53)......... 1,567.500 
during 1 8 8 7 --V1Z. 9 $8 *Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policties. included in Liabilities, 
‘ SOR IG ive 0055 earnest in snevcs bdeahiek 4d 0ctintdeecacctasand cc 388.799 
1 868,432. *Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
24 " J. ™M. ALLEN, President. Seti. WR Tc cnnnccccedscnsesétnbdubensebcebencias ant enidinhiin eprmredbe opeesitanbs 1,174,340 st 
d Largest Income—viz., W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. * Premiums on existing policies in course of transunimsic n and collection. (The Re- 
S8 e090 9 serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, ‘s estimated at 1.200,000)........... 899,156 08: 
a $23, 240,84 — J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. MGS WABI... 00.00 cc csvncniscnecadidestsipeosescensuauid Te ecksan Swidene bs hedvabonts ; 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, MOB... 2. kek cece na cncnneasece 488,477 59°-$79,91 





largest Premium Receipts Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books . . .. 
* A detailed schedule of these items will ascompany the usual annual report filed 


-viz., $19,115,775. 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


Exessof Income over Dis- A T L A N T | C TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1888 . . . . . %83,079,845 85 
(, 


bursements during the Agueepwennas as follows: 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. Approved losses in course Of PAYMEDL.............ssesseecccsececccceseccoceecccceeeeee $327,078 38 


3,187,528 68° 


OFFICE OF THE 


4 
year, $9, 1 0 1,695 Reported leagues awaiting POSS, O00... cccccccccccccccccceccccccccccescosccoocccccccces . 22,21 54 
New YORK. JANUARY th, 1888, Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...................... 27,582 30 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- | Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ cecccccccecces cece 13,C42 
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Old and Young. 


“THE KING’S HIGHWAY.” 


BY AUGUSTA CLINTON WINTHROP. 


CLOSE to the bridge where early and late 
(O but the winter is long ere spring!) 

Crowds press on to the city gate, 
(The qnickened seed shall have blossom- 

ing!) 

A woman, muffled in cloak of gray, 

Sat on a stone by the king’s highway, 

Her wares outspread on a wooden tray— 
(The swallows e’en now are on the wing!) 


‘There, when the breath of the frostv morn 
(O but the winter is long ere spring!) 
Chilled the delicate, nobly born, 
(The quickened seed shall have blossom- 
ing!) 
Sat she waiting for one to buy 
Among the hundreds who passed anigh; 
Alack, who tarried to hear her sigh ? 
(Yet swallows e’en now are on the wing!) 


The lords and ladies of high degree, 
(O but the winter is loug ere spring!) 
Swept by with their gorgeous pageantry, 
(The quickened sted shall have blossom- 
ing!) 
But checked was never the prancing steed— 
Of that she offered they took no heed 
Or tendered largesse for her bitter need, 
(Tho the swallows e’en new are on the 
wing!) 


Burghers, each with his portly dame, 
(O but the winter is long ere spring!) 
To and fro o’erthe old bridge came, 
(Uhe quickened seed shall have blossom- 
ing!) 
Clad in velvet and minever, 
They brushed her rags with their hems of 
fur 
And that piteous gaze no heart could stir, 
(But the swallows e’en now are on the 
wing!) 


Maideus, fair as the eye can view, 
(O but the winter is long ere spring!) 
Each on the arm of her love so true, 
(The quickened seed shall have blossom- 
ing!) 
Hastened past with their eager feet 
O’er the echoing stones of the city street, 
With whisper low and with laughter sweet, 
(Yet the swallows e’en now are on the 
wing!) 


‘So wasted and wearily waned the day, 
(O but the winter is loug ere spring!) 
But just as the red sun paled away, 
(The quickened seed shall have blossam- 
ing!) 
And the city’s myriad lights upsprang, 
While the Angelus bell commenced 
clang, 
A quick light step on the wide arch rang, 
(At last the swallows are on the wing!) 


to 


*Twas but a carpenter! chisel and plane 
(O but the winter is long ere spring!) 
He bore, with many a workshop stain, 
(The quickened seed shall have biossom- 
ing!) 
By the crouching figure he stayed his tread, 
To touch her shoulder; she raised ber head 
And her lons scorned wares upheld, out- 
spread— 
(How swiftly the swallows are on 
wing!) 


the 


She met the gaze of that workman’s eyes— 

(O but the winter shall grow to spring!) 

And thrilled with a wonderful glad sur- 
prise— 

(The quickened seed hath a blossoming!) 
From the dust and the 
straightway, 

Down fell her cloak, with its tatters gray, 
And she smiled in his face on the king’s 

highway, 
(While the swallow’s flew past on their 
eager wing!) 


stone she arose 


Her hand in the clasping palm she laid— 
(O but the winter bath found the spring!) 
And she went with the carpenter, undis- 


mayed, 
(O the quickened seed hath its blossom- 
ing!) 
"Through the turbulent city’s clamor and 
jar, 


The chimes of Néel rang out afar, 
And up to the zenith there shot a star— 


(The swallows had sped on their eager 


wing!) 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 





THE widow of Frederick II still 


an- 
mounces that she prefers to be known as 
Empress (and Queen) Frederick, rather than 
Victoria, thus showing that she intends to 
live apart from politics and associate her 


DELIGHT. 
BY AGNES L. CARTER. 


ON asultry, rainy day late in June, in 
the high temperature of her sister’s kitchen 
in town, Miss Delight Hathaway, arrayed 
in an expansive apron, a sweeping-cap, 
and paper muslin oversleeves, was en- 
gaged in making cake. It was the cook’s 
‘* Thursday out,” always a gala-time for 
the family, for then Delight took posses- 
sion, and dainties might be expected. 
‘She examined the ovens, adjusted the 
draughts, selected her utensils from 
drawer and dresser, merrily singing the 
while a snatch of a favorite song: 
** How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 
*Whom that day I held not dear? 
How could I know [ should love thee away, 
When I did not love thee anear?”’ 
Probably that is pathetic, but you would 
find the idea untenable if you had heard 
the girl sing it that day. She was not no- 
ticing the words; she was simply enjoy- 
ing her bursts of melody without a 
thought of the sentiment. Her voicewwas 
strong, clear and sweet, with a ringin the 
upper tones which suggested that it would 
be quite possible to run up two or three 
octaves higher, if required; while the 
light ease uf the performance gave the 
listener an impression that any one else 
could sing just like that, if, like poor Mrs. 
Dombey, she would only make an effort. 
Now she paused to sift flour with a grave 
absorption which forbade vocalization; 
this done, she dashed into a rapid trill, 
ran up a ladder of notes to a higher trill, 
then on up to the keynote, and halted 
breathless. At this moment Dora looked 
in, 
** Why, Delight, you make more noise 
than an Irish girl; tho I must confess it is 
of a different kind.” Delhght, laughing, 
began to ply her wooden spoon vigor- 
ously. ‘*I thought I would warm Ba- 
by’s milk down here, as there is no one in 
the way. Besides, I want to consult you 
about what Ned and I were discussing 
last night. How would you like to go to 
Seneca Lake, or Cayuga?” 
‘““What! those little lakes that hang 
from Lake Ontario, on the map, like a 
bunch of bananas? I always wondered 
how they really looked.” 
** Delight, you make me nervous, actu- 
ally, carrying those eggs around in that 
reckless manner, in the same hand with 
the beater.” 
The girl laughed, and laid down her 
burden. 
**I like bananas, 
coming ?”" 
Dora stepped into the hall and called, 
** Ned! we're in the kitchen. You may 
come, if you like.” 

‘*Tnis looks nice,” observed Ned, beam- 
ing upon the domestic scene. 

‘It will taste nice, too—your share of 
it,” laughed his sister-in-law. 

‘I’ve brought your magazine, as a re- 
ward beforehand.” 

‘*Oh, thank you. It is doubly welcome 
onarainy evening. Please lay it in a 
clean place.” 

** IT declare, Del, you remind me of St. 
Bonaventure.” 

** Do I, indeed ? 
he take?” 

**Stop. and Til tell you. I can’t talk 
against that whirring machine. Well, 
the old fellow was washing his dishes one 
fine morning, when a deputation of 
monks brought him a cardinal’s hat from 
the Pope. So he told them to hang it on 
a tree, where it would be handy when he 
got through.” 

She answered him with a sparkling 
glance, and her usual free, musical, con- 
tagious laugh; but only said: 

‘* Let me see, three eggs or four, Dora, 
for the pudding? I'd better look.” 

Away she whisked into the front base- 
ment, caught up the book from the win- 
dow-sill, and hastily turned the leaves. 
Just as she found the page she let the 
book fail again and lost the place, in her 


Don’t I hear Ned 


’ 


Which magazine did 


man, who had suddenly appeared outside 
the window. She uttered a pleased 


eagerness to take a letter from the post- 


“Good!” at sight of the writing, but 
slipped the envelop, unopened, behind 
the hib of the great gingham apron, and 


found, with her usual sprightly manner 
she tossed down the book and rushed into 
the kitchen. 
** Four eggs, and I think I'll put in a 
trifle more sugar, wouldn’t you? Here’s 
aletter from the Professor,” sliding it 
across the table with ter left hand, while 
the right turned a spoonful of sugar into 
the compound. ‘‘ You might read it to 
me while I’m busy.” 
Dora’s quick, keen glance passed from 
her sister’s face to the paper, quite vnsat- 
isfied. Was there ever such agirl? And 
was this carelessness altogether unaffect- 
ed? Professor Leigh Norman had been a 
classmate of Ned, had made his way toa 
good position, and a prospect of fame. 
He was a great favorite in this tamily, 
and he wrote to Delight almost as fre- 
quently as to Ned; not regularly, but 
whenever he had anything to communi- 
cate. Very friendly, unconfidential let- 
ters they were, and were freely read 
aloud; yet Dora, in the depth of her ex- 
perience of life, was puzzled by this un- 
opened epistle, so indifferently slid to her 
over the kitchen table, among tbe bowls 
and tins and paper bags; and complied 
with the request rather dubiously. When 
the reading was ended, Delight, slamming 
the oven door, remarked with some so- 
licitude: 
** Seems to me that fire is rather hot, 
and I’m not sure about the damper. I 
wish you would give an opinion, By the 
by, we have neglected those banana lakes. 
Let’s talk the matter over at dinner.” 
Then, hastily restoring the room to order, 
she slipped the Professor’s letter mto the 
new magazine and ran up-stairs to dress. 
It istwo weeks later, and the trim little 
steamboat ‘‘ Frontenac” is making its 
daily run up the long, gray lake, from the 
town with the Indian name at the north- 
ern end, to the town with the Grecian 
name at the southern. She is a pretty 
miniature of a Hudson River boat, a tiny 
‘*Mary Powell”; and the strip of water, 
forty miles in length and nowhere more 
than three or four in width, has the ap- 
pearance of a river rather than a lake, 
except for the absence of current; but 
the flatness of the somewhat tame shore 
precludes all comparison with that lordly 
flood, the beauty of which fears no rival. 
Far ahead the gray water meets the dap- 
pled sky;-nearer, the little waves plash, 
mimicking ocean’s wrath. It is yet morn- 
ing, and strong sunshine streams over the 
landscape, revealing that low monotone 
of prettiness which best soothes tired 
brains and overwrought nerves. A group 
at the window of the neat cabin are con- 
trasting the scene (unfairly, since the 
sole resemblance lies in a common geo- 
graphical name) with Lochs Lomond and 
Katrine. The party consists of Delight 
Hathaway, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Marvin, 
and the baby. I mention them in order 
of climax, the baby being naturally of the 
highest importance. 
**Lake Skaneateles is more like the 
Highlands than this,” suggests Miss Hath- 
away, ‘‘and will bear comparison with 
any lake in the world.” She isin high 
spirits, and therefore positive. ** When I 
looked from my window at five this morn- 
ing, the picture was lovely. The groves 
close over the water were soft and purple, 
the sky was covered with soft, gray cloud, 
and the lake stretched beneath, smooth, 
and dreamy, and hazy, gently touching 
the wooded shores, like the lakes of moon- 
lit mist we sometimes see in the sky. It 
is the most beautiful sheet of water I ever 
saw, except perhaps Lake George.” 
‘*Except Lake Como,” prompts her 
sister, in the interests of orthodox taste. 
‘*No, I won’t except it,” insists this 
American Vandal. ‘: Of course, Como is 
Italy, and in Italy an ash-barrel is pic- 
turesque. But Italy is well enough in its 
place, and its place isn’t here. We are 
nearing land, Ned; this must be Aurora. 
See, how pretty!” 
They are passing a private park, and 
can catch, through the trees, glimpses of 
a gayly attired archery party. From a 
slight eminence, a tiny .white-columned 
temple commands the lake. Farther on, 
the grove gives place to a noble lawn, 
where crouch life-like bronze deer. A 
tall, white statue, which, for all they can 








wame forever with that of her husband. 


resumed her search for the recipe. 


This 


Charlemagne, but is really inal 7 
the Apostle Peter, stands Be; 
the long, open windows of the mana 


catching up her parasol. 
yourself, Ned; I don’t mind being 


sen 


“Tam going on deck,” cries p 
Don’t mds 








Your place is with your wife and fan. 
ily.” 

The wind is so strong that cam 
will not stand without human 

She ties her veil more firmly over 
round traveling hat, and leans en ti 
rail, resigning herself to that Tare en} 
ment of the present moment and the ong. 
side world which, some tell us, none 

a girl can feel, and she only when np 
promise binds her future, and no bi 
disappointment has darkened her 
However this may be, there ig notp 
thus far in Delight’s life to hinder be 
from yielding completely to the jovong | 
influences of the morning. She ig gj 
enough to forget herself; young ¢ 

to forget all other human beings, Heg 
earth, wind and water deliver to jy 
their perfect harmony, as sweetly agtiy” 
the flaming sword had never barred ty 
gate of Eden. 

Delight sat at her window, that si 
July evening, watching the sky ¢ 
from ruse to pearl gray, and the itd 
cent surface of the lake darken into yp 
let. Down the white path below say. 
tered the pretty country girl who bed 
waited on their party at table, to leg 
upon the gate; where she was presently 
joined from the road by a sunbume 
youth who seemed well acquainted wih 
the trysting place. The watcher smilg 
sympathy. 













‘If all the world and love were young, 
And truth on every shepherd's tongue” 
she quoted, shaking her head; and began 
singing to herself: 
“ Ilka lassie has her laddie, n’era ane hael, 
‘* How is it that it always seems » 
natural, pretty and proper,” she po- 
dered as she ceased, “ not that evey 
Jack should have his Jill—that’s right 
enough—but that every Jill—nonseme! 
there are too many of us.” 
She Jaughed, but was sober againina 
minute, and sat long and _pemivdy, 
watching the horizon of rose andgad 
The magic of the twilight brought tobe 
that sensation familiar to us all, them) 
pression that anew era in life has openel, 
that, as wesay’, ‘something is going 
happen.” An atmospheric influence, ma 
likely. 
Yet for three or four weeks eventsm 
smoothly in commonplace grooves. lilt 
was not exciting at the small hotel whet 
the only entertainments were those whitt 
Nature had provided. They walkeia@ 
the dusty shore road, and sometimes bad 
into the lonely country. They rowedil 
the small, keelless boat all about that pe 
tion of the lake; past romantic gro 
and ravines, beneath low cliffs, and unde 
strange, towering grain-lofts with gral 
gaping windows, which were built fara 
over the water, and presented a ghastl - 
aspect at night, yawning over theif « 
inverted specters, like ogres’ castle® 
fairy tales. They read in the gram 
grove that ran down to the ripples on the 
tiny, pebbly beach; watched from t# 
pier the opal splendors of sunsets, wheat 
light haze softened the air and sil¥ 
the water, making it a truly Italiansee™® 
and they sailed in the phenomena! fer 
boat to the wee, lonely railw_y station # 
the opposite shore. s 
This vessel merits a special descript™ 
for surely never, on lake, river oF 
has sailed another like craft, and tr 
worthy persons have become the 
ing-stock of their families and friends 
demanding credence for this true 
tangible piece of marine architectii 
The prow and most of the hull r . 
an ungainly schooner; but the stern ® 
low and wide. The back is let dow? 
hinges, like that of a coal-cart, ; 
ing secured just below the horia gi 
slopes to the water or to the beach, 
resembling the wagon-way in front 
T-stable. An upper deck, extending® 
the bow to the middle, supports the € 
mast and covers (1) a coop denom 
the cabin, (2)'a space to accomms” 
passenger’s carriage and, (3)a @% 
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~  qued demeanor labors to turn the paddle- 
o2 wheel. Said wheel being at one side, the 


helm must be managed so as to counter- 


act the sidelong motion, that the boat 
may not move in a circle, thus the force 
jgneutralided and progress becomes state- 
Iy and calm. Yet; despite all its absurdi- 
ties, when the breeze is so strong and 
steady that the captain may safely leave 
his princely steed at home, without dan- 
ger of being becalmed, when the gigantic 
gail is spread and the great jib tugs and 
strains to be at sea, you may gayly em- 
park, if you are fond of rough weather, 
for the vessel cannot capsize, altho some 
day, very likely, it may split in two, and 
you may come to shore after St. Paul’s 
fashion. The name of this tidy craft is 
“Sally Maria,” and you may see it yet, 
perchance, any summer day on the gray 
waves of Cayuga. 

Thus Mr. Marvin’s two weeks of vaca- 
tion slipped away, and his party would 
have accompanied him to the city and 
terminated briefly the story of the sum- 
mer, but for the most consequential mem- 
per of the family. The baby’s paternal 
gandmother wrote that there were 
geveral cases of scarlet fever on the 
street, and the parents quickly decided 
that it would never do to risk such ex- 
posure. 

* «Ts won’t be very lively after Ned’s 
gone,” observed Dora, cheerfully. ‘‘ We 
shall be longing for an adventure.” @ 

“Qh! you’ve no chance whatever,” 
laughed Delight. ‘* Adventures always 
steer clear of me. Even your engage- 
ment had to occur while I was away, 
and Ned holds that, humanly speaking, 
my presence saved the ship on the night 
of the storm, two years ago. I believe 
he takes me arouud as a sort of life- 
preserver.” 

“Delight,” cried Ned, bursting in, his 
eyes sparkling with excitement, ‘‘ do you 
want to cross in the ‘‘ Sally Maria,” right 
straight off? It’s splendidly rough— 
almost dangerous.” 

“With all my heart. 
put on heavy boots?” 

“Yes. Dll run downand keep him till 
you come.” is 

In less than five minutes they were on 
the pier, the ‘‘Sally Maria” tossing at 
anchor twenty feet away. 

“Texpect to be a young widow unless 
Delight is married soon,” said Dora. 
“You and she are upto everything. It’s 
apity you hadn’t married her, and then 
you could have been drowned or crushed 
or blown up together. It is as bad as 
when the boys were at home. The next 
time Sam goes to Dakota, I'm going toask 
him to take her alung. (Delight, aside, 
“Do, please; I’d like that.”) Well, how 
are you going to get aboard?” 

“One would think, to hear her, that 
she was going to sit up in a lighthouse 
tower, and look at the squall and look at 
the shower, until we come back; but we 
know she is too sensible. We shall row 
out, my dear, in that boat.” 

“What! that horrible-looking thing 
with a young lake in the stern?’ cried 
Delight. “‘There’s no glory in being 
drowned in a movable wash-tub.” 

“ And nothing original in going to sea 
ina bow],” added Dora. ‘You'll fall in 
between the two boats, and ignominious- 
ly perish,” 

“If wedo we can wadeashore. You 
see,” explained the projector of the excur- 
sion, “it is so shallow here that the ferry- 
boat can’t come in, while it’s so rough. 
Without striking. That’s all.” 


Is there time to 


So Delight submitted to being lifted | 


into the row-boat by Ned and another of 
the boarders, who was also going; gather- 
éd her skirts closely, and sat down with 
her feet in the shallow water that slipped 
and splashed about the bottom of the 
t. “I wish I could go, too,” Dora 
Called after them; but the wind blew it 
away, and supposing it to be an impor- 
t injunction, they endeavored to re- 
open communication; but in vain. 
Once on board, the male passengers as- 
sisted the captain and his son to hoist the 
sails, which creaked and strained in 
© nautical style; then away they 
ed, tossing and careening on the 
»- Waves. Delight was in her element, 
Tather on it. She leaned on the bul- 








wark, rejoicing in the billows, as her 
side of the boat dipped, and they leaped 
foaming almost to her face, then sank 
and were lost as she was swung sky ward, 
clinging to avoid an involuntary journey 
in some undetermined direction, She made 
acharming picture in her sand-colored 
ulster, a small shawl of scarlet wool 
drawn over her brown hair and over her 
shoulders (for a hat was not permissible), 
the corners carefully secured that the 
wind might not catch them; her eyes 
like stars, her cheeks glowing in the chill, 
damp air—the ever-ready laugh curving 
her pleasant Jips. Never handsome, but 
always bright, blooming and attracuive, 
she seemed to reserve her sparkles of 
piquant picturesqueness for few and often 
indifferent beholders. 

They had a fine voyage, and landing, 
ran up the hill, and scattered. Delight 
stopped half-way up, and began, in the 
interests of geology, to pound with a 
stone the face of the slaty rock, so that 
scales of it fellina rattling shower. Her 
companions were now out of sight, pre- 
sumably out of hearing, and she sang to 
keep herself company. 

* But I will marry my own love, my 
own love, my own love,” she ended with 
emphatic abruptness, as a forcible blow 
loosened a large fragment of tempting 
appearance. This she carried across the 
road, and, sitting down, began to rap it 
against a harder rock, to knock off the 
jagged envelop. Soon her voice burst 
forth in a different strain, for now she 
fitted the air to the sense as she went on, 
and it.had the ringing, sweet irregularity 
ot improvised music : 

“Tinkle, tinkle, sweetly it sung to us; 
Light was our talk as of fatry bells— 
Faéry wedding bells faintly rung to us 
Down in their fortunate, for-tu-nate 
pa-a-a-a-ar-allels.”’ 

The first syllable of the last word was 
carried over a light and rapid turn, after 
which she alighted jubilantly upon the 
keynote. As she ended she was startled 
by unexpected applause, a hearty clap- 
ping behind her. Turning, she saw a 
traveler who wight have arrived by the 
train which had just paused for the mail 
at the tiny solitary station below the hill. 
It was a man of slight, lithe figure, firm, 
well-knit and quick in motion. He hada 
gcod face, noble and thoughtful about 
the brow ; keen, truthful and humorous 
about the eyes; strong and tender about 
the mouth. The mouth, just now, was 
softened to a half smile, and the friendly 
dark hazel eves were shining with pleas- 
ure. 

Delight sprang up as he reached her. 
‘*Oh, Mr. Norman!” she exclaimed, and 
found no words to follow these. 

** Well?” he retorted, smiling down into 
her bright face. ‘‘Why don’t you ask 
whether I came from the clouds or from 
the cars?” 

‘‘Tam so surprised. I am not like a 
man ; I can’t think of the right thing to 
say all at once.” 

‘* Does a man always think of the right 
thing?” 

‘*No; of the wiong thing generally. I 
don’t want to know where you came 
from. Where are you going *” 

‘“‘Going with you, over the ferry. I 
am tired, and want to be rested.” 

‘“*You won’t find rest on the ferry to- 
day,”’ with a ringing laugh of amuse- 
ment. 

‘‘So I perceive. Your ship has gone on 
an independent cruise,” 

‘Why, so it has. Ofallthings!” as she 
caught sight of the enterprising ‘* Sally 
Maria,” with all sails set, rocking on the 
billows some fifty feet from shore. ‘* You 
haven’t asked me ariy questions,” she re- 
sumed, as they mounted the hill in pur- 
suit of their party. 

‘*Why should I? You are here, alive 
and well. What more could I wish to 
know at present?” 

‘*You might care to know that Ned is 
above us here somewhere, and that Dora 
and the baby are well and happy.” 

‘That istrue,” he admitted, humbly; 
‘* but I thought that would come in good 
time. There’s the old fellow, now. Hollo, 
Ned!” 

The ship’s company, having discovered 
their misfortune, had collected on the 





brow of the hill, and were joking over 
the desertion, while the captain’s son 
plunged down the nearest way to the 
shore, to pursue the recreant vessel with a 
row-boat. Delight left the two friendsin 
the midst of their cordial greeting, and 
stood watching the young man’s ludicrous 
efforts to board the unmaneagable sloop, 
which bobbed about in clumsy playful- 
ness, eluding his grasp. Finally, the des- 
perate capture was accomplished, and all 
went down and embarked. 

Professor Norman joined Delight where 
she stcod looking down into the turbulent 
gray water. ‘‘ What were you doing, 
Miss Hathaway, when I discovered you ? 
Studying geology ?” 

** Yes, after a fashion,” brightening, as 
usual when addressed; ‘‘I was hunting 
for fossils. Some fine specimens are found 
up there, and the imperfect ones are plen- 
tiful. Here is a trilobite which I was try- 
ing to clear from rubbish when you saw 
me.” . 

‘* What is a trilobite ?” he asked grave- 
ly, examining the specimen. 

Delight laughed gayly. ‘* Idon’t know; 
but I thought everybody else knew. That 
is one, anyhow. You may study it at 
your leisure.” 

He dropped the fossil into the nearest 
pocket, and made a quick movement to 
save her from slipping across the deck as 
the boat pitched suddenly; but her light, 
tirm grasp of the bulwark made her stead- 
ier than he, and she laughed and shook 
her head at his ineffectual effort. 

He smiled in return. ‘* Those who do 
not know you well, Miss Delight, might 
say you are always laughing—laughing 
at everything.” 

She answered with another musical 
peal of merriment. ‘‘ Could those who 
know me well contradict them?’ Then 
she grew suddenly grave, and leaned over 
the gray billows with a quietude that was 
very like sadness. Those of us who laugh 
much know what that gayety costs, and 
thatto be always cheerful means to be 
always victorious. Leigh Norman had 
caught a glimpse of this truth, and 
watched his friend covertly, doubtful 

whether his words had pained her, and 
what he could say to help it. While he 
pondered, she turned to him again, 
brightly. 

‘* Well, Professor, what have you been 
doing since Commencement Day ?” 

** [have been with my sister near Buf- 
falo, where my mother lives; and I have 
been trying to write an essay. I have 
found it harder work than 1 expected— 
not the writing, but the preparatory 
study. I have done some pretty close 
reading, but it is good for me,no doubt. 
I’ve brought the essay up here to be criti- 
cised.” 

‘I’m glad of that; but I’m afraid Ned is 
too completely out of that line of things 
new.” 

‘“‘T want your assistance rather than 
Ned’s; you are the best critic I know.” 

‘*Oh, don’t ! you will make me too con- 
ceited for anything. If you will believe 
it, tho, lam trembling at the awful free- 
dom with which I am addressing the 
learned professor who has dared to differ 
from two college presidents on a point of 
criticism, and has been pulled to pieces 
by the Literary Review, besides having a 
Ph.D. hanging over his head.” 

‘*What harm can the Ph.D. do till it 
falls, or then, either? Really and truly, 
what difference does all that make?” 

‘©None in the world,” she replied, with 
impulsive frankness; ‘‘ if hasn’t spoiled 
you, and never will.” Yet, in speaking, 
she gazed, not at him, but over the rough 
white crests to the tumbled, hurrying 
clouds at the horizon. 

** You come just in time to take Ned’s 
place,” said Dora, as they shook hands. 
‘*Tamsorry for his sake that you were 
not earlier, but for Delight and me it 
could not have happened more pleas- 
antly.” 

‘‘Miss Hathaway’s private property, I 
suppose,” said one of the ladies, after the 
two had disappeared. 

‘* Nothing of the sort,” Dora answered, 
calmly, thinking of an envelop which 
had once been pushed to her across the 
kitchentable. ‘Professor Norman is an 
old friend, and he talks to my sister, just 





as he does tu my husband. There is noth- 
ing sentimental about them.” 

In fact, there was a frank carelessness 
about this good comradeship from which 
obsei vers drew various conclusions. The 
two sisters sometimes rowed out without 
other company, but Delight never went 
in the boat without Dora, and every fair 
evening the three spent an hour or twoon 
the waterin the long twilight. Delight 
and the Professor, indeed, took long walks 
back into the country, and never asked 
any one to accompany them; but that had 
also been her practice with her brother- 
in-law. They had a habit, too, of getting 
into long discussions without the slight- 
est warning or occasion; when they would 
pace up and down the little path by the 
half hour, or sit down wherever they hap- 
pened to be, out doors or in, until they: 
had disposed of the subject. Not infre- 
quently, the Professor took out a small; 
note-book, and made a memorandum of’ 
something which was t8 be referred for: 
decision to the first encyclopedia he might; 
find. 

‘‘T really must go the village, to see if* 
I can find a library,” he observed one: 
morning, as they lingered on the piazza. 
‘* How far isit, Miss Hathaway? Shalk 
we walk back there Monday mo: ning?” 

‘‘Rather more than three miles, with- 
out reckoning a dusty road and a het sun;- 
so I shall not feel neglected if kam ex-. 
cluded. As the man on the Mississippii 
boat said: ‘If this is a free fight, gentle-. 
men, please count me out,’ Ob! is that, 
slang? If it is, 1 didn’t megn it; I was, 
merely quoting.” 

‘*[ think I ought to go there,” said he;,. 
glancing down the pages of the note- hook;; 
‘* here are several points which deserve to» 
be worked up. Why don’t you bring: 
them out yourself, Miss Delight? Have. 
you ever tried writing?” 

‘“*No, indeed; I know my place too 
well. You know what the Talmud say»x— 
I forget the words, but the substance is, 
that a man should give thanks that he is 
not a woman, and a woman that she can 
be useful to a man.” 

* Dreadful! But at least you fulfill 
your destiny; you are very useful, at 
present, to one man. I hope, however, 
that you don’t carry your conservative 
ideas to such a pitch as that.” 

‘*No, I don’t feel obliged to agree with 
the Talmud in all respects; yet I do hold 
that the best position for a woman is like 
that of a prestidigitator’s assistant. 
You’ve noticed him, I suppose; it is he 
who really performs most of the tricks, 
yet he is seldom before the public. See, 
there is Jupiter! Fancy him as large as. 
that and as bright, rising out of the ocean, 
as we saw him at this time last summer.”’ 

The great planet was climbing the pur-. 
ple sky, dimming the stars along his. 
pathway, like a scornful conqueror. To: 
the north, a strange, steady glow, stretch~ 
ing across the heavens, seemed to brightem 
as the scene grew darker. 

‘*What is that?’ Norman asked, ‘I 
noticed it last evening while we were on 
the water. It was reflected like g broad 
white belt across the lake. I was going 
to ask about it, but you were singing, 
and I forgot.” 

‘“‘Oh, that? Haven’t we told you? 
That is a most wonderful thing! It is the 
reflection of the light from the surface of 
Lake Ontario, away northward, there, 
out of sight. The light falls upon the 
surface of the great lake, and is thrown 
upward again, and makes that reflection, 
Can you imagine how we can light the 
moon with a series of illuminations like 
that? I can’t believe it, tho, exactly.” 

**What do you think of Pantheism?” 
he asked her, abruptly. It was his way 
to question her suddenly, to ascertain 
how her quick and healthy mind would 
deal with matters which were the stand- 
ing disputes of scholars. She was very 
independent, and did not always wait for 
authority before forming her very de- 
cided opinions; and her modest yet firm 
opposition afforded his intellect a light 
and bracing exercise, such as in his pro- 
fessional life he could seldom obtain, any 
more than Isaac Bickerstaff did when 
fencing with the figure drawn on the 
wall, 

She raised a serious face to his, and an- . 
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swered in a low tone: “It leaves out 
God.” 

“Some tell us it acknowledges His 
presence in everything,” he suggested, by 
way of experimental argument. 

‘Tt have not studied the system, and 
may misunderstand it. A something in 
the rock, in the water-drop, in you, in 
me—is that God? Call it spirit, call it 
life, any name you will—not God. The 
something in the leaf cannot make the 
leaf. The something in me can neither 
make me nor save me from misery and 
death. I lookgver the universe and find 
no higher intelligence than man. I have 
then no Creator, no Saviour. I say, it 
leaves out God.” She turned quickly and 
went into the house. 

‘© What kind of logic do you call that, 
Professor?” asked one of the ladies. 

He smiled and shook his head. It 
seemed to him that against such a doc- 
trine as pantheism logic was as powerless 
as in favor of it. Perhaps Delight had 
touched bottom; perhaps she had but 
skimmed the surface; certainly the theory 
had never looked to him so empty as now. 
An old phrase flashed into his memory: 
** Because they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge.” Was that the secret ? 
However it might be, her confidence 
rested him. He had no personal doubts, 
but he was obliged, in his position, to 
hear so-called philosophical objections, 
and to treat them, at least, with a 
feigned respect. Delight was under no 
such obligation, and her prompt disposal 
of them was refreshing. 

Sunday was still, bright and exhaust- 
ingly hot. The little union chapel, sup- 
plied in turn by clergymen settled in 
neighboring villages, held its only service 
at four in the afternoon, ascorching hour. 
Professor Norman, who had been sitting 
under the trees, trying to fancy that it 
was cooler there than elsewhere, strolled 
lazily to the road to meet Miss Hathaway, 
who looked fresh and cool before her 
walk, however she might be at the end. 

‘“* Are you going to church, Miss De- 
light ?” 

‘* Yes; it is time.” 

‘* Bat it is so warm.” 

‘The church will be open just the 
same,” elevating her eyebrows. 

‘*Oh, yes! but do you always go to 
church, whether you feel like it or 
not?” 

‘*Why, yes, don’t you? Besides, I al- 
ways feel like it. I pity people who 
lounge about and do nothing on the best 
day of the week. I should be bored to 
death if Sunday were like the other days. 
That’s one of my birthday texts, you see: 
‘Call the Sabbath a delight! ” 

They were now walking slowly down 
the road, and she stooped to pluck a daisy 
at her feet. He gathered a few moreand 
handed thera to her. 

‘* See!” she said, holding them up to 
view, “‘are they not truly ‘ day’s eyes’? 
Do they not remind you of what Gerald 
Massey says: 

** Bright-hearted with a golden dream, 
The little daisy lifts its head; 
Its wee lips glister wet and red; 
Its look is thankful as a hymn’? 
He should have said her instead of its; it 
almost spoils the verses.” 

‘Do you know the derivation of dande- 
lion ?” 

**Dent-de-lion, the dictionary says; but 
I don’t believe it. I don’t like it.” 

** Some one has lately given mea mixed 
derivation. Dandus, a gift; helios, the 
sun—the sun-gift. It is quite conceivable. 
How do you like it?” 

‘‘Oh! how beautiful !” looking up with 
shining eyes, and a glow of. surprised 
pleasure. ‘‘And that reminds me of 
something else, ‘every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights!” 

**Do you find everything in the Bible, 
Miss Delight ?” 

** A little of everything, just as you do 
in Shakespeare, ‘only more so,’ and 
higher up. Can you quote anything ever 
written about wild flowers more exqui- 
sitely dainty and sweet than this, from 
that same chapter, ‘For the sun is no 
sooner risen with a burning heat, but it 
withereth the grass, and the flower there- 





it perisheth.’” She held up the flowers, 
to display the yielding, slender stems and 
pure petals. 

‘But does not that view destroy all 
originality of thought or expressiou—all 
independence and novelty?” 

‘“‘IT never knew any man,” she replied, 
tucking the flowers into ber belt as they 
reached the chapel door, ‘* to be a worse 
writer, or painter, or artisan, or anything, 
because he studied the best models.” 
‘*You’re right there!” responded the 
young man, heartily. ‘I hope you 
always understand, Miss Delight, that 
when I am in a discussion I am usually 
drawing somebody out, not giving my 
own sentiments.” 

** Yes, 1 understand; but pardon me for 
warning you, Professor, to be careful lest 
your own sentiments get lost in the mélée, 
amid so many strategic intellectual move- 
ments,” 

Leigh Norman returned from his soli- 
tary walk in search of an encyclopedia, 
and displayed his book full of corrected 
and amplified notes. He was just intime 
to escape a thunder-storm, which came up 
at noon, and lasted during the dinner 
hour. The Professor, who was first to 
leave the table, returned, after a minute’s 
absence. 

**If you will but come to the door,” he 
said, leaning over Delight’s chair, ‘‘ you 
will see the most beautiful sight you can 
imagine.” 

She and Dora teft their seats immedi- 
ately, and the other guests, catching the 
idea, flocked to the piazza, a small boy 
bringing up the rear with a wedge of pie 
in his hand. 


“Oh! Oh!” ‘ Wonderful!” ‘ Gor- 
geous!” ‘‘Exquisite!”’ ‘‘Lovely!” ‘Splen- 
did!” ‘‘ Beautiful!” ‘ Glorious!” 


Almost touching the zenith, dipping 
both its bright feet in the lake, revealing 
through its delicate transparency the 
low hills of the farther shore. the fairy 
structure of a perfect rainbow spanned 
the soft, gray sky—clear as light, brilliant 
in every hue as if a solid work of gems, 
yet dreamily insubstantial; while below 
in the shining mirror glowed the liquid 
glory of broken and melting colors. 
Above it stretched a fainter arch, also 
complete; usually a wonder by itself, but 
now eclipsed by the charmed beauty of 
the bow radiantly poised over the re- 
flecting lake. It was a thing so dainty, 
and yet so grand, that it caused amaze- 
ment as much as pleasure. 

**T never saw it like that before; one 
end is always hidden. You might row 
out, now, and get the pot of gold,” cried 
Delight, seating herself on the uprer 
step. ‘“‘I am going to stay here. Who 
cares for custard pie?’ There she re- 
mained motionless, abstractedly gazing 
straight before her, and singing softly: 

“What is hope? A shining rainbow 
Children follow through the wet ; 
Tis not here, ’tis yonder—yonder; 
Never urchin found it yet!” 

The steamboat stopped at the pier and 
one passenger, a lady, came up the road. 
Delight moved to the end of the step, but 
took no further notice, for the rainbow 
was just fading away. It melted into 
the clearing sky, yet the girl kept her 
place; her usually active hands idly 
clasped, her clear eyes gazing dreamily 
over the lake. 

‘Ts there nothing that can be done?’ 

The words came from within the closed 
shutters of a window. Astrange voice 
had been speaking there for some ttme, 
but she had not listened; even now, when 
Prefessor Norman had spoken, she was 
not conscious that she had heard. 

‘*Nothing; the mortgage will be fore- 
closed next week. If the case were less 
urgent I would not come to you; but you 
know huw I am situated; I can do noth- 
ing. If the homestead goes, it will break 
our mother’s heart.” 

‘** But six thousand dollars! 
so much iu the world!” 

‘*But you can obtain it, certainly, 
Leigh. You have paid what you bor- 
rowed for your education, and you must 
have been getting ahead lately,even with 
the help you have given Mother.” 

“Yes; I will doit.” The tone was one 
of sad decision. There was a pause, then 


’ 


I have not 





of falleth, and the grace of the fashion of 


‘* Will this interfere with your pros- 
pects seriously ?” 

“Yes, sister; I have found a great hope 
and happiness, but this has crushed it all. 
I cannot ask a rich woman, who has 
known from her babyhood no wants ex- 
cept those of the heart, to share my life 
with me now. It is too late to recall what 
I have said or done. She knows that I 
love her; but this must be the end of all.” 
Delight was walking softly down the 
little path before the speech was finished. 
She sauntered up the lakeside road, look- 
ing at the waves and the wild flowers, 
with a faint confusion in her head which 
she dared not examine. Her heart was 
throbbing with wild, unequal Jeaps and 
frightened pauses. She stopped at last to 
gaze down into a steep little cut which 
plunged from the wayside to the water, 
a depth of twenty feet or more. It was 
filled with tangled bushes, and half-way 
down was a great clump of golden-rod, a 
few stalks of which were already brightly 
yellow, the first of the year. 

This girl had always been an expert 
climber, and even as the impulse seized 
her to obtain this floral prize, she grasped 
a rough bush and slid over the broken 
edge. It was tumbling rather than step- 
ping. sometimes with no surer hold than 
a bunch of golden-rod stalks; but she 
reached her goal safely, and broke and 
tore the yellow spears to form a rude 
bouquet. Suddenly she leaned forward, 
supporting herself by a few frail twigs, 
and looked down into the dark water 
which curled in little waves almost under 
the spot ot her slight foothold. It was 
the old fascinating suggestion of silent 
moving water which made her smile a 
faint, musing, curious smile, as she Lent 
above it carelessly. It was so near; it 
would be so easy—a mere accident! She 
had felt this often before, with amuse- 
ment and a little sense of awe; but never 
with this new, unrecognized desperation 
behind it. She drew slowly back, out of 
danger, seated herself upon the uneven 
earth, and dropped her flowers into her 
lap. She glanced up at the sunshine 
which streamed upon her through the 
branches; and then, as she held a hand 
over her eyes, the inner sight cleared, 
and, with a sharp thrill of recognition, 
she saw. 

There was somebody, then. Why had 
she not discovered it? It was not an en- 
gagement, for that he would have told 
her; but he had spoken words, he had 
said, which could not be recalled. Was 
it any one she knew? A rich woman, he 
had called her. But no; she knew few of 
his friends. Poor girl! whoever she was, 
it was hard. 

After all, did it make any difference ! 
Why should she care? He had been a 
good friend, and was as friendly now, 
since he had known and loved tnis other 
woman, as ever before. He had been 
more than friendly; she had not thought 
of anything else. Certainly not! And 
yet— 

How could it make any difference, if 
he did not marry? But he would. His 
friends would help him; she herself—she 
raised herself so quickly that she nearly 
plunged into the lake, but now she 
clutched the bushes firmly and recovered 
her security. Yes, she would doit! She 
felt a reaction of pleasure at the thought; 
but doubts followed. Had she the right? 
Was it quite proper? Would he think it 
strange, perhaps not be entirely pleased? 
Besides, was it not often dangerous to as- 
sist in such matters? What if this woman 
were not worthy of him? The very best- 
men made the most wretched mistakes 
in their judgments of women. It was 
not her place to offer. He had told her 

nothing. 

Was she angry, then, or jealous? 
Surely not. But she must not be too im- 
petuous. She must have time to think of 
it, and pray over it, calmly and quietly. 
She must go back now, and tell Dora that 
she had been climbing for golden-rod, and 
had come near to falling into the water, 
and was tired; and then she must go to 
her own room and rest and dress for sup- 
per. She drew a long breath, and put her 
golden stalks together. 


‘* Miss Hathaway, are you hurt? Did 





the lady’s voice spoke more gently: 


aaa 

She answ i i : 
«Wo; Tosme down for tax Gane 

Pe goldepe 
rod. {fs it eo late?” noticing the slani@. _ 
light. Then she handed the cluster 
him, and accepted his help to the level 
ground. As they turned to go down the 
road, they looked at each other, involun. 
tarily, as people do who meet after long 
absence. 
His face bore plainer marks of Conflict 
than did hers. His struggle had been 
conscious and passionate; and tho’ the 
battle was decided, there remained a 
spirit of fierce rebellion, which might 
break forth in open revolt. She Was 
calm and passive; her pain was like that 
of the boy hero of Haarlem, stopping 
with littlenumb, aching finger the leak in 
the dyke. Perhaps the poor little felloy 
did not waste speculation on what might 
happen to him if nobody came; but he 
knew well enough what would happen jg 
he let that tiny trickle flow on. It dig 
not occur to Delight that anything would 
happen to her if no help came. How 
could there be any help? She scarcely 
knew that any help was wanted for her. 
self—she refused to see what had hurt 
her ; she would only think what was best 
to do—about him. She was not sure, yet, 
‘* Professor Norman,” she said, impul. 
sively, ‘‘are you so much my friend that 
you can accept a favor from me?” 
‘*That requires a pretty strong friend. 
ship, but—yes.” 
‘Then first I ask your pardon. I was 
on the piazza, and I heard part of your 
conversation with your sister. Indeed,] 
could not help it, and I did not notice, at 
first, what you were saying, and then—] 
heard about the mortgage. Professor 
Norman, you must know that I havea 
little fortune, very little, but greater than 
I need, and entirely at my own disposal, 
Will not your friendship accept a loan of 
six thousand dollars, to please me?” She 
looked up with a faint smile. 

Leigh Norman stopped short and bent 
upon her a look which caused her ty 
lower her eyes ; a look startled, pleased— 
something more. 

‘*Pardon me, but I must ask one que- 
tion first. Did you hear anything besides 
that ® 

A deeper crimson overwhelmed the 
blushes of her downcast face, and she 
stammered like a naughty child: 

**Tdidn’t mean to—I couldn’t help it— 
I heard that you are going to marry—I 
want you to be happy—please, won't you 
do it?” 

There was a brief silence, and then: 

‘Delight, did you really fancy there 
could be any one except—you ?” 

The tone was so full of surprise, and 
gladness, and tenderness, and deep relief 
that it was a wonder to hear. 

‘‘ Why, yes, I thought—why, you said 
so.” 

“Did I, really ? Did I say there was any 
one else? Never! There was only you, 
always. Why, my Delight, how could I” 

‘* There is Delight at last, coming down 
the road with the Professor,” announced 
Dora, glancing from the window, “and 
laughing as usual. That girl is always 
laughing.” 

NEw YORK CIty. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








RHOMBOID CROSS AND DOUBLE DIAMOND.— 
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Upper left-hand rhomboid. Across: 1, 


One who helps; 2, a preparation of lettuce 
and lobster; 3, a Scriptural name; 4, a cit 
of Afghanistan; 5, the national god of the 
Philistines. 

Downward: 1, A vowel; 2, a verb; 3,@ 
obstruct; 4, a valley in which David slew 


thing tied over the mouth to pre 
speech; 8,a preposition; 9, a vowel. 





you fall?” 





Upper right: 1, Pertaining to the 


Goliath; 5, fumed; 6, the Christian name — 
of David Copperfield’s first wife; 7, som® ~ 
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dens: 3, yawned; 4, the stem of a plant 
4 for wicker work; 5, the national god 


of the Philistines. 


Downward: 1, Aconsonant; 2, an insep- 

erable prefix; 8, something tied over the 
th; 4, a famous Roman consul; 5, a dye 

wood found in Asia; 6,a place for baking; 
1 conducted: 8, similar; 9, a consonant. 
"Gentral double diamond: 1, A conso- 
pant; 2, @ small animal; 3, the fish-god; 4, 
a person: 5, & consonant. 
Down: 1, A consonant; 2, an engine of 
war; 3, an African tribe of wandering rob- 
pers: 4, & weight; 5, a copsonant. 

Lower left-hand rhomboid: 1, The fish- 
god; 2, a native of Rome; 3, brandishes; 4, 
apumber; 9, small cottages. 

Downward: 1, A consonant: 2, in like 
manner; 3, rainy; 4, to be delirious; 5, birds 
of the pigeon family; 6, to let it be; 7, il- 
juminating agent; 8, upon; 9, a consonant. 

Lower right-hand: 1, The fish-god; 2, 
Jand belonging toa nobleman; 3, a surgi- 
cl instrument 4, an Oriental soldier of In- 
dia; 5, to hinder. 

Downward: 1, A consonant; 2, a verb; 3, 
used for illuminating purposes; 4, unity; 5, 
remowned; 6, a heavy cord; 7, a word denot- 
ing refusal; 8, apronoun; 9, a consonant. 

L. L. R. 


PECULIAR ACROSTIC, 


The two letters added to the initials are 
reverse’l when prefixed to the finals, as low, 
woe, 


* O O 0 Oo * 
* 0 O oO * 
x O O 0 O * 
e 2.6 0 Oo * 
* O O oO x 
x O O 0 O # 
* 0 O 0 O * 


Upper word, left-hand: 1, An exclama- 
tion; 2, to devour; 3, a long, slender piece 
of wood; 4, a boy’s plaything; 5, an age; 6, 
atearing; 7, The inside ornament of a bon- 
net. 
Upper word, right-hand: 1, An affirma- 
tive; 2, a slight knock; 3, a female animal; 
4,to become brown; 5, part of a circle; 6, 


_ afamous American dish; 7, to secure. 


The initials and finals the name of a dis- 
tinguished writer. M. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF NOV. Ist. 


In making up the answers for puzzles of 
November ist, we omitted the answer to 
the Bird Cage, which we yive this week; 

BIRD CAGE. 
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BERATES 

PROBING 

BELLOWS 
LETT E I N @ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. Sra. 
BURIED CITIES. — 


1, Berne; 2, Basle: 3, Bergen; 4, Quito; 5, 
Herat; 6, Mandalay; 7, Venice. 


NUMERICAL EtG 


“The secret of success is constancy to 
purpose.’’— DISRAELI. 


WORD SQUARES IN DIAMONDS. 
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Salem 
Lemon 
Onset 
Set to 
Token 
Kennel 
Nellie 
Liege 
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PEARLIN 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


"OR 


Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stati 


Portable and Bemi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
sJAMES LEFFEL & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 119 Viberty St Wee Vorh 






















Possesses many Important Advantages over all 
other prepared Foods. 


BABIES CRY FOR IT. 
INVALIDS RELISH IT. 


Makes Piump, Laughing, Healthy Babies. 
Regulates the Stomach and Bowels. 
Sold by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 


| Baby Portraits. 


A Porttolio of beautiful baby portraits, printed 
on fine plate paper by patent photo process, sent 
free to Mother of any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants these pictures; send at once. 
Give Baby’s name and age. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO,, P.ops., Burlington, Vt. 

















INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 


Every Family 
should have it. 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CAXS. 
75 Cents percan. 2 cts. additional for postage 
if dent by mail. 


if y 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


CANTHELL 3 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 





With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





It’s Easy to Dye 














_. Superior 
IN 


| Strength, 
Fastness, 


Beauty, 
AND 
s s 
ey Simplicity. 
Warranted to color ‘more goods than any other 
dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 


durable colors. Ask for the Diamond, and take 
no other. 36colors; 10 cents each. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents, 












Htlh , 
IMPORTING RETAILERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 
Fulton St., oposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fred’k Loeser & Co.’s Speciat 
Black Sitk. 

Appreciating the reliance of thousands 
of customers upon our experience and advice 
in the selection of silks, we gave orders 
during the summer to a well-known and 
always reliable silk manufacturing firm to 
make for us a line of Black Cachimere Silk, 
to he known as‘ Fred’k Loeser & Co.’s 
Special Silk.’’ The first delivery of it has 
been made, and it is in every way what it 
wes intended to be—a beautiful and at the 
same time excellent wearing fabric, some- 
thing worthy of our reputation. 

We are enabled to sell this special brand 
at Jower prices than similar goods have ever 
been offered before. The various grades 
are 75 cts., 85 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and 
$2,00 per yard. 








ere sr on application and orders 


Halk Ioeseible 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





LEWANDO'S 


FRENCH DYEING AND CLEA‘ SING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
\7 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON; 
2 WEST ITH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express, 


GARMENTS CLEANSED AND LYED 
. WHOLE. FINEST WORK IN THE 
COUNTRY. Branch offices and agencies in alithe 
large eities in the East. Mention THE INDEPENDENT 


@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
























Cocoa, from which the exress of 
y Oil has been removed. It “as three 
\ \\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
| and is therefore far more economi- 
f va cal, costing less than one cent @ 
( cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
\ strengthening, easily digested, and 
ay 
4 well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
J. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
N VEG! from 25c. 
SKATES 1085-00. 
Games,Mechanical Toys, 
Fishing Tackle, Boxing 
Gloves, &c, Send stamp for 
llustrated Catalogue. 
THE VOLUNTEER 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE. 
No. Bsnot. Lever for loading operates like a in- 
chester Rifle. 100 shots only cost one cent. 
Shoots accurately up to 25 yards. Exprested in box 
complete for 83,00. Mailed for 84.35, CORN- 
WALL & SMOCK, 18 Warren St., N. Y. City. 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
Novelties, Guns, Rifles. 
It has a magazine holding 40 
cs 
hes, BLASS STSSRIA. 




















FP: ¥. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye. 
Guaranteed Retail stores 
notto | 927 +Broad- 
crock. | way and 2 
‘ | West Mth St, 
pe mae New York. 
quality un- 

“ 107 State St., 
surpassed. rs \\ {( (nas | Chicago. 
Send for | 49 West St., 
price-list. TRADE-MARK. | Boston. 








FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WIL, CURE 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 

The best physicians order it. Take no other. It is 
the BEST, If your druggist does not keep it send 
postal card for pamphlet, free. 228 BROADWAY. N. Y. 





s who desire to have good tempered 
ives husbands should urge them to wear 

only Ira Perego’s Patent Bosom 

Shirts. 128 and 13) Fulton Street, New Yerk. 


HEALTH RETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artificial 
Teeth upon the receipt of tage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave., Cor. Street. New York. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 


CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 6U3 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,310 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beaf Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEaT CO.. L’t’d, London 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 
Foreign or Domestic. . 
DF 








___ SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 
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farm and Garden. 


( he Agricultural Bditor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hunts, suggestions or information that wil 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 








THE BUCK WHEAT.CROP. 
BY GEORGE FE. WALSH. 


ON new land just cleared for cultivation, 
where small roots and half-hidden stumps 
threaten plow and harrow with destruction, 
no better crop can be sown than that of 
buckwheat. This crop will grow on poorer 
land and with more careless plowing than 
any of the other grains, and for a first crop 
it cannot be excelled. Inearlierdays, when 
virgin land was being brought under culti- 
vation in every section of the country, and 
woodland was being cleared by the acres on 
every farm, the buckwheat crop was consid- 
ered more important than it is at the present 
day. Then it was no unusual sight to see 
field after field of this grain flourishing on 
the hill-sides of our New England farms, 
struggling for an existence among the 
roots and small bushes of the newly cleared 
woodland. It was about the only crop that 
would take a good hold on the virgin soil, 
where careful cultivation was an impossi- 
bility. Farmers did not expect to realize 
much from the crop, but it kept the weed: 
down, loosened the soil, and the stalks when 
plowed under greatly enriched the land. 
The following spring the land was often 
sown to oats or rye, which would flovrish 
ynoderately after the more hardy buckwheat 
plants had prepared the way. Even to-day 
newly cleared woodland is sown to buck- 
wheat; but in the East there is so little 
woodland cleared up and cultivated that 
the buckwheat crop as a scavenver is very 
seldom seen. 

But the grain, owing to its general neg- 
lect by farmers, is generally in good demand 
in the fall of the year. Buckwheat flour 
brings good prices until the holidays, after 
which the price falls off, and the demand 
forit is not so great. The first sales are 
usually the best, and it does not pay to hold 
the grain for any length of time, hoping for 
an advance in prices. Millers usually get 
in their supply as early in the fall as possi- 
ble, so that they can meet the demand for 
buckwheat flour just before the holidays. 

The buckwheat crop ought to be a paying 
one, for it is quickly grown, requires a lesser 
amount of fertilizers than any of its kin- 
dred plants, and it sells readily for cash. 
The present backward season in all crops 
indicates higher prices than common for 
buckwheat. Laboring hands and teams 
have been employed in cultivating corn and 
potatoes at a time when their services were 
demanded for getting the buckwheat 
ground in order, and usa result of all this 
not more than one-half the usual area of 
land in some sections of the country have 
been sown to buckwheat. 

A dry ground is abhorred by farmers 
when it is time to cultivate it for buck- 
wheat, and many wait, sometimes vainly, 
for rain to moisten the soil before turning 
it over for this crop. Besides losing valu- 
able time in making the crop late, this prac- 
tice is not a good one in other respects, as 
one may readily be convinced by a little ex- 
perimenting. If the land is plowed during 
the dry season, even if it is harder work for 
plowman and team, the soil will be in good 
condition for receiving and retaining the 
rain when it does come. Plowed land is 
like a sponge; it will absorb and hold more 
than double the ameuat of water that an 
unplowed field will. A dry season is likely 
to follow the rain again, but the land that 
has been turned over before the rainfall 
will hold sufficient moisture to nourish the 
plants for a longtime. I have seen two fields 
side by side, sown with buckwheat, one 
of which was plowed before, and the other 
after a heavy rainfall, and the difference 
in the growth of the plants on the two was 
so marked as to leave no doubt in one’s 
mind as to the best plan. The grain on the 
field plowed just before the rainfall started 
before the other, and maintained its start 
of several inches all through the growing 
season, and at harvest time it was still 
taller, had heavier straw and was better 
filled. 

Much also depends upon the sowing. The 
thinner the seeding is, the heavier and 
stronger the straw will usually be. If sown 
too thickly, the plants do not branch out as 
they ought. On ordinary ground one 
bushel of seed to the acre will answer all 
purposes; but on specially rich ground three 
pecs will prubably do better. 

The practice of sowing oats on the buck- 
wheat field in the spring succeeds well in 
some localities, but there isan objection to 
this that prevents many from adopting the 

plan. The scattered seed of the’buckwheat, 





which has been left in the ground when 
harvested, will come upin the spring, and 
grow along with the oats. If the buck- 
wheat is raised for market the oats lessen 
its value, altho for home consumption it is 
just as good. The better way is to sow the 
ground to rye after the buckwheat has been 
harvested in the fall, which can be garnered 
in the spring in time to get a fairly good 
catch of clover. A double crop is thus 
raised, and the land enriched for another 
year. 

The beneficial action of the buckwheat 
roots on the soil is not the least of the favor- 
able actions of this crop. The roots seem to 
pulverize the soil thoroughly, and leave it 
moist and mellow in the fall. Crops of rye 
have been raised on the buckwheat field by 
simply sowing the seed on the ground, and 
harrowing it in without the use of the plow. 
This saves time and labor; but it is usually 
better to at least harrow over the: buck- 
wheat stubble before putting the rye seed 
in, a better crop being promised as a result 
of the extra work. Every crop needs more 
or less of cultivation, and if neglected too 
much it will repay its owner by yielding 
light returns aud poor profits. Landin the 
East is too valuable to run any such risks, 
and the farmer deliberately faces great 
risks whev he attempts to raise any crop 
without thoroughly preparing the soil be- 
forehand, and taking all reasonable pre- 
cautions ayainst failure. 

New YORK CITY. 
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THE SEASON OF FLORIDA OR- 
ANGES. 








BY 0. M. CROSBY. 


ITis good to learn that the Florida or- 
ange growers are not to be embarrassed by 
senseless quarantine or delay in shipping 
their abundant crop. The idea of oranges, 
swinging on the trees, harboring microbes 
is grotesque, especially as the pungent oil 
of the peel is in itself an antidote to fever 
germs and successfully employed as a pre- 
ventive. S»the market will soon be abun- 
dantly supplied with Florida oranges— 
sweet, healtbful and cheap. 

This delicious fruit, unlike any other, re- 
quires a full year to develop. The trees are 
white with bloom in February, and tho the 
oranges attain their growth by October, 
and are yellow in November, they grow 
sweeter by hanging on the trees till Febru- 
ary, when they are perfect, tho the bulk of 
the crop is marketed long before, owing 
to the demand and fear of freezing. 

This year the crop is estimated to be fully 
3,000,000 boxes, more than double that of 
any previous year. 

Each box holds an average of at least 150. 
Each freight car carries about 300 boxes. 
So to move the crop will require five trains 
of twenty cars each per day for 100 days, 
and the 450,000,000 oranges will allow nearly 
teu each to every inhabitant in the United 
States. 

To such amazing proportions has this 
fascinating business devoloped within a 
very few years and the young trees yet to 
come into bearing promise in a few years 
to multiply the above figures by ten. Many 
are satisfied when buying to learu from the 
dealer that they are getting ‘‘ Florida” 
oranges, ignorant of the fact that the vari- 
eties are as numerous as their grades of 
quality. 

In buying apples one generally selects 
Fall Pippins, Greenings or Baldwins to 
suit, whereas in purchasing oranges the 
brand of “‘ Florida” is sufficient. Consum- 
ers will soon find out, if they have not al- 
ready, that the variety in oranges is greater 
than in apples, and learn to select Homo- 
sassa, Nonpareil, Sweet Seville, Indian 
River, Tangerine or Satsuma as readily as 
they now do various apples. 

There is one trademark on many Florida 
oranges that cannot be counterfeited; when 
the peel is discolored by what is known as 
‘rust’? you may know the fruit was grown 
in the land of flowers. So far from this 
being a drawback, except for looks, this 
rust is a positive advantage. 

Russets are invariably solid, sweet and 
juicy; the tiny insect that caused the dis- 
colored peel thereby hermétically seals the 
pores, confining the juices that otherwise 
would evaporate; yet you may buy Russets 
for about $1 per box cheaper than Brights. 
So much for “looks” or the whims of 
taste. 

Few oranges are now marketed as care- 
lessly as apples, all sizes and qualities being 
dumped into a box. Instead, each box is 
earefully packed in layers containing ex- 
actly the same size and number, the boxes 
holding 128, 140, 176 to 220. The medium 
sizes are considered best, the box being 
stenciled with the number as well as the 





quality of the fruit, as 176 Russets, Brights, 
Fancy, etc. The oragge-growers’ packing 
houses adjoining the groves in Florida are 
now scenes of great activity. 

Rollicking Negroes mount long ladders 
into the trees with sacks swung on their 
shoulders, and, pruning-shears in hand, 
clip the goiden fruit from its rough stem 
and place in the bag, which, when full or 
burdensome, is carefully emptied into 
boxes under the tree to be hauled by teams 
to the packing houses. The fruit is never 
pulled from the tree, as the stem comes out 
“plugged”? and worthless for shipping; 
neither can they be tossed about, or the 
delicate sacs burst and the orange decays. 
In the packing-house the sorter rolls each 
fruit singly down an inclined trough with 
gradually spreading sides, s> each fruit 
drops into the box underneath containing 
exactly the same size; thence the boxes are 
taken to the wrappers, who dexterously 
twist each in tissue paper and place in reg- 
ular layers. The packing-houses, where 
possible, line a railroad side track; so the 
boxes as packed are loaded into the cars, 
which run direct from the groves to the 
Northern cities without change. 

New Yor«K CITY. 
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FALL PRUNING GRAPE-VINES. 





I ADVISE the practice of fall pruning for 
grape-vines over that of spring pruning. I 
do this because in the fall the ground is 
hard and firm, and as grape-vines are often 
a part of the garden fruitage, it is more de- 
sirable to stand upon a dry, firm soil while 
pruning than upon a wet one, as is often 
the case in spring. Then, too, the weather 
is more propitious. In the spring the weath- 
eris frequently so unfavorable, even until 
quite late, that out-door work is almost al- 
ways delayed. The cutting winds of March 
are far more severe than the temperature cf 
November, and one not accustomed to great 
exposure frequently dreads to perform this 
labor at a season as early as necessary. The 
weather, however. would furnish but a 
shallow reason, were it the only one, but it 
is not. My vines have done better the next 
season after fall pruning, and have borne 
more grapes than when pruned in the spring, 
and this fact is worth more thap a thou- 
sand theories and opinions. I am not aware 
that any exact experiments have been made 
to test this point; in my own practice the 
difference is sufficiently marked to warrant 
my adhesion to fall pruning, but if the pro- 
duct of the vines is no greater the advan- 
tages are still with fall pruning —Viek’s 
Magazine for November. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 








are often made so by the 

ross en discomforts of an ill-fit- 

ting, poorly made linen 

shirt. Remedy: wear only Ira Perego’s Patent Bosom 
Shirts. 128 and 190 Fulton street, New York. 











Your L 
Is in danger while your blood is im 
Gross food, careless personal habits, ang 
various exposures render miners, 
hunters, and most frontiersmen peculiarly 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases, 
The best remedy is Aycr’s Sarsaparilla, A 
powerful alterative, this medicine Cleanses 
the blood through the natural channels, ang 
speedily effects a cure. 


’ 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mag, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottig, 3 





BEEBE 


Furnaces and Ranges, 


- ESTABLISHED IN 1840, 















- — r 
The New Beebe Hot-sir Furnace. a 
class, Gas Tight, Self-cleaning—Powerful : 
Is unsurpassed by any furnace made. Has every 
provement. Send for price list. Ra 


JANES & KIRTLAND, 
1346 Broadway, New York. 


Autumn Planting, 


For imperative reasons in favor of Ab _ 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues and planting plans, 
apply to 
Parsons & Sons Co. 

LIMITED, 
Flushing, New York. 








CLARK’S 
CUTAWAY 









ENTIRELY NEW 
SUPERSEDES THE PLOW. 


BEATS tHe WORLD. 
Ground Made Intoa 
Perfect Seed Bed. 


Has a Seeding Attach- 
ment for sowtae 
kinds of grain. 






Send for New Circular with 
Full Description, FREE. Address 


TW SS Ra SS 


HIGGANUM MFG. CO., Higganum, Conn. or 189 and 191 Water Street, New York 








Walter’s Patent Standard Mctallic Shingles. 


ee SHEET METAL ow root oral 
é 7 SHINGLE 


vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are 

known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met 
2 ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing are easier 
applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheape 
“ where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse {ot 
using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
' when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 


price. 
References furnished in every city and town of impor 


materials we use, Til 
plates, Steel-plates. Gal- 


Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic Shingles. t#nce inthe United States and Canada, IMustrated 


Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


logue free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 
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GLENWOOD 


, Parlor-Stoves 
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Were giventhe Highest A ward 
*~hanics’ Fair held in Boston, 1887. 
pine ring ae Heating they please the most ex 
for Beauty of Design and Fineness of Finish 
wane it the most critical. 
UR DEALER FOR THEM, 
Ash YOU ANUFACTU RED BY 


WHR STOVE CO., TAUNTON, MASS, 


















































PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 

Promotes a luxuriant growth, 

Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 








TRAVEL. 


TheSanta Fe System Coming East. 


7 wonderful railway system, claiming 8,000 
om railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
best, 








City line. In construction it ranks as the 
built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
and curves avoided (a straight 


passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
a Ly te America. Solid vestibule trains from 
ear tothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
teed with electric lamps and heated with steam 
fromthe engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
age | safety, coupled with the greatest com- 
and elegance of avy railway train one+rth. The 
agents throuchout the East are already sup- 
with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 

on these trains. 





WACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH 





ph 


Q 





GIGAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY 


lines and branches include CHivaGO, 
ROCE IS: 


ATCHISON, CEDAK RAPIDS, 
, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
fad scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
Toutes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 


man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Yeeph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 


Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’: 
Creat Rock Island Route.”’ 

Extends West and Southwest from Kansas Cit: 
#2§.8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
EUICHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
Md beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
telebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
Dliances and modern improvements. 

| » ihe Famous Albert Lea Route 





a Watertown branch traverses the great 
e WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
rk. Rerrthern Towa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
= Falls and many other towns and cities. 














ing 8 Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
. The facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
a Tor scpcinnati and other Southern points. _ 

tion, Tickets, aps/Folders, or desired informa 

s, Gal- 7 *pply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 

0 well qeT.JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

se met- Manager. aco. Men Tt & Pass. Agt 
es IAGO. ILL 

> easier —— 

neaper. HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 

in the =r 

of the a 

be tion Square Hotel 

srposes UNION SQUARE 

samt PORTER 165TH STREET NEW YORK. 

on JAM & DeREVERE Pro>s. 

1 


§ Xotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 

BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS 


on | 


POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
\iness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
MORSE BPEOS.. Proprietors. “onton. Massa. 








MORRILL’S 

Grub and Canker Worm 
Exterminator. 

THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


The Ravages of Bags and Insects on 
Fruit and other Trees, 


IS EASILY APPLIED AND INEXPENSIVE. 
We Guarantee it to give Fall Satisfac- 
tion in Every Particular. 


Put up in packages from J pound to 40 pounds. For 
price-list, circulars, etc., address 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO, 


146 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Last is the Best. 


{n 1904-5-6 Lewis and Clarke, under the direction of 
President Jefferson, explored the Upper Missouri and 
Milk River Valieys. The recent treaties provide for 
the opening of 17,000,000 ACRES cf the richest 
well-watered and favorably situsted AGRICU Le 
TURAL and GRAZING LANDS of the entire 
public domain. Mild and shcrt winters; cattle and 
other stock graze the year round. Spring seeding in 
Februaryand March. Early harvest and l»rge yield. 


THE 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


The finest scenery on the continent. Falls of the 
Missouri; Gate of the Mountains, Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and ulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 
Falls, Helena, and Butte. 

sow rates. New Equipment. Luxurious Dining 
jae Sleeping Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 


H. WARREN, 





. W.S.ALEXANDER 
Gen’| Passenger Agent. Gen’l Trafic Manager. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

_TWO MILLION ACRES of choice tands in MINNE- 
SOTA for sale on easy terms by the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Manitoba Railuay Co. This is chiefly 
prairie and timber land of great fertility, adapted to 
dairy, stock, and general farming; well watered with 
beautiful lakes and streams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner St. Paul, Minn. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAVABLEIN ADVANCE. 


3 ® #£One Year 
ae... B Two Y 


Six Months....... 1530 
Nine Months...... 2% #£ Five 
Single Copies 10 cents. 


in CLUBS OF FIVEOR MORE, $2.00 Each 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additionai. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
7 ne AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


TES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment ts made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

GB Make all remittances payable to the order of TH® 
INDEPENDENT. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Uffice 
Money Order. Bank Check. Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders. or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bilis. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions an¢ 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDEN?7, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List wil! be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish. 
(ng to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save + 
very handsome percentage of money by ord ring from 
our Club-List. 














RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines *o the column.) 























Ordinary Adver Last Page& Business Nott ce 
CBMRO. . ccccccccsccccces aa 
4times (one month)... .70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c 
13 “ (three months 13 “ (three “ )....80c 
6 “ (six = Yep. ies + 2... * Soe 
52 “ (twelve “ 152 “ (twelve * +» BB 


READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGAT? 
LINE, BACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL NOTICES... wee DOLLARS PER AGATS 
ReLIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FIrTy CENTS A LINB 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four liner 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 

Address all letters 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, Mew Vork. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making ‘t quite orna 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 








States on the receipt of one dollar each. 





TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue InpgrenpEentT is conceded to be the foremost religious jour- 





nal of the country. The London Spectator and Pall Mali Gazette 
call it such, Zhe Springfield Republican, The Boston Adver- 


tiser, The Sunday School Times refer to it in a similar manner, President 


it in address- 


ing the students at the opening of the college year; some proclaim, others 


Patton, of Princeton College, recently so characterized 


admit, and no one denies the pre-eminence of Tuz INDEPENDENT asa religious 
newspaper. The best religious writers of the country are among our con- 
tributors. They include a score of Bishops—Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Catholi:-—Doctors of Divinity in every denomination, the Presi- 
dents of our leading colleges, the most distinguished professors of our 
theological seminaries, Jewish Rabbis, etc., etc. Our religious departments 
are of positive value to ministers, scholars and laymen of every creed and 
denomination. In “ Religious Intelligence” is recorded everything of im- 
portance that occurs in the religious world; “Missions,” “ Biblical Re- 
search,” “ Sunday-school,” and “ Minist-rial Register,” as the titles indicate, 
are departments of special religious or theological interest. 

The literary features of Toe InpEPENDENT are in no way second to its 
religious features. In this field also our contributors are unsurpassed. 
Some paper has said that Tue InpEPENnpEnT publishes more good poetry than 
any magazine or periodical in the United States. Be that as it may, we 
certainly spare neither effort nor money to secure the best poems by the 
best writers in this and all countries. During the past six months we have 
published poems by “Carmen Sylva” (Queen of Rumania), J. G. Whittier, 
R. H. Stoddard. E. C. Stedman, Sir Edwin Arnold, Joaquin Miller, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Margaret Deland, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edith M. Thomas, 
Edmund Gosse, A. Mary F. Robinson, and many other well-known poets. 
And we have published within the same period literary articles by T. W. 
Higginson, James Payn, Andrew Lang, Maurice Thompson, R. H. Stoddard, 
Isabel F. Hapgood, Jean Ingelow, Joaquin Miller, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
H. H. Boyesen and others. Our list of story-writers is equally eminent. In 
this connection we must also speak of our department of “Literature.” For 
this department we have two editors and nearly a score of editorial con- 
tributors, each in his special line. Every book and publication of prowi- 
nence gets its due notice and criticism in this department. We devote from 
three to six pages to this department weekly. 

There is still another feature of Tue InpErenpENT that calls for special 
mention It devotes a large amount of space every week to the discussion, 
in its editorial department of “Financial ” and in its contributors’ columns, 
to the most important politica!, financial and economic questions of the 
hour We have just concluded the most important series of Tarift 
articles that has appeared anywhere, the value of the series being largely 
due to the fact that we gave in each issue one article by a Protectionist and 
one by a Free Trader. Among those who contributed to this series during 
the summer were Congressmen Reed, W. C. P. Breckinridge, Lodge, Wilson, 
Long, Professors Sumner, Perry, Thompson, Richmond M. Smith, Editors 
Godkin, Porter, Henry George and others. The above indicates what we 
are doing in the field of politics and economics. 

There are several other departments for which we may say a word. Of 
our department of “ Fine Arts” it is enough to say that it is edited by Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer for this country, by William C. Ward for England, 
by Agnes Farley Miller for Paris, and by the Countess von Krockow for 
Germany aud Austria. Tur Ixperenpent, of all papers not trade papers, 
whether weekly or daily, is the only one that has a department of “Insur- 
ance.” This department is edited by a specialist. The information which 
this department has contained in regard to sound and unsound Life Insur- 
ance has won for it a national reputation. The department, indeed, speaks 
with a recognized authority on all insurance matters. 

There are a dozen other departments to which we have not alluded. 
Each of these is edited by a specialist or specialists. “Science,” for instance, 
is edited by a number of professors, each one writing on his own branch of 
science. No legs than fifteen editors and editorial writers are represented 


in the columns of Tue Inperenpent each week. We ask those who 
are unfamiliar with the character of the paper to look this number through 
carefully and after read our terms of subscription below, decide to 
give us at least a “Trial Trip.” Try Tae Inprrenpent for a month and you 


will take it for years. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial Trip, 


of one month for 30 cents. Sample copies free. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever varies. A marvel of purity,strength 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 

nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


Old Fogies 


about the neatness of their personal appearance. But 
gentlemen of taste who wat nt com fort as well asa 

fect fit always buy Perego’s shirts. 128 and 130 ‘ul- 
ton Street, and 87 Nassau Street, New York. 


don’t wear r ira Perego’ s 
Patent Bosom Shirts, 
ecause they care little 





SOLID SILVER 


Exclusively. 





TRADE 


Whiting Mf'e Co., 


SILVERSMITHS. 


The above trade-mark, to be found only 
on SOLID SILVER, is a guarantee of 
quality as absolute as the Hall Mark of 
England. 

Unique and appropriate WEDDING 
GIFTS, in every variety of treatment 
known to the silversmith’s art. 


Before buying a BOILER investigate the 


46 
FURMAN.” %> 
awe _— “ a reg \\ 
orsed by Leading Archi- 
ik 
IT Is 


i * ’ THOROUGHLY 
® RELIABLE, EASY TO RUN. 
A MADE IN SIXTEEN SIZES. 

Book on Steam Heating mailed free. 


sel Herendeen M'l’g Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


tects and Steam 
Fitters. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medai of international 
fmventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
FARMERS, OUR ROOFING, 


made of the best iron or steel, will give 
ou unequalled satisfaction. Send for 
catalogue, 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


161 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, | Ohio. 





au 
” says of it Ine ever saw 
any other that 1 ikea bali as well.’ 
TO tw &.. 


EMERSON BEST WORK 
a f MATERIAL 
== PIANOS 


IARERO OM /46ATREMONT ST 


FINEST 


of in an undigested state soon alter ane taken into the stomach, and at times he discharged 
stomach a strongly a 


Fitting 


first’ intro- 


| duced by us this season tor 


| Ladies’ 


ECONOMY. 


COMFORT, 
Look at the new style 
Perfect 
HOUGH & FORD, 

Rochester, N,. Y¥.” 


shoes. Prize Medal award- 
| Shoe Manufacturers, 


‘ed Brussels International 


Derby Last, 
| Exposition, 1888. 


ae 


=i |KELLY’S D U PLE X or GRINDING 
BETTER BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON IN ERRTH® 


em For CORN and COB and all kinds of GRAIN 
Sizes: 2 to 129 Horse Power. Will nd from 3 to SO Bus. per hour. 

ill that grinds on bh sides of the Revolving Burr, giving Double 

I Ss A B of of aay other Mil! made. = Mill 





BACON, CABBAGE AND TURNIPS. 


“h FFAIO [THA Ware 


The Stomach Water of the American Contin 


A PERSON WHO Liyee Ao", Nite wee ine? CRACKERS EATS 


Case of Mr. C——, stated by Dr. = C, Coleman, a Retir Ii 
— a Navy. Scottebury, Virginia. oe ENS Oy as 
r. was foranumber of years the victim of a most distressing form 
v pyanaeaa. unable to eat meat or vegetables. and lived entirely upon TEA ft 
* BRS, BREAD and MILK, and other simuar articles, which were frequently thrown 


Dealtns 


~k rom an empty 
Two months’ use of <BUPFA ‘PALO. LitHta WATER panies him to eat, with perfect impunity BACON, CAB- 


BAGE, TL Tes — and other of the coarsest articles of a 


in Oases of, one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 


Testimete to any add 


THOS _F. GOODE Prop’r BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS VA. 








| wear any other Roof paint made 


WE ARE 
HEADQUARTERS. 


SEND FOR OUR 


CAMPAIGN HAND-BOOK 


FOR 


L888. 


The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 


~— and !{ PARK PLACE NEW YORK. 


w Open Fire-Places 


BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 


Wel JacksOv-&) 


Union Square, N. Y. 


Many New Models for this Season. 


ONLY CONCERN may. ING THEIR OWN FOUNDRY. 


MITCHELL VANCE C0, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: S36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


»AN BLAS 


 S-- COCO ANUT, 


HEALTHFUL. NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS, PIES and CAKES, 


Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
half- a packages. Ask your Grocer for i. 
trial sample free on request. 


CROFT 7 ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


ROOF PAINT. 


; 4 MECHANICALLY TIRE-PROOF PAINT OON- 
TAINING NO CHEMICALS. 


Is practically an elastic liquid cement ard will out- 











eR 
Estey \Grasn Co. 
RATTLEBORO VT. 


TED T; 
Tus eT ae a 


THE FE. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Bulldt and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOC eS. 


383 Washington Serees, Bosto 


en L .N Y 
__ 170 8t Btate Str et, ane. New - 


BUY THE WRINGER 2 ze 
me MOST LA 
PURCHASE GEAR 


Saves half the labor 


rs, and costs but 
The not GR 
Deis cu 
oe yk. ay 4 








Colors are Bright-Ked, Red, Brown and ftoof-Siete 
-can also make other shades to order. 
My price is only 40c. per gallon in barrels. 
Wa. A. HOLMES, 
No. 7 India Street. Boston, Maas. 














QEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING ag yt 
iy and 2% Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for 
lowest rates in all papers. 








Tus IsDEPENDENT Press, BB tO 43 GOLD StRuet wRaR FULZON STREsT 





greeters, Dodd's = 





Lae SS. 


Illustrated Catalorue free 





For § 5.00. 
Set of A ersant ae 
1,000 cra eaeae 


othe: 
u 1 prices. . 
HICAGG sc Sie; 








EDWIN C.BURT&Q) 


Manufacturers and Dealers 





LeBOSQUET 


erekM WERTIE 


APPARATUS, 


Combining the Latest Improvemem, — 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty, 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,82 Union St. Bosten, - 








OVER 7,000 MILE 


Of steel track in. Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesot ” 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyomiti 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of 


WEST «« NORTHWES! 
The Unrivaled Equipment of ti 


Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pulm 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches afd 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAIMS 


Running direct between Chicag 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Cou 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLAGK il HIS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Ta 
full informaticn, apply to any akey 
address the Gen’] Passenger Agent, 
a H.C. WICKER, i * 

General Manager. Trafic Manage. SY" Gen Fj 


VICTOR: He 





raicrelll 





